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Preface 



The 30th Anniversary Conference on Current Trends in Theory and Practice 
of Computer Science, SOFSEM 2004, took place during January 24-30, 2004, 
in the Hotel VZ Merin, located about 60 km south of Prague on the right shore 
of Slapska prehrada (“Slapy Dam”) in the Czech Republic. 

Having transformed itself over the years from a local event to a fully internatio- 
nal conference, the contemporary SOFSEM tries to keep the best of its winter 
school aspects (the high number of invited talks) together with multidiscipli- 
narity trends in computer science - this year illustrated by the selection of the 
following 4 tracks: 

— Computer Science Theory (Track Chair: Peter Van Emde Boas) 

— Database Technologies (Track Chair: Jaroslav Pokorny) 

— Cognitive Technologies (Track Chair: Peter Sincak) 

— Web Technologies (Track Chair: Julius Stuller) 

Its aim was, as always, to promote cooperation among professionals from aca- 
demia and industry working in various areas of computer science. 

The 17 SOFSEM 2004 Program Committee members coming from 9 countries 
evaluated a record 136 submissions. After a careful review process (counting 
usually at least 3 reviews per paper), followed by detailed discussions at the PC 
meeting held on October 2-3, 2003 in Prague, Czech Republic, 59 papers were 
selected for presentation at the SOFSEM 2004: 

— 22 contributed talks papers selected by the SOFSEM 2004 PC for publication 
in the Springer- Verlag LNCS proceedings volume (acceptance rate 19%), 
including the best paper from the Student Research Forum, 

— 29 contributed talks papers that will appear in the MatFyzPress Proceedings 
(acceptance rate 26%), 

— 9 student research forum papers (acceptance rate 38%), 8 of which will 
appear in the MatFyzPress proceedings. 

The Springer- Verlag proceedings were completed by the 10 invited talks papers. 

SOFSEM 2004 was the result of considerable effort by a number of people. It is 
our pleasure to express our thanks to: 

— the SOFSEM Steering Committee for its general guidance, 

— the SOFSEM 2004 Program Committee and additional referees who devoted 
an extraordinary effort to reviewing a huge number of assigned papers (on 
average about 24 papers per PC member), 

— the Springer- Verlag LNCS Executive Editor Mr. Alfred Hofmann for his 
continuing trust in SOFSEM, 

— Springer- Verlag for publishing the proceedings, and 

— the SOFSEM 2004 Organizing Committee for a smooth preparation of the 
conference. 




VI 



Preface 



Special thanks go to: 

— Hana Bflkova from the Institute of Computer Science (ICS), Prague, who 
did an excellent job in the completion of the proceedings, 

— Miclral Busta and Martin Starecek from ICS for realizing the SOFSEM 2004 
web pages and a submission and review system that worked perfectly thus 
allowing a smooth PC session in Prague. 

Finally we highly appreciate the financial support of our sponsors (ERCIM, 
Microsoft, Deloitte & Touche, SOFTEC Bratislava, Centrum.cz) which assisted 
with the invited speakers and helped the organizers to offer lower student fees. 



November 11, 2003 Peter Van Emde Boas 

Jaroslav Pokorny 
Maria Bielikova 
Julius Stuller 
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Abstract. Computer game-playing is a challenging topic in artificial 
intelligence. The recent results by the computer programs Deep Blue 
(1996, 1997) and Deep Junior (2002) against Kasparov show the power 
of current game-tree search algorithms in Chess. This success is owed 
to the fruitful combination of the theoretical development of algorithms 
and their practical application. As an example of the theoretical develop- 
ment we discuss a game-tree algorithm called Opponent-Model search. 
In contrast to most current algorithms, this algorithm uses an opponent 
model to predict the opponent’s moves and uses these predictions to lure 
the opponent into uncomfortable positions. We concentrate on the time 
complexity of two different implementations of the algorithm and show 
how these are derived. Moreover, we discuss some possible dangers when 
applying Opponent-Model search in practice. 



1 Games 

From the very beginning, game-playing has been studied in Artificial Intelligence. 
In [1] an overview is given showing that research in this domain has led to 
a variety of successes. Examples of computer programs that defeated the best 
human players occurred in Chess, Checkers, Draughts, and Othello. Still, there 
are many additional challenges in this area and in domains of other games. One 
of them is the application of knowledge of the opponent’s strategy. 

The idea of anticipating the opponent’s strategy is not new. As a simple 
example (from [2]), we consider playing TicTacToe by the following ordered 
strategy S: 

1. If completing three-in-a-row is possible, do so. 

2. If the opponent threatens completing three-in-a-row, prevent this. 

3. Occupy the central square whenever possible. 

4. Occupy a corner square whenever possible. 

TicTacToe is known to be drawn, and it might be questioned whether knowledge 
of one’s opponent strategy could improve on this result. Intuitively, it seems clear 
that S should achieve a draw since it correctly evaluates the squares and acts 
on this evaluation. Yet, a program aware of the opponent’s strategy S may win. 
Allow the program the first move as X, the following sequence of moves then 
causes player X to win, where at move 2 and 4 player O follows S. 



P. Van Emde Boas et al. (Eds.): SOFSEM 2004, LNCS 2932, pp. 1-8, 2004. 
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move 1 move 2 move 3 move 4 move 5 

The win by X is due to X’s awareness of the opponent’s strategy S, admittedly 
non-optimal, or to rephrase this statement, due to X’s successful prediction of 
O’s moves. 



2 Opponent-Model Search 

OM search [3], [4], [5] is a game-tree search algorithm that uses a player’s hypo- 
thesized model of the opponent in order to exploit weak points in the opponent’s 
search strategy. The opponent model may be correct, but more frequently it 
may have some small errors. Therefore, it can be a possible help as well as a 
hindrance in playing the opponent. The OM-searclr algorithm is based on three 
strong assumptions concerning the opponent and the player: 

1. the opponent (called min) uses minimax (or an equivalent algorithm) with 
an evaluation function ( V op ), a search depth, and a move ordering that are 
all three known to the first player (called max); 

2. MAX uses an evaluation function (Vo) that is better than min’s evaluation 
function; 

3. max searches at least as deep as min. 

Obviously, OM search is still closely related to minimax. In OM search, MAX 
maximizes at max nodes, and selects at min nodes the moves that MAX thinks 
MIN would select. 

Below we provide a brief technical description of OM search, its notation 
and the relations between the nodes in the search tree. Moreover, we mention 
a few enhancements to which adequate references are made. For an extensive 
description of OM search we refer to [6], [7]. 

OM search can be described by the following equations, in which V 0 (-) ,V op (-) 
are the evaluation functions, and Vq(-), v op (-) are the node values. Subscript ‘0’ 
is used for MAX values (it is not strictly necessary, but used to balance with the 
subscript ‘op’), subscript ‘op’ is used for MIN values. 





|* maxj vo (Pj) 


if P is a max node, 


vo(P) = 


1 vo(Pj), j = min arg; v op {Pi ) 


if P is a min node, 


1 


l V 0 (P) 


if P is a leaf node. 


1 


1 * maxj v op (Pj) 


if P is a max node, 


v op (P) = \ 


miiij v op {Pj) 


if P is a min node, 




{ V op {P ) 


if P is a leaf node. 



If P is a min node at a depth larger than the search-tree depth of the opponent, 
then vq (P) = min, vo(Pj). 
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3 Algorithms 

The equations (1) in the previous section do not prescribe how Opponent-Model 
search should be implemented efficiently. An important aspect of game-tree 
search algorithms is pruning , which means that portions of the tree are disre- 
garded because those parts cannot influence the result. The more an algorithm is 
able to prune from a tree, the faster a tree is searched. /3-pruning OM search [4] 
is an improvement of plain OM search that is able to prune in max nodes (not 
in min nodes, hence the name ’/^’-pruning) and still yields the same result. The 
pruning is analogous to a-/3 pruning: when for one of the children Pj of a non- 
leaf max node P the value of v op (Pj) is higher than the resultant value of the 
already evaluated siblings of the max node, then the remaining children of the 
max node can be pruned. 

We present in Fig. 1 two implementations of /3-pruning OM search: a one- 
pass version that visits nodes only once (denoted by OM^ lp ) and a version with 
so-called ct-/3 probes that uses ct-/3 search to predict min’s moves (denoted by 
OM.P pb ). For a detailed explanation of these algorithms we refer to [7]. 



Algorithm OM ^ lp (P,/3): 


Algorithm OM 0pb (P,/3): 


if (P is leaf node) return (Vo(P), V op (P), 0) 


if (P is leaf node) return (Vo(P),0) 


if (P is max node) 


if (P is max node) 


« — 00 ; v o P < — 00 


Vq < 00 


for (all children Pj of P) 


for (all children Pj of P) 


if (Pj is leaf node) 


(v 0 ,k) <- OM ^ pb (P jt /3) 


v op «— Vop(Pj); if ( v op < (3) v 0 <r- Vo(Pj) 


if (v 0 > Vo) Vo <- v 0 ; j* <- j 


else (vo, v op , k) <— OM^ lp (Pj , (3) 


if (P is min node) 


if (v 0 > Vq) v* <- v 0 ‘, j* <- j 


( v op>0 *) •*- 01-/3 search(P, -oo ,/3, V op (-)) 


if (v op > v * p ) v* p v op 


(v*,k)^OM‘ )Pb (P j ,,v* op + l) 


if ( v* p > (3 ) break 
if (P is min node) 

K P <- 0 

for (all children Pj of P) 
if (Pj is leaf node) v op <— V op (Pj ) 
else (vo ,v op ,k) OM 01p (Pj , v* p ) 

if (v op < v * p ) v* p <- v op ; vq <r- v 0 ; j* «- j 
if (Pj* is leaf node A v* p < (3) Vq <— V 0 (Pj*) 
return (v£,v* pi j*) 


return (vQ,j*) 



Fig. 1 . Two implementations of /3-pruning OM search. The left algorithm is a one-pass 
version and the right algorithm uses a- fit probing 



4 Time-Complexity 

Below we discuss the best-case behaviour of the one-pass version of /3-pruning 
OM search (OM^ lp ) and of the version with a- (3 probes (OM^ pb ). Thereafter a 
comparison is performed. 

Best-case analysis of OM ,31p . The effect of /3-pruning in OM^ lp is depen- 
dent on the ordering of child nodes with respect to v op (-). In uniform trees, the 
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pruning is maximal if the tree is well ordered , which means that the child nodes 
hj of all nodes h are sorted on their value of v op {hj). For max nodes the child 
nodes must be ordered in decreasing order and for min nodes in increasing order. 

Proposition 1. Any algorithm that implements (3-pruning OM search will need 
at least the number of evaluations on a well-ordered uniform tree that 0M^ lp 
needs. 

Proof. To prove this proposition, we first determine the minimal number. Then 
we show that OM^ lp uses exactly this number of evaluations in the best case. 

Fig. 2 gives a schematic rep- 
resentation of a well-ordered 
uniform tree to which /3-pruning 
OM search is applied. From this 
figure we derive a formula in 
closed form for the number of 
evaluations at least needed for 
/3-pruning OM search. Assume 
a uniform tree with branching 
factor w and depth d. There are 
w 2 nodes at depth 2 to be ex- 
panded in such a search tree, 
because only branches at max 
nodes can be pruned and no 
pruning takes place at the root, 
different types. The first type of subtrees (type A) are the subtrees on the left- 
most branch of every node at depth 1. These subtrees are of the same type as 
the original tree and their number is w. The other w(w — 1) subtrees (type B) 
only have to be considered for the opponent’s evaluation using a-(3 search with 
window [— oo,/3]. In Fig. 2, one of the type-B subtrees is worked out in detail. 
In this subtree, /3 pruning takes place directly under the root, so only one min 
node remains at the first level. Directly below this min node, no a pruning can 
take place. The subtree at the first max child node of this min node is again 
of type B. The subtrees at the other max child nodes also are of type B. It is 
not possible that a pruning takes place in these subtrees because the maximal 
/3 pruning at all max nodes prohibits the passing-through of a values. 

The minimum number of evaluations Com (i.e. , the best case for any imple- 
mentation of /3-pruning OM search) can now be given in the following recursive 
expression: 





Fig. 2. Theoretically best-case tree for /3-pruning 
OM search 



The subtrees at these ma.v nodes are of two 



C OM (d,w ) = wC OM {d -2,w) + w(w - 1) C' OM (d- 2,w) 

C OM { 1, W ) = 2 w ; C OM { 2, w) = w(w + 1) 

In these formulae, Com ( d , w) stands for the number of evaluations needed at a 
subtree of type A, and C' OM (d 1 w ) for a subtree of type B. In the case that the 
type-A subtree has depth 1, 2w evaluations are needed: vq(.) and v op (.) have to 
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be evaluated for all w leaf min nodes. When it has depth 2, w(w + l) evaluations 
are needed: for all w 2 leaf max nodes, v op (.) has to be obtained, but only for 
the most left max node at every min child node, Vq(.) is needed. The value of 
C' OM (d, w ) is given by the next recursive expression: 

C' OM (d, w) = w C' OM (d - 2, w) 

Com{^-> w ) = 1 i Com( 2; w ) = w 

In the case that the type-B subtree has depth 1, only 1 evaluation is needed in 
the best case, since the value of v op (-) for the first child will be greater than /?. 
Hence vo(-) does not have to be obtained. If the type-B subtree has depth 2, w 
evaluations are needed, one for every grandchild of the first child node. Since 
all values for v op (.) will be greater than f3, no value of vo(.) has to be obtained. 
Formula 3 can easily be written in closed form: 

C' OM (d,w) =w w ' 2i (4) 

The equation for Com can also be written in closed form (which can be found 
by applying repeated substitution): 

M/21-i 

C OM (d, w) = kw^ d/2 ^ + (w - 1) ^2 w z C' OM (d- 2i,w) (5) 

i- 1 

(k = 2 if d is odd, k = w + 1 if d is even.) The validity of the closed form can be 
proven by complete induction on d. For d = 1 and d = 2 equation (5) is clearly 
correct: the summation on the right-hand side is zero in both cases. For d > 2 
we first write down equation (5) with parameter d — 2: 

\(d- 2)/2j— 1 

C OM (d-2,w) = fcu; r(d “ 2)/21 + (w-l) w i C' OM (d-2-2i,w) 

i=l 

[d/2] —2 

= kw^t 2 ^- 1 + {w — 1) ^2 w l C' OM (d — 2 — 2i,w) (6) 

i=i 

M/21-1 

= + (w — 1) ^2 wl ~ l C'oMid — 2i, w) 

i= 2 

Substituting equation (6) into (2) results directly in equation (5), which proves 
the correctness of the closed form. The closed form of equation (5) can be reduced 
further by applying equation (4) and canceling out the summation: 

M/21-i 

CoM(d,w) = kw^ + (w — 1) ^2 W l W^ d ~ 21 ^ 2 ^ 

i = 1 

M/21-1 

= kw W2 ^+(w- 1) Y2 wW2i 
i= 1 

= jfet«r<*/21 + ( w - 1 ) ( [d/2 1 - l)u;Ld/2J 



( 7 ) 
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The expression k w I" d can be rewritten to w L d / 2 J +1 + w ^ d / 2 ^ , which removes 
the k. This can be used to rewrite the equation to: 

CoM(d,w) = + wA d / 2 J + (w — 1) [d/2] uA d//2 J (8) 

This concludes the first part of the proof. The number of evaluations in the 
best case for OM^ lp appears to be equal to CoM(d,w). The reasoning is as 
follows (Fig. 2 can be used to illustrate this reasoning). The type-A subtrees are 
of the same type as the original tree, just like the theoretical case. This means 
that the overall formula 5 also holds for OM /31p . However, OM^ lp does not 
apply a-/3 search to the type-B subtrees. Fortunately, in the best case optimal 
/ 3 pruning on all internal max nodes and on all leaf nodes can take place. So no 
evaluation of Vo takes place in type-B subtrees. The number of evaluations in 
these type-B subtrees is given by equation 4. Now the theoretical derivation can 
be followed. This proves the proposition. □ 

Best-case analysis of OM /3Pt . The number of leaf nodes that are evaluated 
for max’s evaluation function in OM^ pb depends on the size of the tree, not on 
the ordering of the nodes. For the moment, the a-(3 probes can be disregarded. 
At every max node, all w child nodes are visited and at every min node, exactly 
1 child is visited. This means that there are exactly u/ d / 2 l leaf nodes visited and 
evaluated for MAX. 

The number of a-(3 probes in 
OM search, too, is only depen- 
dent on the size of the tree. At 
every odd ply 2i — 1 (* > 0) , ex- 
actly w 1 probes are performed. 

The a- (3 probes at the first odd 
ply have a (3 parameter of +oo 
and take C a _/ 3 (w : d — 1) evalua- 
tions. All other a- (3 probes have 
a smaller (3 parameter. Fig. 3 il- 
lustrates the best case for these 
a- (3 probes. 

The best case (i.e., the most 
pruning) for an a-f3 probe with 
/ 3 = v+1 on a min node a occurs 
when the values of nodes a . . . 
k are as indicated in Fig. 3. A careful inspection of the figure indicates that in 
the best case, the j3 parameter v + 1 does not have influence on the pruning in 
the tree. The amount of pruning is therefore equal to the best case of a-f3 search 
with an open window on the same tree: w;L d / 2 J + ud d / 2 l — 1. 

As stated above, there are w l probes at every odd ply 2i — 1 that each cost 
C a -p(d — 2 i + l,w) evaluations. Together with the w^ d ^ 2 ^ evaluations for the 
max player, /^-pruning OM search with a-f3 probes in the best case costs: 




Fig. 3. An example to illustrate the best case for 
a-/3 probes. The [a, fi\ windows and the subgame 
values are given next to the nodes 



Games, Theory and Applications 
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rd/21 

C 0 MPp b (d, w) = + ^2 wl C a -p(d — 2 i + 1, w) 

2—1 



[d/21 

= t^l + Y, W l (w L(d— 22+l)/2j + w r(d-22+l)/21 _ x) 



w ™ 2 1 + fd/2l( U ;L(d+ 1 )/2J +w r(d+i)/2l ) 



U> rd/21 + 1 — 

1C — 1 



(9) 



A comparison. The next formulae summarize the best-case analyses for 
/3-pruning OM search: 

OM^: 2 1 + w Ld/2J + (w - 1) rd/21 w Ld/2J 

OM^ pb : w^l + \d/ 2l(wL( d+1 )/ 2 J + U ,r(d+ 1 )/ 2 1) _ u ’ W ^~ w 



Despite the closed forms of the functions, their relation is not immediately clear. 
In Fig. 4 these functions are plotted next to each other. All four diagrams show 
the value of the equation above divided by the best case of a-/3 search. In each 
diagram, the lines give the results for the branching factors 20, 16, 12, 8, and 4 
respectively, from top to bottom. Because the behaviour of the functions differs 
considerably for odd and even search depths (see x-axis), we present separate 
diagrams for both cases. On the left we show the best-case complexities of OM^ lp 
and OM^ 1 for even search depths, on the right for odd depths. 




Even depth Even depth 



Odd depth 



Odd depth 



Fig. 4. Best-case results of OM fJlp and OM /3P6 compared 



In all cases the complexity of OM^ lp is smaller than the complexity of 
OM^ pb . Furthermore, the complexity approximates a linear function of the (odd 
or even) search depth for both OM^ lp and OMd pb . It is also approximately li- 
near in the branching factor for both OM /31p and OM^ pb , but only in the case 
of even search depths (cf. the different scaling of the y-axis). 

In contrast to the expectation, it is shown in [7] that in the average-case 
OM /3Pfc appears to be the most efficient of the two. Moreover, in practical imple- 
mentations, this version offers better opportunities for the application of search 
enhancements which increase the efficiency further. 
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5 Attractors 

The practical application of Opponent-Model search is bound to several forms 
of risk. Next to the obvious risk, being an ill prediction of the opponent’s 
moves ([7], [8]), there is a subtle risk that is potentially more dangerous. This 
risk is caused by max’s overestimation of positions that MIN judges correctly to 
be favourable for MIN. Such positions can act as an attractor : MAX is eager to 
reach such a position and MIN follows willingly. The larger the overestimation, 
the more MAX will be attracted to the position and the larger the damage will be. 
In [7], [9] a condition on the evaluation functions Vq and V op is formulated, called 
admissibility , that should prevent the occurrence of these attractors. When this 
risk of OM search is neglected, its application is bound to fail [7]. 

6 Conclusion 

In this paper we presented a best-case complexity analysis of two variants of 
/3-pruning OM search as an example of theoretical research in computer game- 
playing. The corresponding practical application is described among others in [7]. 
Surprisingly, practice leads to a different conclusion with respect to the com- 
plexities of the best cases. Moreover, practice prominently shows several forms 
of risk. 
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Abstract. The WWW has made information update fast and easy, and (through 
search engines such as Google) retrieval fast and easy. The emerging GRIDs 
architecture offers the end-user complete solutions to their simple request 
involving data and information, computation and processing, display and 
distribution. By comparison conventional database systems and their user 
interfaces appear clumsy and difficult. Nonetheless, experience with WWW has 
taught us that fast and easy can also equate with information that is inaccurate, 
imprecise, incomplete and irrelevant. To overcome these problems there is 
intensive research on 'the semantic web' and 'the web of trust'. The GRIDs 
environment is being developed to include Computer Science fundamentals in 
handling data, information and knowledge. The key aspects are representativity 
of the data and information - accuracy, precision, structure (syntax), meaning 
(semantics) - and expressivity of the languages to represent and manipulate the 
data, information and knowledge - syntax, semantics. There are related issues 
of security and trust, of heterogeneity and distribution and of scheduling and 
performance. The key architectural components are metadata, agents and 
brokers. Access to the GRIDs environment will be from ambient computing 
clients; this raises a host of new problems in security and performance and in 
information summarisation and presentation. There remains an exciting active 
research agenda for database technology. 



1 Introduction 

There is an argument that database R&D (research and development) - or more 
generally ISE (Information Systems Engineering) R&D - has not kept pace with the 
user expectations raised by WWW. Tim Berners-Lee threw down the challenge of the 
semantic web and the web of trust [1], However, the GRIDs concept [6] placed 
database R&D (ISE R&D) back in the forefront. The EC (European Commission) has 
argued for the information society, the knowledge society and the ERA (European 
Research Area) - all of which are dependent on database R&D in the ISE sense. 

It is time for the database community (in the widest sense, i.e. the information 
systems engineering community) to take stock of the research challenges and plan 
a campaign to meet them with excellent solutions, not only academically or 
theoretically correct but also well-engineered for end-user acceptance and use. 



P. Van Emde Boas et al. (Eds.): SOFSEM 2004, LNCS 2932, pp. 9-21, 2004. 
© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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2 GRIDs 



2.1 The Idea 

In 1998-1999 the UK Research Council community was proposing future 
programmes for R&D. The author was asked to propose an integrating IT 
architecture [6]. The proposal was based on concepts including distributed computing, 
metacomputing, metadata, middleware, client-server migrating to three-layer 
architectures and knowledge-based assists. The novelty lay in the integration of 
various techniques into one architectural framework. 



2.2 The Requirement 

The UK Research Council community of researchers was facing several IT-based 
problems. Their ambitions for scientific discovery included post-genomic discoveries, 
climate change understanding, oceanographic studies, environmental pollution 
monitoring and modelling, precise materials science, studies of combustion processes, 
advanced engineering, pharmaceutical design, and particle physics data handling and 
simulation. They needed more processor power, more data storage capacity, better 
analysis and visualisation - all supported by easy-to-use tools controlled through an 
intuitive user interface. 



2.3 Architecture Overview 

The architecture proposed consists of three layers (Fig. 1). The computation / data 
grid has supercomputers, large servers, massive data storage facilities and specialised 
devices and facilities (e.g. for VR (Virtual Reality)) all linked by high-speed 
networking and forms the lowest layer. The main functions include compute load 
sharing / algorithm partitioning, resolution of data source addresses, security, 
replication and message rerouting. The information grid is superimposed on the 
computation / data grid and resolves homogeneous access to heterogeneous 
information sources mainly through the use of metadata and middleware. Finally, the 
uppermost layer is the knowledge grid which utilises knowledge discovery in 
database technology to generate knowledge and also allows for representation of 
knowledge through scholarly works, peer-reviewed (publications) and grey literature, 
the latter especially hyperlinked to information and data to sustain the assertions in 
the knowledge. 

The concept is based on the idea of a uniform landscape within the GRIDs domain, 
the complexity of which is masked by easy-to-use interfaces. To this facility are 
connected external appliances - ranging from supercomputers, storage access 
networks, data storage robots, specialised visualisation and VR systems, data sensors 
and detectors (e.g. on satellites) to user client devices such as workstations and PDAs 
(Personal Digital Assistants). The connection between the external appliances and the 
GRIDs domain is through agents, supported by metadata, representing the appliance 
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Fig. 1. The 3-Layer GRIDs Architecture 



(and thus continuously available to the GRIDs systems).These representative agents 
handle credentials of the end-user in their current role, appliance characteristics and 
interaction preferences (for both user client appliances and service appliances), 
preference profiles and associated organisational information. These agents interact 
with other agents in the usual way via brokers to locate services and negotiate use. 
The key aspect is that all the agent interaction is based upon available metadata. 



2.4 The GRID 

In 1998 - in parallel with the initial UK thinking on GRIDs - Ian Foster and Carl 
Kesselman published a collection of papers in a book generally known as ‘The GRID 
Bible’ [4], The essential idea is to connect together supercomputers to provide more 
power - the metacomputing technique. However, the major contribution lies in the 
systems and protocols for compute resource scheduling. Additionally, the designers of 
the GRID realised that these linked supercomputers would need fast data feeds so 
developed GRIDFTP. Finally, basic systems for authentication and authorisation are 
described. The GRID has encompassed the use of SRB (Storage Request Broker) 
from SDSC (San Diego Supercomputer Centre) for massive data handling. SRB has 
its proprietary metadata system to assist in locating relevant data resources. It also 
uses LDAP as its directory of resources. The GRID corresponds to the lowest grid 
layer (computation / data layer) of the GRIDs architecture. 
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3 The GRIDs Architecture 



3.1 Introduction 

The idea behind GRIDs is to provide an IT environment that interacts with the user to 
determine the user requirement for service and then satisfies that requirement across 
a heterogeneous environment of data stores, processing power, special facilities for 
display and data collection systems thus making the IT environment appear 
homogeneous to the end-user. 



The GRIDs 
Environment 






USER 
(human or 
another system) 




SOURCE 




RESOURCE 


(data, information. 




(computer, detector. 


software) 




sensor, VR facility) 



Fig. 2. The GRIDs Components 

Referring to Fig. 2, the major components external to the GRIDs environment are: 

a) users: each being a human or another system; 

b) sources: data, information or software 

c) resources: such as computers, sensors, detectors, visualisation or VR (virtual 
reality) facilities 

Each of these three major components is represented continuously and actively 
within the GRIDs environment by: 

1) metadata: which describes the external component and which is changed with 
changes in circumstances through events 

2) an agent: which acts on behalf of the external resource representing it within the 
GRIDs environment. 
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As a simple example, the agent could be regarded as the answering service of 
a person’s mobile phone and the metadata as the instructions given to the service such 
as ‘divert to service when busy’ and / or ‘divert to service if unanswered’. 

Finally there is a component which acts as a ‘go between’ between the agents. 
These are brokers which, as software components, act much in the same way as 
human brokers by arranging agreements and deals between agents, by acting 
themselves (or using other agents) to locate sources and resources, to manage data 
integration, to ensure authentication of external components and authorisation of 
rights to use by an authenticated component and to monitor the overall system. 

From this it is clear that they key components are the metadata, the agents and the 
brokers. 



3.2 Metadata 

Metadata is data about data [7], An example might be a product tag attached to a 
product (e.g. a tag attached to a piece of clothing) that is available for sale. The 
metadata on the product tag tells the end-user (human considering purchasing the 
article of clothing) data about the article itself - such as the fibres from which it is 
made, the way it should be cleaned, its size (possibly in different classification 
schemes such as European, British, American) and maybe style, designer and other 
useful data. The metadata tag may be attached directly to the garment, or it may 
appear in a catalogue of clothing articles offered for sale (or, more usually, both). The 
metadata may be used to make a selection of potentially interesting articles of 
clothing before the actual articles are inspected, thus improving convenience. Today 
this concept is widely-used. Much e-commerce is based on B2C (Business to 
Customer) transactions based on an online catalogue (metadata) of goods offered. 
One well-known example is www.amazon.com . 

What is metadata to one application may be data to another. For example, an 
electronic library catalogue card is metadata to a person searching for a book on a 
particular topic, but data to the catalogue system of the library which will be grouping 
books in various ways: by author, classification code, shelf position, title - depending 
on the purpose required. 

It is increasingly accepted that there are several kinds of metadata. The 
classification proposed (Fig. 3) is gaining wide acceptance and is detailed below. 



Schema Metadata. Schema metadata constrains the associated data. It defines the 
intension whereas instances of data are the extension. From the intension a theoretical 
universal extension can be created, constrained only by the intension. Conversely, any 
observed instance should be a subset of the theoretical extension and should obey the 
constraints defined in the intension (schema). One problem with existing schema 
metadata (e.g. schemas for relational DBMS) is that they lack certain intensional 
information that is required [8]. Systems for information retrieval based on, e.g. the 
SGML (Standard Generalised Markup Language) DTD (Document Type Definition) 
experience similar problems. 
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SCHEMA 





It is noticeable that many ad hoc systems for data exchange between systems send 
with the data instances a schema that is richer than that in conventional DBMS - to 
assist the software (and people) handling the exchange to utilise the exchanged data to 
best advantage. 



Navigational Metadata. Navigational metadata provides the pathway or routing to 
the data described by the schema metadata or associative metadata. In the RDF model 
it is a URL (universal resource locator), or more accurately, a URI (Universal 
Resource Identifier). With increasing use of databases to store resources, the most 
common navigational metadata now is a URL with associated query parameters 
embedded in the string to be used by CGI (Common Gateway Interface) software or 
proprietary software for a particular DBMS product or DBMS-Webserver software 
pairing. 

The navigational metadata describes only the physical access path. Naturally, 
associated with a particular URI are other properties such as: 

a) security and privacy (e.g. a password required to access the target of the URI); 

b) access rights and charges (e.g. does one have to pay to access the resource at the 
URI target); 

c) constraints over traversing the hyperlink mapped by the URI (e.g. the target of 
the URI is only available if previously a field on a form has been input with 
a value between 10 and 20). Another example would be the hypermedia 
equivalent of referential integrity in a relational database; 

d) semantics describing the hyperlink such as ‘the target resource describes the son 
of the person described in the origin resource’ 
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However, these properties are best described by associative metadata which then 
allows more convenient co-processing in context of metadata describing both 
resources and hyperlinks between them and - if appropriate - events. 



Associative Metadata. In the data and information domain associative metadata can 
describe: 

a) a set of data (e.g. a database, a relation (table) or a collection of documents or 
a retrieved subset). An example would be a description of a dataset collected as 
part of a scientific mission; 

b) an individual instance (record, tuple, document). An example would be a library 
catalogue record describing a book; 

c) an attribute (column in a table, field in a set of records, named element in a set of 
documents). An example would be the accuracy / precision of instances of the 
attribute in a particular scientific experiment; 

d) domain information (e.g. value range) of an attribute. An example would be the 
range of acceptable values in a numeric field such as the capacity of a car engine 
or the list of valid values in an enumerated list such as the list of names of car 
manufacturers; 

e) a record / field intersection unique value (i.e. value of one attribute in one 
instance) This would be used to explain an apparently anomalous value. 

In the relationship domain, associative metadata can describe relationships between 
sets of data e.g. hyperlinks. Associative metadata can - with more flexibility and 
expressivity than available in e.g. relational database technology or hypermedia 
document system technology - describe the semantics of a relationship, the 
constraints, the roles of the entities (objects) involved and additional constraints. 

In the process domain, associative metadata can describe (among other things) the 
functionality of the process, its external interface characteristics, restrictions on 
utilisation of the process and its performance requirements / characteristics. 

In the event domain, associative metadata can describe the event, the temporal 
constraints associated with it, the other constraints associated with it and actions 
arising from the event occurring. 

Associative metadata can also be personalised: given clear relationships between 
them that can be resolved automatically and unambiguously, different metadata 
describing the same base data may be used by different users. 

Taking an orthogonal view over these different kinds of information system objects 
to be described, associative metadata may be classified as follows: 

1) descriptive: provides additional information about the object to assist in 
understanding and using it; 

2) restrictive: provides additional information about the object to restrict access to 
authorised users and is related to security, privacy, access rights, copyright and 
IPR (Intellectual Property Rights); 

3) supportive: a separate and general information resource that can be cross-linked 
to an individual object to provide additional information e.g. translation to 
a different language, super- or sub-terms to improve a query - the kind of 
support provided by a thesaurus or domain ontology; 

Most examples of metadata in use today include some components of most of these 
kinds but neither structured formally nor specified formally so that the metadata tends 
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to be of limited use for automated operations - particularly interoperation - thus 
requiring additional human interpretation. 



3.3 Agents 

Agents operate continuously and autonomously and act on behalf of the external 
component they represent. They interact with other agents via brokers, whose task it 
is to locate suitable agents for the requested purpose. An agent’s actions are 
controlled to a large extent by the associated metadata which should include either 
instructions, or constraints, such that the agent can act directly or deduce what action 
is to be taken. Each agent is waiting to be ‘woken up’ by some kind of event; on 
receipt of a message the agent interprets the message and - using the metadata as 
parametric control - executes the appropriate action, either communicating with the 
external component (user, source or resource) or with brokers as a conduit to other 
agents representing other external components. 

An agent representing an end-user accepts a request from the end-user and interacts 
with the end-user to refine the request (clarification and precision), first based on the 
user metadata and then based on the results of a first attempt to locate (via brokers 
and other agents) appropriate sources and resources to satisfy the request. The 
proposed activity within GRIDs for that request is presented to the end-user as 
a ‘deal’ with any costs, restrictions on rights of use etc. Assuming the user accepts the 
offered deal, the GRIDs environment then satisfies it using appropriate resources and 
sources and finally sends the result back to the user agent where - again using 
metadata - end-user presentation is determined and executed. 

An agent representing a source will - with the associated metadata - respond to 
requests (via brokers) from other agents concerning the data or information stored, or 
the properties of the software stored. Assuming the deal with the end-user is accepted, 
the agent performs the retrieval of data requested, or supply of software requested. 

An agent representing a resource - with the associated metadata - responds to 
requests for utilisation of the resource with details of any costs, restrictions and 
relevant capabilities. Assuming the deal with the end-user is accepted the resource 
agent then schedules its contribution to providing the result to the end-user. 



3.4 Brokers 

Brokers act as ‘go betweens’ between agents. Their task is to accept messages from 
an agent which request some external component (source, resource or user), identify 
an external component that can satisfy the request by its agent working with its 
associated metadata and either put the two agents in direct contact or continue to act 
as an intermediary, possibly invoking other brokers (and possibly agents) to handle, 
for example, measurement unit conversion or textual word translation. 

Other brokers perform system monitoring functions including overseeing 
performance (and if necessary requesting more resources to contribute to the overall 
system e.g. more networking bandwidth or more compute power). They may also 
monitor usage of external components both for statistical purposes and possibly for 
any charging scheme. 
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3.5 The Components Working Together 

Now let us consider how the components interact. An agent representing a user may 
request a broker to find an agent representing another external component such as 
a source or a resource. The broker will usually consult a directory service (itself 
controlled by an agent) to locate potential agents representing suitable sources or 
resources. The information will be returned to the requesting (user) agent, probably 
with recommendations as to order of preference based on criteria concerning the 
offered services. The user agent matches these against preferences expressed in the 
metadata associated with the user and makes a choice. The user agent then makes the 
appropriate recommendation to the end-user who in turn decides to ‘accept the deal’ 
or not. 

4 Ambient Computing 

The concept of ambient computing implies that the computing environment is always 
present and available in an even manner. The concept of pervasive computing implies 
that the computing environment is available everywhere and is ‘into everything’. The 
concept of mobile computing implies that the end-user device may be connected even 
when on the move. In general usage of the term, ambient computing implies both 
pervasive and mobile computing. 

The idea, then, is that an end-user may find herself connected (or connectable - she 
may choose to be disconnected) to the computing environment all the time. The 
computing environment may involve information provision (access to database and 
web facilities), office functions (calendar, email, directory), desktop functions (word 
processing, spreadsheet, presentation editor), perhaps project management software 
and systems specialised for her application needs - accessed from her end-user device 
connected back to ‘home base’ so that her view of the world is as if at her desk. In 
addition entertainment subsystems (video, audio, games) should be available. 

A typical configuration might comprise: 

a) a headset with earphone(s) and microphone for audio communication, connected 
by bluetooth wireless local connection to 

b) a PDA (personal digital assistant) with small screen, numeric/text keyboard (like 
a telephone), GSM/GPRS (mobile phone) connections for voice and data, 
wireless LAN connectivity and ports for connecting sensor devices (to measure 
anything close to the end-user) in turn connected by bluetooth to 

c) an optional notebook computer carried in a backpack (but taken out for use in 
a suitable environment) with conventional screen, keyboard, large hard disk and 
connectivity through GSM/GPRS, wireless LAN, cable LAN and dial-up 
telephone. 

The end-user would perhaps use only (a) and (b) (or maybe (b) alone using the built 
in speaker and microphone) in a social or professional context as mobile phone and 
‘filofax’, and as entertainment centre, with or without connectivity to ‘home base’ 
servers and IT environment. For more traditional working requiring keyboard and 
screen the notebook computer would be used, probably without the PDA. The two 
might be used together with data collection validation / calibration software on the 
notebook computer and sensors attached to the PDA. 
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The balance between that (data, software) which is on servers accessed over the 
network and that which is on (one of) the end-user device(s) depends on the mode of 
work, speed of required response and likelihood of interrupted connections. Clearly 
the GRIDs environment is ideal for such a user to be connected. 

Such a configuration is clearly useful for a ‘road warrior’ (travelling salesman), for 
emergency services such as firefighters or paramedics, for businessmen, for 
production industry managers, for the distribution / logistics industry (warehousing, 
transport, delivery), for scientists in the field.... and also for leisure activities such as 
mountain walking, visiting an art gallery, locating a restaurant or visiting an 
archaeological site. 



5 The Challenges 

Such an IT architectural environment inevitably poses challenging research issues. 
The major ones are: 



5.1 Metadata 

Since metadata is critically important for interoperation and semantic understanding, 
there is a requirement for precise and formal representation of metadata to allow 
automated processing. Research is required into the metadata representation language 
expressivity in order to represent the entities user, source, resource. For example, the 
existing Dublin Core Metadata standard [11] is machine-readable but not machine- 
understandable, and furthermore mixes navigational, associative descriptive and 
associative restrictive metadata. A formal version has been proposed [2], 



5.2 Agents 

There is an interesting research area concerning the generality or specificity of agents. 
Agents could be specialised for a particular task or generalised and configured 
dynamically for the task by metadata. Furthermore, agents may well need to be 
reactive and dynamically reconfigured by events / messages. This would cause 
a designer to lean towards general agents with dynamic configuration, but there are 
performance, reliability and security issues. In addition there are research issues 
concerning the syntax and semantics of messages passed between agents and brokers 
to ensure optimal representation with appropriate performance and security. 



5.3 Brokers 

A similar research question is posed for brokers - are they generalised and dynamic 
or specific? However, brokers have not just representational functions, they have also 
to negotiate. The degree of autonomy becomes the key research issue: can the broker 
decide by itself or does it solicit input from the external entity (user, source, resource) 
via its agent and metadata? The broker will need general strategic knowledge 
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(negotiation techniques) but the way a broker uses the additional information supplied 
by the agents representing the entities could be a differentiating factor and therefore 
a potential business benefit. In addition there are research issues concerning the 
syntax and semantics of messages passed between brokers to ensure optimal 
representation with appropriate performance and security. 



5.4 Security 

Security is an issue in any system, and particularly in a distributed system. It becomes 
even more important if the system is a common marketplace with great heterogeneity 
of purpose and intent. The security takes the forms: 

a) prevention of unauthorised access: this requires authentication of the user, 
authorisation of the user to access or use a source or resource and provision or 
denial of that access. The current heterogeneity of authentication and 
authorisation mechanisms provides many opportunities for deliberate or unwitting 
security exposure; 

b) ensuring availability of the source or resource: this requires techniques such as 
replication, mirroring and hot or warm failover. There are deep research issues in 
transactions and rollback/recovery and optimisation; 

c) ensuring continuity of service: this relates to (b) but includes additional fallback 
procedures and facilities and there are research issues concerning the optimal 
(cost-effective) assurance of continuity. 

In the case of interrupted communication there is a requirement for synchronisation 
of the end-user’s view of the system between that which is required on the PDA and / 
or laptop and the servers. 

There are particular problems with wireless communications because of 
interception. Encryption of sensitive transmissions is available but there remain 
research issues concerning security assurance. 



5.5 Privacy 

The privacy issues concern essentially the tradeoff of personal information provision 
for intelligent system reaction. There are research issues on the optimal balance for 
particular end-user requirements. Furthermore, data protection legislation in countries 
varies and there are research issues concerning the requirement to provide data or to 
conceal data. 



5.6 Trust 

When any end-user purchases online (e.g. a book from www.amazon.com) there is 
a trust that the supplier will deliver the goods and that the purchaser’ s credit card 
information is valid. This concept requires much extension in the case of contracts 
for supply of engineered components for assembly into e.g. a car. The provision of an 
e-marketplace brings with it the need for e-tendering, e-contracts, e-payments, 
e-guarantees as well s opportunities to re-engineer the business process for 
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effectiveness and efficiency. This is currently a very hot research topic since it 
requires the representation in an IT system of artefacts (documents) associated with 
business transactions. 



5.7 Interoperability 

There is a clear need to provide the end-user with homogeneous access to 
heterogeneous information sources. His involves schema reconciliation / mapping and 
associated transformations. Associated with this topic are requirements for languages 
that are more representative (of the entities / objects in the real world) and more 
expressive (in expressing the transformations or operations). Recent R&D [10], [9] 
has indicated that graphs provide a neutral basis for the syntax with added value in 
graph properties such that structural properties may be used. 



5.8 Data Quality 

The purpose of data, especially when structured in context as information, is to 
represent the world of interest. There are real research issues in ensuring this is true - 
especially when the data is incomplete or uncertain, when the data is subject to certain 
precision, accuracy and associated calibration constraints or when only by knowing 
its provenance can a user utilise it confidently. 



5.9 Performance 

The architecture opens the possibility of, knowing the characteristics of data / 
information, software and processing power on each node, generating optimal 
execution plans. Refinements involve data movement (expensive if the volumes are 
large) or program code movement (security implications) to appropriate nodes. 



6 Conclusion 

The GRIDs architecture will provide an IT infrastructure to revolutionise and expedite 
the way in which we do business and achieve leisure. The Ambient Computing 
architecture will revolutionise the way in which the IT infrastructure intersects with 
our lives, both professional and social. The two architectures in combination will 
provide the springboard for the greatest advances yet in Information Technology. This 
can only be achieved by excellent R&D leading to commercial take-up and 
development of suitable products, to agreed standards, ideally within an environment 
such as W3C (the World Wide Web Consortium). The current efforts in GRID 
computing have moved some way away from metacomputing and towards the 
architecture described here with the adoption of OGSA (Open Grids Services 
Architecture). However, there is a general feeling that Next Generation GRID 
requires an architecture rather like that described here, as reported in the Report of the 
EC Expert Group on the subject [3], 
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Abstract. We observe that information is the life force through which we 
interact with our environment. The dynamic state of the world is maintained by 
information management. These observations motivated us to develop the 
concept of fully connected information space which we introduce in this paper. 
We discuss its structure and properties and present our research work and 
contributions for its maintenance. We also speculate the future of this 
information space and our mode of interaction with it. 



1 Introduction 

The dynamic state of the world is managed by the laws of the nature, which we 
cannot alter or mess around with. The only way to maintain our lives in this dynamic 
environment is to synchronize our activities with the activities of nature. For example, 
we must learn about natural disasters in an appropriate time and plan our activities 
accordingly. In many situations activities are time bound and therefore, we must 
define time constraints (TC) for our approach to handle such activities. For example, 
we retrieve/acquire information about a possible earthquake from multiple sources. 
We integrate relevant pieces of information for making some sense and then we 
decide to take some safety measure. We would like to describe the entire process in 
three simple steps, which we refer to as Pull-Process-Push (PPP). In Pull step 
information is retrieved from the global information space, in Process step the 
retrieved and integrated information is manipulated and finally in Push step the result 
and modified information is thrown back to the information space. Unfortunately 
these steps are not that easy to perform. Each defines a large research domain, which 
is increasing continuously as our interaction with information change and with our 
new requirements. It is important to note that the research activities in these domains 
are interdisciplinary with a high degree of cooperation among majority of technical 
disciplines. We confine our discussion to information management discipline. 

To achieve these PPP successfully the information management discipline, 
initially, worked in a modular fashion with little integration. Thus, data processing, 
networking, telecommunication, etc., evolved in a modular fashion and appeared to be 
remotely complementary to each other. Our ever growing need of new technology for 
managing information either motivated us or forced us to discover interrelationship 
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Land and water 



Fig. 1 . A Fully Connected Information Space 



Under water 



among these disciplines. Our investigation reveled that they are not only 
complementary but highly dependent on each other and essential to build the fully 
connected information space we deserve. 

Figure 1 illustrates the fully connected information space we require. A node of 
this space which can be any real world object that has some functionality is fully and 
continuously connected with all other objects. Nearly all these connections are duplex 
where any two parties can exchange consistent information without any temporal and 
spatial constraints. This will create a very high degree of concurrent traffic and if 
updates are allowed - which must be - then there will be an extremely high degree of 
data and resource (CPU, I/O, etc.) contention. At present there is no concurrency 
control and scheduling mechanisms which can satisfactorily managed such traffic. 
The information space will inherit not only the problem of concurrency but all other 
information management problems - system and application - and each one will 
require an innovative solution. We will have to deal with information space recovery, 
database distribution, and so on, in a very different way. These are some of the 
problems we present in this paper and provide our solutions to the basic problems. 



2 Application Domain 

There will be millions of application level problems. A user will retrieve information 
from a large number of sources, which must be integrated to make some sense out of 
that. No information integration scheme is capable to handle such varied formats. It is 
so frustrating to deal with state tax form format, federal tax form format, admission 
forms format, and so on. Some ask First name. Middle initial, Last name, in this order 
where as some other forms ask for them in reverse order. It is obvious that such 
diversity is likely to increase significantly in the globally shared information space 
and to improve quality of service and user comfort some information integration 
interface is highly desirable. Figure 2 presents a possible scenario of information 
integration. 
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Fig. 2. Information integration scenario 



2.1 Medical Informatics 

Let us consider highly heterogeneous medical informatics domain. Current health care 
infrastructure and the services it provides are highly federated. Patients are seen in 
emergency departments, specialized clinics, physician’s offices, and inpatient hospital 
environments. Prescriptions are filled in pharmacies, and laboratory and radiographic 
information is captured in yet another environment. From data format viewpoint 
information from each device including human is represented in a specialized format 
usually not compatible to each other. The physician reviews each data separately and 
discovers compatibility in an ad hoc manner which is good enough for a correct 
diagnosis. This is not only time consuming but primitive from current information 
management viewpoint. 



Voice recorded data 
Data format - Fv 



Physical examination data 
Data format - Fp 



Electronic Medical Record 

x \/ / fv 






Fo 



Fh 

Fp Fx 
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Hand recorded history 
Data format - Fh 



X-Ray data 
Data format - Fx 



OCR data 
Data format - Fo 



NMR data 
Data format - Fn 



Fig. 3. Heterogeneous medical data repository 
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Figure 3 visualizes the current scenario in practice. A number of data sources such 
as X-Ray, OCR, etc., have their own specific format suitable for recording the results 
of a patient. A data format such as Fv is usually not compatible; semantically and 
syntactically with other format. The data compatibility problem gets worse because of 
synonyms and homonyms which may be present in all or some of the formats. Then 
there is a question of false data redundancy which may not be easily recognizable. For 
example two different patients with the same name may be examined by two different 
caregivers and one is subjected to OCR and another to X-Ray. If not careful these two 
records may falsely taken as duplication which may lead to incorrect billing or 
diagnosis. A significant challenge lies in the fact that medical information is related to 
people, and people are inherently difficult to uniquely identify. There are a finite 
number of combinations of first and surnames. This leads to significant real-world 
duplication of partial or entire names. Presenting further difficulties is the fact that 
many people are actually identified by more than one name, often using a nickname 
or preferring the use of a middle name rather than their given first name. Government 
or corporate identifiers such as SSN ( Social Security Number), or medical record 
number do not exist for all people; additional differentiators which are inherent to all 
persons such as DOB ( Date of Birth), gender, race are limited in their ability to 
uniquely identifier an individual again by the finite set of combinations. A positive 
DNA identification of individual patients is not practicable in most locations. 
Sequencing technology is currently limited and expensive, and the resultant data is 
large, in the order of 3x I 0 9 base pairs or 1GB per patient. This is clearly too large to 
be a suitable primary key even if all participating component systems could access 
this data. 

Positive identification of an entity (e.g., patient, department, equipment, etc.) 
within a single well-regulated database system is relatively simple and is a foundation 
of relational databases. In a relational model the instance of an entity is represented by 
a row and a primary key is used to uniquely identify the entity. Other related relations 
are linked together using the concept of foreign key. This scheme however only 
enforces tuple uniqueness and does not guarantee that a real world entity is not 
duplicated within the base relation. For example, multiple instances of Thomas Smith 
may occur in a table each with an internally unique identifier as a result of treatments 
at multiple locations, which may not be related. This is desirable if indeed more than 
one real patient is named Thomas Smith. At the architecture level this demonstrates 
the significance of choosing appropriate candidate keys. Identification and duplication 
prevention of entities can be regulated through intelligent applications such as good 
Human Computer Interface (HCI) for data entry and creation of patients through the 
Admission, Discharge, and Transfer (ADT) software. A human operator can make 
decisions regarding the uniqueness of a real patient and distinguish between the 
requirement to create a new patient database instance or the selection of an existing 
record. Significant challenges are introduced however when an automation of this 
process is to be achieved; as in the case of entity resolution across a federation or 
batch import processes. 

Integration of distributed data sources does not guarantee unique instances of real- 
world entities. The component systems of a federation or data feeds into a repository 
may use different candidate keys for the base entity relations. Several approaches 
have been developed to address this problem ranging from probabilistic key 
matching, to pre-hoc user-defined mapping [1], In addition to this integration issue, 
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another major problem which frequently occurs and has not been addressed 
satisfactorily is the correctness of data. They assume that accessed or data read by any 
equipment is correct. Often potential key elements are inconsistent or incomplete due 
to the data acquisition method or clinical environment. For example OCR ( Optical 
Character Recognition ) scanners are prone to character misrecognition. Clinically 
induced ambiguity can result from the chaos of acquiring data in emergent situations 
or lack of enforcement of standard operation procedures. Often a physician’s initials 
or only last name are collected, or non-standard clinical abbreviations are used. 

The variety of data acquisition methods involved in the collection of medical 
information increases the difficulty of assimilating these facts into a comprehensive 
patient history. A majority of relevant medical history is still hand-written into patient 
charts. Often this information is difficult or impossible to acquire electronically. Data 
is frequently collected in an urgent or emergent clinical setting where it is 
impracticable to interact directly with an online data acquisition tool. The non- 
prompted and non-validated nature of this data collection often leads to incomplete 
information, and data acquired in this manner is difficult to later merge to an 
electronic system. Snapshot digital images of the paper charts can be linked to patient 
database records; however this increases the storage requirements of the system 
without significant analytical benefit. Images are not easily analyzed 
programmatically. Physician dictation is also not easily captured. Voice recognition 
technologies are in their infancy, and libraries to address the specialized vocabulary of 
the medical domain are even less developed. Transcription remains the primary 
method of electronically acquiring dictation; and even then this information is in 
natural-language syntax rather than an easily analyzable format. Some attempt has 
been made to facilitate directed point of care data entry by physicians through mobile 
online systems such as Pen & Pad which prompt the user to build statements which 
are valid in predefined meta-knowledge syntax [2], However, in practice point of care 
data collection is largely performed on paper forms, which are converted to electronic 
format by means of OCR scanners. This acquisition method is prone to character 
misrecognition and form alignment issues. 

Thus, from administrative as well as from treatment viewpoints a correct and 
consistent maintenance of EMR ( Electronic Medical Record) is highly desirable. This 
kind of maintenance must not undermine the security and efficiency in data access 
and management. In this paper we do not address security, which is a highly complex 
problem to solve in its own right. 

To express the entire patient experience in an EMR or assemble a comprehensive 
continuum of care has become extremely complex but these have to be resolved 
efficiently for accurately identifying and treating patients across systems. If the 
specialized component systems are to be expressed through a federated schema or 
contribute to a data warehouse, an automated mechanism must be built to facilitate 
this entity resolution. 

Due to limitations of the Human Computer Interface (HCI) in HIMS, the data 
collection process especially at point of care is prone to error. This error however, 
once quantified can be exploited to provide an information gain. Our work in progress 
explores using contextually implied keys and probabilistic adjustments to enhance a 
traditional key equivalence approach for solving some of the medical data 
management problems. 

We observe that data produced by a source acquires some characteristics of the 
source. Thus, an instrument that measures blood pressure or heart beat leaves its mark 
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on the result. We argue that a reverse process can be applied which will allow us to 
identify the source of data by examining the data value. Thus, by looking at a 
patient’s history it would be possible to identify what medical instruments were used 
to collect health data for diagnosis. This will also provide us a reasonable amount of 
data accuracy and some motivation for further examination. 



2.2 World Wide Web (Web) 

The advent of World Wide Web (Web) presented a global sharable repository. Any 
user could surf the web anytime without being aware of the physical location of the 
repository. However, it did little to create a unified information space which is being 
experimented by the Grid infrastructure. However, in spite of a number of limitations 
the web has turned out to be an excellent platform for e-commerce and m-commerce. 
Organizations no longer want to limit the scope of the web to a repository and a 
showcase; rather they want to use it as a powerful communication tool to disseminate 
latest information on all kinds of things. They find web systems more suitable in 
every respect than legacy systems for managing their activities because of its 
flexibility and universality. As a result of this, all information storage and access 
activities are migrating to web. In our work we are experimenting with web services 
to provide desired information and services to static as well as mobile users. 

Web Bazzar: A Web-Based System for Service Discovery. There have been 
increasing demands from mobile users (M-users) to access location-based information 
(locations of restaurant, movie theatres, etc.) and desired services (ticket booking, 
buying pizzas, etc.) at any time and from anywhere through mobile devices using 
Location Dependent Query (LDQ). The significant advances in mobile technology 
can easily incorporate this facility into the existing mobile infrastructure. The idea of 
providing services and information through web is not new and currently there are a 
few middleware-based solutions for accessing location-based information are 
available [1], [2], [3], [5], [8], [9], [16] but they are limited in scope. Their limitation 
is mainly due to a tight integration between Content Providers (CP) and Service 
Providers (SP), which makes dynamic configuration becomes harder to develop and 
expensive to process. 



Service Provider (SP) Content Provider (CP) 




Fig. 4. Location based information scheme 



Figure 1 illustrates the current scheme. Each CP provides specific information (i.e., 
weather, hotel, etc.) and supports specific format. A SP or a number of CPs has to 
individually register with a SP for satisfying the needs of a mobile user. In this tight 
integration or mapping, the user may have to content with fixed information format 
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and if Ihe user wants information on a particular topic his SP may not be able to 
provide it because the SP may not be able to register with the desired CP dynamically. 
In order to overcome these problems and efficiently satisfy all users’ (static or 
mobile) demands, we propose to use Web service as an interface (middleware) 
between the CPs and SPs. Thus, a SP will interact with Universal Description, 
Discovery & Integration (UDDI), which in turn will reach relevant web service to get 
the answer. 

Web Service-based middleware does provide a standard way to communicate 
among heterogonous applications and it is highly flexible and scalable but at present it 
is not well equipped to provide location-based services because (a) it uses centralized 
repository (e.g., UDDI) for publishing Web services, (b) it has limited keyword-based 
search facility for services and (c) it lacks appropriate semantics for discovering 
location based services. We propose to overcome these limitations in our architectural 
framework, referred to as “Web Bazzar”, of middleware approach which will make it 
possible to discover location-based web services easily and cheaply through the 
location-aware UDDI. We present a couple of simple examples to show the 
usefulness of our proposal. 

Example 1. User subscribes to SP for service by giving payment information and 
preference profile. The user during his trip to Kansas City wants to go to a coffee 
shop. He enters the request ( using some location dependent query language), gets the 
list of coffee shops (identified using his personal profile), selects the shop which gives 
discount on coffee, clicks the link and pays for the item. In return he gets a 
transaction id, goes to the shop, enters the id and gets his coffee. The user profiles 
can be maintained and the information can be given to the user proactively. 

Example 2. User wants to eat special pizza. He selects pizza store using mobile 
device after getting store’s information from Web Bazzar. The sendee selects the right 
kinds of pizzas using information from profde. The pizza order is given to the shop 
and when it is ready the GPS sendee is used to get user’s location. User location is 
dispatched to map web sendee to obtain route for delivery. 



Issues in the Design and Development of Web Bazaar. M-commerce application 
architecture framework can be broadly classified in to two models: Push Model and 
Pull Model [4], [5], In the pull model user requests a transaction, server looks for 
appropriate service, contacts the CP and retrieves the information, process data and 
gives the results back to the user. In the push model the server collects the 
information from different data sources according to the current location of the user 
and pushes it to mobile unit. Since our aim is to develop a proactive architecture for 
m-commerce applications push model is more suited to our requirements. Proactive 
architecture requires caching of possible user required context services on the mobile 
unit which greatly reduces the query processing time as the upward communication 
from the mobile unit to the middleware is greatly reduced. So the major requirements 
in mobile middleware are (a) semantic profile driven cache management (b) semantic 
web services description, (c) semantic web services discovery protocol, (d) proposing 
a structure of UDDI, which can search, based location context of the user, and (e) 
broadcasting of web services information. Figure 5 shows the components of the 
proposed middleware. 
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Fig. 5. A reference structure of Web Bazaar 



Semantic profile driven caching component. Traditional caching uses spatial 
locality of data, but semantic caching considers the semantic relation of data. In our 
case we relate data with respect to the location and data related to the same location is 
cached. For example all the restaurants are related with location. So all the restaurants 
at a particular location are cached rather than the restaurants stored physically next to 
each other in the database. Semantic caching is required in our architecture to 
minimize communication overhead and retrieval time. 

Semantic Caching for Location Dependent Data (LDD). When the user is on the 
move, data of the current location is cached in the MU. Data that is cached is based on 
the preferences specified by the user in his profile. Also as user moves out of the 
current location data stored in the MU becomes invalid. Mechanisms have been 
specified in [13] on cache replacement of location dependent data. For LDD cache 
replacement should be a balance between how frequently the location data is cached 
and the proximity of the current user location to the location data stored on the MU. 
The aim here is to optimize the tradeoff between the number of cache refreshes, 
which are triggered by the change in user location and validity of the LDD stored on 
the MU. Schemes like [14] assume that the speed and direction of the MU is available 
so the future location of the MU is predicted and the location data is cached 
accordingly which further reduces the number of cache refreshes. The information 
about user movement (direction, speed, etc.) can be obtained and we plan to use this 
in the development of Web Bazzar. 

We also have to deal with user connectivity problem. If the user is continuously 
connected to the wireless network then the cached data can be refreshed as soon as 
user moves to a different location. But if the user is not continuously connected then 
data-recharging scheme [11] needs to be used. Whenever the user connects to the 
network, cache is recharged with the data depending on the current location, his future 
plans and the preferences user specifies in the profile. 

Thus, in the information management discipline the integration, diffusion, and 
merging of web, data warehousing, business processes, mobility, networking, etc., 
become seamless. Now a days it is very common to hear mobile web mining, web 
mining, web caching, mobile database systems, mobile federated systems, and so on, 
and the state of the research and development in this integrated area. It is, therefore, 
not acceptable to say that one is doing research in mobile web caching but is not 
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knowledgeable in mobile discipline. Researchers as well as the research activities are 
integrated, diffused and merged in a seamless manner. 



3 Mobility 

Wireless communication through PCS (Personal Communication Systems) or GSM 
(Global System for Mobile Communications) has become a norm of present day 
society. Cell phones are more common than watches and in addition to being portable 
communication tools, they have become web-browsing platforms. 
Telecommunication companies are continuously improving the communication 
qualities, security, availability and reliability of cell phones and trying to enhance its 
scope by adding data management capabilities, which is highly desirable. Motivated 
by such growing demand, we envision an information processing system based on 
PCS or GSM architecture, which we refer to as the Mobile Database System (MDS). 
It is essentially a distributed client/server system where clients can move around 
freely while performing their data processing activities in connected, disconnected or 
intermittent connected mode. The MDS that we present here is a ubiquitous database 
system where unlike conventional systems the processing unit could also reach data 
location for processing. Thus, it can process debit/credit transactions, pay utility bills, 
make airline reservations, and other transactions without being subject to any 
geographical constraints. Since there is no MDS type of system available, it is 
difficult to identify the transaction volume at mobile units, however, the present 
information processing needs and trends in e-commerce indicate that transaction 
workload at each mobile unit could be high and MDS would be a useful resource to 
organizations and individuals alike. 

Although MDS is a distributed system based on client server paradigm, it functions 
differently than conventional centralized or distributed systems and supports diverse 
applications and system functionalities. It achieves such diverse functionalities by 
imposing comparatively more constraints and demands on MDS infrastructure. To 
manage system-level functions, MDS may require different transaction management 
schemes (concurrency control, database recovery, query processing, etc.), different 
logging scheme, different caching schemes, and so on. The topic of this paper is log 
management for application recovery through the use of mobile agents. 

3.1 Reference Architecture of Mobile Database System 

Figure 6 illustrates our reference architecture of Mobile Database System (MDS). It is 
a distributed multidatabase client/server system based on cellular infrastructure. We 
have added a number of DBSs (database Servers) to incorporate data processing 
capability without affecting any aspect of the generic mobile network [3], 

A set of general purpose computers (PCs, workstations, etc.) are interconnected 
through a high-speed wired network, which are categorized into Fixed Hosts (FH) and 
Base Stations (BS) or mobile support stations (MSS). One or more BSs are connected 
with a BS Controller or Cell Site Controller (BSC) [9], which coordinates the 
operation of BSs using its own stored software program when commanded by the 
MSC (Mobile Switching Center). We also incorporate some additional simple data 
processing capability in BSs to handle the coordination of transaction processing. 
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Fig. 6. A reference architecture of Mobile Database System (MDS) 

Unrestricted mobility in PCS and GSM is supported by wireless link between BS 
and mobile units such as PDA (Personal Digital Assistants), laptop, cell phones, etc. 
We refer to these as Mobile Hosts (MH) or Mobile Units (MU) [9], [12], which 
communicate with BSs using wireless channels [9], The power of a BS defines its 
communication region, which we refer to as a cell. The size of a cell depends upon 
the power of its BS and also restricted by the limited bandwidth of wireless 
communication channels. Thus, the number of BSs in MDS defines the number of 
cells. In reality a high power BS is not used because of a number of factors [9], [ 12] 
rather a number of low power BSs are deployed for managing movement of MUs. 
A MU may be in powered off or in idle state (doze mode) or it may be actively 
processing data and can freely move from one cell to another. When a MU crosses a 
cell boundary, it is disconnected from its last BS and gets connected to the BS of the 
cell it enters. In such inter-cell movement the handojf median ism makes sure that the 
boundary crossing is seamless and data processing is not affected. 

A DBS provides full database services and it communicates with MUs only 
through a BS. DBSs can either be installed at BSs or can be a part of FHs or can be 
independent to BS or FH. A MU is unable to provide reliable storage as provided by 
conventional clients and for this reason it usually relies on the static nodes (FH or BS) 
to save its data. This is especially true for activities such as recovery, logging, 
concurrency control, data caching, etc. It is possible to install DBS at BSs, however, 
we argue against this approach. Note that BS is a switch and it has specific tasks to 
perform, which does not include database functionality. To work as a database server 
the entire architecture of a BS (hardware and software) may have to be revised, which 
would be unacceptable from mobile communication viewpoint. We argue that mobile 
database functionality and wireless communication should be modular with minimum 
degree of overlap on their functionality. For these reasons and for the reason of 
scalability, we created DBSs as separate nodes on the wired network, which could be 
reached by any BS at anytime. 
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3.2 Mobilaction: A Mobile Transaction Model 

Transaction concept is essential for dealing with any type of information 
management. It is especially true in MDS because it imposes a number of new 
constraints in information management. Motivated by unique requirements of MDS, 
we developed a mobile transaction model which we refer to as “ Mobilaction ” [20]. 
We present here some data characteristics related to mobility before we introduce 
Mobilaction. 

Conventional data do not change their values based on the mode of the query 
(when and where the query originated). Consider for example, the “SSN”, “mother's 
maiden name”, “city of birth”, “mother tongue”, etc., of a person. Any enquiry about 
these attributes of the person either from any where in the world will provide an 
identical response. On the other hand, there are some data types that generate different 
but correct responses when the mode of the query on them changes (for example, 
room rent of a hotel, sales tax, city tax, etc). If an enquiry on the tax rate is made 
about Kansas City and then at Dallas, then there would be two different but correct 
answers. Thus the same query on this data from a moving object with a changing 
query location could have different correct answers. We refer to the first type of data 
as “location free data” and to the second type as “Location Dependent Data (LDD)”. 

LDD gives rise to Location Dependent Query (LDQ) and Location Aware Query 
(LAQ). The answer of a LDQ depends on the geographical origin of the query. For 
example the answer to a query “ What is the distance of the airport ’ is strongly tied to 
the geographical origin of this query. Now let us introduce mobility in query 
processing. Let us consider, for example, a person who is traveling by car on a 
business trip from Boston, first to Kansas City and then to Dallas. While on the road 
the traveler continues to ask “ What is the distance of the airport’ after every few 
minutes. The system will generate multiple correct answers to this query and each 
answer will be strongly related with the geographical origin of the query. Thus from 
these reasoning we came to the conclusion that like ACID (Atomicity, Consistency, 
Isolation, and Durability) property, location mapping has to be a basic property of 
Mobilaction which we incorporate. We now formally define our Mobilaction model. 

An Execution Fragment e y is a partial order e tj ,= { Oj, <j} where 

• Oj = OSj u {Njl where OSj = U k Oj k , Oj k e{read, write f and Nj e{abort L , 
commit k }. Here these are location dependent commit and abort. 

• For any O jk and Oj, where Ojk = R(x) and Oj, = W(x)for a data object x, then 
either 0, k <j Oj, or O jt <j O jk 

• V Oj k e OSj, OSj<jNj 

A Mobile Transaction T, is a triple <F h L,, FLM,> where F, = fe,,, e i2 ... , e,„} is 
a set of execution fragments, L, = jl ib l i2 , ... , l,„} is a set of locations, and 
FLM, = I flm u , flm i2 , ... . flm in } is a set of fragment location mappings where 
\/j, flm,j(e,j) — I,]. 
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3.3 Mobilaction: Execution and Commitment 

Although MDS is a distributed system based on client server paradigm, it functions 
differently than conventional centralized or distributed systems and supports diverse 
applications and system functionalities. It achieves such diverse functionalities by 
imposing comparatively more constraints and demands on MDS infrastructure. To 
manage system-level functions, MDS may require different transaction management 
schemes (concurrency control, database recovery, query processing, etc.), different 
logging scheme, different caching schemes, and so on. We describe one way of 
execution Mobilaction on MDS and present a commit protocol. 

A Mobilaction may run on multiple nodes which could be located anywhere in the 
network. Each e t represents a subset of the total T. processing. A T. is requested at a 
MU, it is fragmented [20], and are executed at the MU and at a set of DBSs. Note that 
no fragment of a Ti is sent to another MU for execution. This is because in MDS, a 
MU is a personal unit and its use is controlled by its owner who can switch it off or 
disconnect it from the network at any time. This could force the Ti to fail unnecessary. 
Furthermore, other MUs may not have necessary data to process the fragment 
generated by another MU, in which case the fragment will end up at a DBS. Also 
transfer of e/s to other MUs will incur wireless communication overhead which could 
be prohibitive. 

In MDS, like conventional distributed database systems, a coordinator (CO) is 
required to manage the commit of T. [20] and its role can be illustrated with the 
execution of a 7/ A T t originates at MU and its BS is identified as the holder of the 
CO of 7/ The MU fragments Ti extracts its e , sends T. - e. to the CO and begins 
processing e r The MU may move to other cell during the execution of e t , which must 
be logged for recovery. At the end of the execution of e r the MU updates its cache 
copy of the database, composes update shipment and sends it to the CO. CO logs the 
updates from the MU. 

Upon receipt of 71 - e i from MU, the CO splits 71 - e i into els (i ± j ) and sends them 
to a set of relevant DBSs for execution. Note that the presence of handoff may delay 
the execution and commit of a 71. In this situation even a small 71 may appear as a 
long-running 71. Thus, the meaning of long-running 71 on MDS could be (a) a small 
71 (such as debit/credit) may take long time to run because of frequent handoffs and 
(b) the T. does access a large number of data items, such as the preparation of bank 
customer monthly statements, and takes long time to execute in the absence of any 
handoff. It is, however, meaningless to run statement preparation transactions on MU 
and long-running transaction in our case will be mostly of (a) type. 

It is obvious that a conventional two-phase or three-phase commit protocol [10] 
would not work satisfactorily in MDS. It will generate excessive overhead, which 
could not be handled by MDS. We have developed a commit protocol, which we 
refer to as TCOT (Transaction Commit on Timeout) which meets the following 
objectives: 

• Uses minimum number of wireless messages. 

• MU and DBS involved in Ti processing have independent decision making 
capability and 

• It is non-blocking. 

TCOT is based on timeout concept. Timeouts are usually used to identify a failure 
situation. For example, in messaging systems the sender waits for the 
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acknowledgement of a message receipt for a timeout period before resending or not 
sending the message at all. In distributed database systems the use of timeout is 
necessary for developing a “non-blocking” transaction commit protocol 
[10], [11], [12]. We propose the use of timeout for our commit protocol. We assume 
that instead of failure the end of timeout period indicates a success. Thus, at the end 
of the timeout it is expected that the receiver has received the message sent by the 
sender. This is the basis of defining the completion of transaction commit in TCOT. 

TCOT strives to limit the number of messages (especially uplink) needed to 
commit a 71. It does so by assuming that all members of a commit set successfully 
commit their fragments within the defined timeout leading to commit of T.. Unlike 
2PC or 3PC [10], [11], [12], no further communications between the CO and 
participants take place for keeping track of the progress of fragments. However, the 
failure situation is immediately communicated to CO to make a final decision about 
commit. 

It is well known that finding the most appropriate value of a timeout is not always 
easy because it depends on a number of system variables, which could be difficult to 
quantify [10]. However, it is usually possible to define a value for timeout, which 
performs well in all cases. It should be noted that an imprecise value of timeout does 
not affect the correctness but affects the performance of an algorithm. We, therefore, 
assume that timeout value can be defined with some degree of accuracy satisfactory to 
TCOT. We discuss in detail the behavior and performance of TCOT in our 
paper [13]. 



3.4 Application Recovery in Mobile Database System 

An efficient scheme for application is required for MDS. We are not concerned about 
the database recovery because that is taken care by the underlying database recovery 
mechanisms. We have developed an efficient recovery protocol which uses mobile 
agents to recover from any kind of failure. 

Application recovery, unlike database recovery, enhances application availability 
by recovering the execution state of applications. This process is relatively more 
complex than database recovery because (a) there are a large numbers of applications 
required to manage database processing (b) presence of multiple application states, 
and (c) the absence of the notion of the “last consistent state”. This gets more 
complex in MDS because of (a) unique processing demands of mobile units, (b) the 
existence of random handoffs, and (c) the presence of operations in connected, 
disconnected, and intermittent connected modes. 

The log management is the main component of any recovery scheme. We present 
here our mobile agent based recovery approach. We argue that for MDS the use of 
conventional approaches for managing log, even with modifications, would impose 
unmanageable burden on the limited channel capacity and, therefore, reject their use. 

An efficient recovery scheme requires that the log management must consume 
minimum system resources and recreate the execution environment as soon as 
possible after MU reboots. For application recovery the MU and the server must build 
a log of the events that change the execution states of T r In conventional distributed 
systems, log management is straightforward since no mobility is involved and a single 
stable storage area is available for storing log. In MDS a MU cannot be relied upon 
and, therefore, it is necessary to store the log information at some stable place that can 
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survive MU failure. Schemes that provide recovery in PCS failure use the BS where 
the MU currently resides for storing the log. Note that managing log for PCS failure 
is relatively easy because it does not support 71 processing. 

Our objective is to utilize the unique processing capability of mobile agents in 
managing application log for efficient application recovery, which will conform to 
MDS limitations and mobile discipline constraints. We aim to achieve this conformity 
and desired efficiency by incorporating the following properties in our scheme: 
(a) communication overhead (wired/wireless) should be low, (b) recovery time should 
be minimal, and (c) easy deployment of recovery schemes in the network. 

A mobile agent is an autonomous program that can move from machine to machine 
in heterogeneous network under its own control [14], It can suspend its execution at 
any point, transport itself to a new machine, and resume execution from the point it 
stopped execution. An agent carries both the code and the application state. Actually 
mobile agent paradigm is an extension of the client/server architecture with code 
mobility. Some of the advantages of mobile which we exploit are: 

a. Protocol Encapsulation: Mobile agents can incorporate their own protocols in 
their code instead of depending on the legacy code provided by the hosts. 

b. Robustness and fault-tolerance: When failures are detected, host systems can 
easily dispatch agents to other hosts. This ability makes the agents fault-tolerant. 

C. Asynchronous and autonomous execution: Once the agents are dispatched 
from a host, they can make decisions independently and autonomously. 

Our idea was to delegate all operations that involved mobility to mobile agents. We 
created a number of agents for creating, identifying, and writing log records. Thus, 
one agent was responsible for writing local log records, one was responsible for 
dispatching the local log records to a stable storage (at the base station), one was 
responsible for identifying mobile unit failure and log unification, and one was 
responsible for making log available to mobile unit for recovery. We developed two 
recovery protocols under a scheme which is referred to as “Forward Strategy”. Under 
this scheme we developed two recovery protocols which are called (a) Forward Log 
Unification Scheme and (b) Forward Notification Scheme. To establish the 
superiority of our schemes we compared its performance with three other schemes. 
We showed that our schemes gave better performance in most of the recovery 
situations. 



4 Sensor Technology 

All pervading aspect of information space introduced earlier was a very useful 
property but at the same time it created a serious problem related to the capture of 
information from difficult to reach geographical locations not easily reachable by 
humans such as ocean bed, enemy territories, deep space, and so on. The medical 
field also has similar difficulty, how to collect data of internal live organs such as 
liver, heart, etc. Such requirements gave rise to sensor technology where minute 
device called “sensor” is utilized for data collection, validation, processing, and 
storing. A sensor is a programmable, low-cost, low-power, multi-functional device. 
One of its multi-functional properties is its capability of continuously gathering 
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desired information about the location of its deployment. For medical field two types 
of sensor (a) immersive and (b) non-immersive were developed. Immersive sensors 
were planted inside human body and non-immersive sensors remained outside the 
body. 




Fig. 7. An ESN with Micro-sensomet 



Micro-sensornet 




We define the concept of “Embedded Sensor Space (ESS)”, which is a countably 
infinite set of uniquely programmed sensors. Thus, ESS = s r s 2 , ... , s where s, 

( ; = 1, 2, ..., oo) is a programmed sensor. A node in the embedded sensor net captures 
data of its environment and dispatches it to other sensors through routers. There are 
quite a few unsolved problems related to network management and routing. From 
ESN viewpoint s , and s, (i A j) are fully connected and have direct communication 
facility. 

We are working on a complex sensor network which is illustrated in Figure 7. The 
Embeded sensor net is composed of individual sensors and micro-sensor net. 
A micro-sensor net is a set of small number of specialized sensors fully connected 
together. One of the nodes in a micro-sensor net is responsible for coordinating the 
activities of other sensors in the set. This gives rise to the problem of leader election 
problem, which we do not discuss in this paper. 

The unique properties of sensors allowed us to link them in all kinds of topology. 
Thus, it is possible to build a globally connected infrastructure where uniquely 
programmed sensors are embedded at desired places. For example, programmed 
sensors may be embedded at various points in all cars of a family, in the house, in the 
office, in children's school bags, in parents' briefcases, etc. Each sensor will capture 
data and communicate with other sensors, which will help the parents to be aware of 
and be fully connected with everyday activities of each family member. At the time of 
need any family members can be reached instantly. On a large scale we can visualize 
sensor deployment at various places (buildings, malls, factories, etc.) of a city for 
continuous monitoring of events for managing security. Similarly to protect water 
supply, gas pipelines, and so on, programmed sensors can be deployed at strategic 
locations. 
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Fig. 8. Data capture. Validation, Analysis, Formatting and storage 

Figure 8 illustrates an example of sensor network deployment to monitor gas 
emission at various landfills and send information to the DBMS for further processing 
and dissemination. The reference sensor network architecture we envision will be 
very large and highly data intensive since sensors will be capturing data continuously. 
The emission of gases and their volume are not predictable so these sensors will have 
to be active continuously and there must also have a fail-safe scheme, which would 
ensure that any sensor failure or malfunctioning is promptly propagated to the servers 
for immediate action to minimize the damage. This implies that they will be sending 
different types of data with different constraints associated with them. Some data will 
be temporal in nature with limited validity. These must be processed in real-time and 
decision, if any, must be propagated to target sensors for changing or altering their 
functionality. The diversity of data category, their real-time characteristics, 
propagation of results to target sensors present a number of complex data 
management problems. 

We identify the following data management tasks, which must be performed 
efficiently for managing the entire network and dissemination of right information to 
right destination (people and institutions). Each of these steps are elaborated below 
and our research approach for their management is described 

• Stream data capture from specific sensors. 

• Validation of captured streams data. 

• Analyzing, formatting, and verifying real-time processing of stream data. 

• Storing of formatted data in the database and updating the data warehouse. 

• Posting necessary information on the web. 



4.1 Stream Data Capture from Specific Sensors 

A sensor can send data in any form, i.e., pulses, packets, sound, etc. There are a large 
number of data capture schemes are available [15], [18], [19]. We are in the process 
of developing, which will take into consideration energy conservation aspect. This 
stream data must be converted before it can be stored and processed. Since sensors in 
our network could be location specific we propose to program the L/L information in 
the sensor, which will be appended to each dispatch from that sensor. We agree that 
this will increase the cost but the benefit will outweigh the cost. This conversion can 
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be easily done by a simple mapping function, since the type of the dispatch from a 
sensor will be known in advance. A simple conversion table, residing in the interface, 
will be satisfactory for the conversion. 



4.2 Validation of Captured Streams Data 

Data must be validated before it is accepted for storage. The validation will require to 
(a) verify the source of the data, which must be the right sensor and (b) check that the 
captured data is not corrupt. We are investigating the use a directory, which will store 
the mapping of L/L with sensor. 



4.3 Posting Necessary Information on the Web 

Many organizations (private and government) will share the captured and processed 
stream data results. We propose to make them available through secured web. The 
web will be accessed through static and mobile clients. We have done significant 
amount of work on mobility [13], [19], [22], [23] and we will use one of the existing 
techniques for managing mobile data access and query. In addition to this, we will 
implement an automatic message delivery system where all the mobile clients will be 
informed through e-mail the arrival of any crucial or pre-selected type of data from 
any of the sensors. 

In dealing with ESS, we regard a sensor as a data with some semantics, which is 
provided to it by its unique programmed state. In a massive ESN, therefore, it 
becomes necessary to identify or trace individual sensor for whatever reason. This 
requirement creates a situation, which is very similar to data mining in conventional 
information space. In conventional approach for mining data with fuzzy information 
“a large person with red shirt”, mining techniques are used to find the correct data. It 
is also necessary to mine sensor in ESN when fuzzy information such as “find sensor 
which captures temperature of high rise building” is used. 

Sensors in a sensornet are insecure repositories and routers of data. There are many 
applications where sensors are deployed in hazardous environments in which they are 
subject to failure or destruction under attack by a malicious adversary. For example, 
consider seismic sensor networks in earthquake or rubble zones or sensors in military 
battlegrounds under enemy threat. Wireless sensor networks are also extremely 
vulnerable to data loss under denial of service (DoS) attacks. Nodes use wireless 
communication because the network's large scale, ad-hoc deployment and limited 
energy resources makes wired or satellite communication impractical. Jamming 
a transmitting nodes frequency makes its data unavailable. Thus, any model for 
ensuring effective query reporting and collaborative mining in sensor networks, while 
incorporating the constraints of energy efficiency and distributed decision-making, 
should simultaneously take sensor failure and security considerations into account. 
This will require the development of specific algorithms to ensure that the tasks of 
(a) data storage and content in distributed repositories (which could be special sensor 
nodes within the network) and (b) data retrieval are not affected by the inhospitable 
environment. 
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5 Conclusions and Future Direction 

In this paper we presented the role of information and its management for 
synchronizing our activities with the dynamic state of the environment around us. We 
identified essential activities which are continuously being imposed on the 
information we desire. We introduced the concept of fully connected information 
space to illustrate the nature and instances of these activities. We recognized 
the significance of advances in wired and wireless technologies and discussed their 
effect on information management schemes. We presented our research work and 
contributions in this area for wired and wireless platforms. In particular we 
addressed the problems of information integration, medical informatics, e-commerce, 
m-commerce, static and mobile web, and sensor technology. 

The future of information management is quite bright. Significant changes will 
occur in the way we interact with the information space and state of the art gadget we 
will use. Wireless world will dominate and continuous connectivity will persist. 
Information processing will pervade every object of this world and fancy gadgets will 
rule our lives. Let us hope that we still drive these gadgets not the other way round. 
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Abstract. Multiagent software systems are known to exhibit a system-level 
behavior that rarely can be predicted from the description of individual agents 
but must be observed in simulation or real-life. On the other hand there are 
indications that agent technology is superior in situations that are non- 
deterministic or so ill-structured as to appear non-deterministic. This paper 
examines whether one can give a more precise characterization of those 
situations where multiagent systems hold great promise, and to test the 
corresponding hypothesis by simulating a real-world production scenario. After 
refining the hypothesis the paper examines whether one can guarantee the 
reliability of the agents in the presence of disturbances, because otherwise the 
flexibility of the multiagent system could become uncontrollable. After 
examining various transactional approaches that all pose major challenges the 
paper concludes that to go beyond an illusion still requires intensive research. 



1 The Need for Multiagent Software Systems 

1.1 A Minimalist View of Agents 

Multiagent systems are an extremely active area of computer science research [1], 
What, then, is a multiagent system? Or, for that matter, an agent? Surprisingly, there 
is no universally accepted definition of the notion of “agent”, rather there is still a 
good deal of ongoing debate on this subject [2]. One begins to wonder: How can there 
be so much activity, such high expectations in a technology if there is not even 
agreement on its basic concepts? Or from an application view: How can we judge the 
practical benefits of this technology if we do not clearly understand it? 

The reason for the debate may simply be that agents are too many things to too 
many people. On the one hand take engineers. For example, some ten years ago 
pieces of mobile but otherwise ordinary program code that was called agents was used 
to overcome the interruptions in telecommunications networks or to avoid large 
transmission volumes, and were sent to other nodes to perform computations [3], [4], 
Today the idea lives on in Java applets or in peer-to-peer mobile systems. More 
ambitiously, in today’s global networks where the nodes are expected to provide 
useful services the nodes must necessarily act with a certain degree of autonomy. 
Consequently, any one node has only limited influence over how another node 
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responds to its requests so that some people refer to the systems in the nodes as agents 
even though these systems are just ordinary programs with a deterministic, externally 
specified behavior. 

At the other end of the spectrum, take distributed artificial intelligence where 
agents are often adorned with almost human-like capabilities. They are autonomous in 
their decisions, reactive and proactive in line with the goals they pursue, they can 
learn from the past, reason, and communicate with others, and they may even have 
social ability. Such agents may replace humans under certain circumstances, e.g., 
when too many factors influence a decision that has to be taken in split seconds but 
the decision itself requires a certain degree of “intelligence”, or when the human 
person cannot be physically present. 

Engineers dislike independent and unpredictable system behavior whereas AI 
scientists view such behavior as one of the advantages of agent technology. But 
wouldn’t even practical systems have something to gain from a more independent 
behavior? Take the success of agents that predict stock quotations even though they 
have few of the AI capabilities. And indeed, there seems to be agreement on the basic 
essentials. Agents are autonomous, computational entities that are situated in some 
environment and to some extent have control over their behavior so that they can act 
without the intervention of humans and other systems. They are intelligent in the 
sense that they operate flexibly and rationally in a variety of environmental situations, 
given the information they have and their perceptual and effectual capabilities (see 
Prolog to [1] and also [4]). 



1.2 Multiagent Systems 

To be intelligent - even in the limited sense of above - requires specialization. To 
observe a complex environment in its entirety in order to reach a given goal or to 
execute a given task requires a set of specializations. Hence, an agent must have its 
own specialized competence, and several of them need to collaborate. As 
a consequence, as another essential agents are interacting. Hence, they may be 
affected by other agents in pursuing their goals and executing their tasks, either 
indirectly by observing one another through the environment or directly through 
a shared language. 

Systems of interacting agents are referred to as multiagent systems (MAS). Our 
interest is in MAS that can be engineered, i.e., systems that have no “soft” properties. 
Hence we define a multiagent system as a system of autonomous, interacting, 
specialized agents that act flexibly depending on the situation. 

Note that nothing in this definition says that multiagent systems must necessarily 
be distributed systems. Any system with decentralized control and asynchronous 
communication meets the test. 



1.3 Multiagent Software Systems 

We know that larger software is organized into modules. In modern software systems 
the modules have the properties of objects. Objects seem a natural foundation for 
agents. All one has to do to turn it into a multiagent systems is to write code for them 
that entails the minimal properties of autonomy, flexibility and interactivity. 
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But let’s be careful. Do we always need autonomy, flexibility and interactivity? 
After all, multiagent systems come at a price. The system-level behavior often cannot 
be predicted analytically from the description of individual agents but must be 
observed in simulation or real-life. Consequently, the detailed behavior of an 
implemented system may not be known in advance [5], Hence, we should restrict 
multiagent software systems to situations where we are reasonably sure that we gain 
more than we pay for. There is agreement that MAS are at their best, i.e., fully play 
out their strengths in environments, e.g., the real-world processes to be supported, that 
are non-deterministic or so complex or ill-structured as to appear non- 
deterministic [2]. 

Now, what is a non-deterministic behavior? Or how non-deterministic should the 
environment become so that the price is worth the additional flexibility? It seems 
doubtful that one can come up with a metric to find an unambiguous answer, and even 
less one that would be general enough to apply to each and every environment. 
Instead, we will propose a methodical approach to find an answer for a given. We 
base the approach on a qualitative hypothesis [6] : 

Hypothesis: Multiagent systems offer an advantage if 

• the range of environmental situations (the problem space ) is too large to be 
enumerated and dealt with by conventional means, 

• the problem space can be divided into sets of simpler tasks, each requiring 
specialized competence, 

• the simpler tasks can be dealt with autonomously by individual agents, 

• the overall situation can only be solved by cooperation among the agents. 

Given such an approach we would have to perform a whole set of experiments on a 
wide spectrum of software applications to gain credible empirical evidence for or 
against the hypothesis. This clearly is beyond the means of a single group of 
researchers. Rather we pursue the more modest goal of developing a first approach for 
a real-world scenario of a production facility. 

Suppose we are able to show that MAS have their applications. The autonomy and 
flexibility of agents can only go so far before the common orientation gets lost and 
turns into chaos. Hence, flexibility itself must be in some sense reliable or predictable. 
Therefore, we examine in a second step how agents and agent communication can be 
made robust in the presence of technical disturbances. 



2 Testing the Need for Flexibility 

2.1 Scenario 

We choose a shop floor scenario, in this case for the assembly of circuit breakers [7]. 
Shop floors are of particular interest for our purpose because on the one hand the 
incoming orders are the result of centralized production planning and control, on the 
other hand it is the shop floor that has to cope with short-term disturbances like 
machine failures or priority jobs. Moreover, the shop floor is made up of several 
larger sections (Figure 1), along which we consider the Unit Assembly Area in more 
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detail. It consists of 13 assembly lines where 6 different component families and 
4 subcomponent families are assembled. 



Product Assemblyl 



Fig. 1. Shop floor layout 



This is a scenario that comes close to the conditions under which we believe MAS 
offer benefits: There is a good number of stations which offer the potential for local, 
decentralized decisions, and the overall situation space has a good starting size. 
However, to test our hypothesis it should be much larger. Of particular interest to 
production practice is an increase in the space by subjecting each assembly station to 
machine disturbances or - particularly feared - depletion of stock. 



2.2 Experiments 

To test the hypothesis we have to devise two sets of experiments. For one we have to 
prove that in a large situation space a multi-agent systems (MAS) offers some 
advantages. More precisely, we examine whether MAS demonstrate improved 
performance in the presence of machine disturbances. Second, we have to show that 
in smaller situation spaces no benefits accrue from MAS. Here, we examine the 
behavior of MAS in the absence of disturbances. In fact, both experiments can be 
rolled into one by varying the level of disturbances. 

What is the basis for comparison (the benchmark)? We know that classical 
centralized planning (production planning and control, PPC) allows long-term 
optimization of production schedules provided the possibility of disturbances can be 
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excluded. The latter, if they occur, are left to the shop floor to deal with them. 
Specifically, we choose “Job-shop”, a mixed-model sequencing problem line- 
balancing algorithm with a longer-term horizon. 

We also have to settle for a suitable MAS architecture. Unfortunately, there is 
a large spectrum of possible architectures, and it is not known how different 
architectures influence the outcome of the experiments. We choose an architecture 
that seems a natural counterpart of the production scenario. We distinguish two kinds 
of agents, machine agents representing a production facility, and order agents. For the 
protocol governing the interaction within the MAS we investigated two algorithms 
that differed in their planning horizons. It turned out that the more potent one was an 
exclusively reactive algorithm in which a machine agent asks for new orders as soon 
as it finished the current order (Figure 2). The algorithm, therefore, has no planning 
horizon whatsoever. Communication among the agents follows a protocol similar to 
the ContractNet protocol [8], 

We note that the experiment could have considerable practical value. Suppose that 
assembly follows a Kanban system, that is, a pull-oriented production system that 
follows decentralized, self-controlling control cycles with the main goal of 
minimizing of the internal buffer stock. Then if MAS show superior results in the 
presence of disturbances, the local control cycles - and hence the Kanban system 
itself - could be made more sturdy by realizing them via MAS. 

Since for obvious reasons nobody can interrupt production to experiment with 
various control schemes, the experiments had to be done by simulation. Details can be 
found in [7], 



2.3 Benchmarking Results 

To verify or falsify the hypothesis we have to determine the parameters that are to be 
varied over the course of the experiments. These were the master data with the bill of 
materials and the operation list for each product, the number of machines and their 
assignment to operations, the list of customer orders, the lot size which affects the 
number of partial orders generated from a single customer order, the production order 
generated by the PPC, and the disturbance profile (disruption interval and duration) 
for each machine. By varying the master data, the list of customer orders, the lot sizes 
and the disturbance profiles we can influence the size of the situation space. 

Output variables for benchmarking that express the salient features of a production 
facility is the throughput. Both the average and the standard deviation are determined, 
the latter because it shows whether large variations occur - something that we would 
hope MAS would be able to reduce. 

The more than 1000 simulation runs proceeded as follows. Among the input 
parameters varying combinations of two parameters were fixed and the others were 
varied. For each combination the results were compressed into two-dimensional area 
diagrams that indicate the number of scenarios where MAS perform better, where the 
Job-shop algorithm performs better, and where results are indifferent. For a detailed 
description and discussion see [7], 

We summarize the results of the experiments. One would expect that with little 
complexity of the planning task MAS are inferior to the Job-shop algorithm, 
something that was indeed borne out by the experiments. However, the first big 
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Fig. 2. AUML diagram of a reactive MAS approach solving a Mixed-model Assembly Line 
Balancing Problem 

surprise was that even when raising the complexity of the planning task by increasing 
the number of assembly operations for a product and by raising the level of 
disturbances, MAS still remained inferior to the Job-shop algorithm. At least this was 
true for the average, whereas MAS indeed reduced the standard deviation, i.e., MAS 
produced almost constant throughput times. Closer inspection revealed that MAS had 
little chance to play out their strengths because the assembly lines ran close to 
capacity. Apparently, MAS need some slack to have a positive effect. The next 
surprise came when additional production facilities were introduced to provide some 
slack, but MAS became barely better by comparison. The reason now found was that 
all machines followed the same disturbance profile. Only after introducing large 
variations in the profile did MAS become significantly superior. And only then did 
increases in the other factors that influence the complexity of the planning task 
demonstrate the benefits of MAS as well, although to varying degrees. 

To quote from [7]: “Two key features [..] explain the superiority of MAS in 
a turbulent production environment [..]. First of all, MAS have the ability to follow 
good results. Due to the short planning horizon, the machine agents are able to 
consider time-dependent planning variables for their ratings, which leads to more 
precise results. On the other hand, the waiting queues of the lines are handled more 
efficiently when disturbances occur. [..] the medium throughput times and its standard 
deviations are smaller. The second factor is important with respect to the 
predictability of the results.” 
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2.4 Refining the Hypothesis 

The lesson drawn from the experiments is that a large situation space is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the utility of MAS. It seems that if there is no decision 
space commensurate with the situation space there is too little discriminative power 
for a MAS to become effective. Hence we refine the first part of our hypothesis: 

Hypothesis: Multiagent systems offer an advantage if 

• the range of environmental situations (the problem space) is too large to be 
enumerated and dealt with by conventional means, 

• the range of decisions (the solution space) for responding is commensurate in 
size with the problem space, 

• the problem space can be divided into sets of simpler tasks, each requiring 
specialized competence, 

• the simpler tasks can be dealt with autonomously by individual agents, 

• the overall situation can only be solved by cooperation among the agents. 

Note that the experiment used the last three parts of the hypothesis as a premise rather 
than testing it. Note also that the hypothesis is fairly abstract. It says little about what 
the problem and solutions spaces are in a specific application scenario, nor what 
would be large and commensurate sizes. Consequently, the hypothesis allows little 
more than a first estimate on whether to consider a MAS as a reasonable alternative. 
As this chapter has shown, a closer inspection by means of a simulation model should 
precede the commitment to a MAS solution, at least for bigger, more costly systems. 



3 Making Flexibility Reliable 

3.1 Behavioral Abstraction 

Our next objective is to make autonomy and flexibility itself reliable in the sense that 
it never goes out of the given bounds. Even if implemented according to specification 
agents may be subjected to technical disturbances that may cause them to enter 
forbidden behavioral territory. Therefore, we examine how agents can be made robust 
in the presence of technical disturbances. 

But even if all agents in a MAS can be made robust the MAS as a whole may still 
misbehave if the communication between agents is disrupted or corrupted. If we 
assume that the collaboration between agents follows a script or protocol that reflects 
a specific task - referred to as a conversation -, robustness must be extended beyond 
the individual agents to the conversation. 

Probably the best-known behavioral abstraction that includes robustness is the 
transaction. Autonomous and situated behavior is unthinkable without keeping an 
internal model of the environment and perhaps of the past history, i.e., agents must 
maintain and update an internal state. Hence, the basis for any robustness is non- 
volatility of the internal state. Therefore, agents will carry their own database. For 
robustness purposes the behavioral abstraction is the database transaction [9] . In its 
purest form the transaction has the ACID properties: It is atomic, i.e., is executed 
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completely or not at all; it is consistent, i.e., if executed to completion it performs a 
legitimate state transition; it is isolated, i.e., remains unaffected by any parallel 
transactions; and it is durable, i.e., the state reached can only explicitly be changed. 
Transaction systems are mechanistic systems that guarantee these properties even in 
the presence of failures, and do so without any knowledge of the algorithms 
underlying the transactions. 

The behavioral abstraction for the conversation is the distributed transaction, i.e., a 
transaction that coordinates the transactions in the individual nodes in such a way that 
certain overall properties are guaranteed, also again in the presence of failures which 
may now include networks failures. ACID properties are difficult to maintain even 
under modest degrees of autonomy and hence are usually relaxed [9], Consequently, 
it seems that to make conversations robust even under strong autonomy of individual 
agents requires a type of distributed transaction where guarantees are weak and the 
agents may themselves have to take corrective action. 



3.2 Agents 

A possible solution for the agents is taken from [10], [11]. To obtain the necessary 
autonomy and flexibility in reacting to the situation at hand and taking decisions, an 
architecture based on the BDI theory is chosen [12], [13]. The architecture is 
organized into three layers. The lowest layer is responsible for the reactive behavior 
and communicates with the environment including the other agents. The middle layer 
does the planning and accounts for deliberations on how to respond to perceived 
events in the environment. The uppermost layer takes the widest context into account 
and plans the cooperation with other agents. Accordingly, the agent database is 
hierarchically structured into corresponding models: the world model, the mental 
model, and the cooperation model (Figure 3). 

If control flow were purely sequential, starting with sensor input on the lowest level 
and, if need be, progressing upwards to the deliberation layer or even to the 
cooperation layer, a flat ACID transaction would suffice. But flexibility demands 
more complicated dynamics. A decision may very well be taken locally on the 
reaction layer, resulting in some change to the database. The planning layer may 
recognize the change as affecting its own behavior, and may initiate a process local to 
this layer. The effect may continue into the cooperation layer. The upper layers may 
in turn initiate actions on the next lower levels. 

As a consequence, the robustness properties of the agents must be modeled as 
something more complicated than flat transactions. First, the behavioral abstraction 
should reflect the fact that an external event may spawn several actions that are on 
different layers but nonetheless interrelated. If we model each action as a transaction 
then their interrelationship is most naturally modeled as a nested transaction. Under a 
nested transaction model, a transaction can launch any number of subtransactions, 
thus forming a transaction tree (Figure 4). In its strictest form, a transaction cannot 
commit unless all its children are terminated. On the other hand, if one of the children 
fails, the parent has the choice between aborting the subtransaction, retrying it or 
launching another compensating subtransaction. However, no matter what happens 
each transaction in the tree is guaranteed to execute atomically. 
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Fig. 3. INTERRAP architecture 
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Fig. 4. Nested agent transaction 



There are two kinds of nested transactions. In closed nested transactions 
a subtransaction leaves its changes to the database invisible to all but the parent and 
the siblings. This allows a committed subtransaction to be invalidated if its parent 
fails. This is too restrictive a property considering the flexibility of spawning new 
transactions as we move up or down the layers. Hence we choose as the behavioral 
abstraction the open nested transaction model. In it a committed subtransaction makes 
its results available to all other subtransactions as soon as it commits. This leaves 
compensation as the only way to mitigate its effects if a parent fails. 

Agents are supposed to act flexibly. Clearly then, the fixed regime of a classical 
transaction would be counterproductive. Instead, the nested transactions should 
evolve dynamically as control progresses through the agent. Consequently, we 
employ a restricted form of nested transaction (Figure 4): Actions take exclusively 
place in the leaves, whereas intermediate nodes just control the execution within their 
subtrees whose subtransactions may execute sequentially, in parallel or alternatively. 
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We note that in the nested transaction model execution starts from the root on 
down. Consequently, we need a root transaction, and the only place for it is on the 
cooperation layer. On the other hand, the agent receives its input on the reactive 
behavior layer, that is, on the lowest layer. Therefore, to respond the agent must first 
identify the corresponding root transaction and, hence, the nested transaction itself. 
Suppose that as a result of some input the agent starts the left-hand transaction of 
Figure 5. As control progresses through the agent, the agent will augment the 
transaction tree. For example, after the transaction reaches the control node the agent 
augments it by a subtree to which transaction control is subsequently passed. This 
very mechanism may be used in case of failures, because the agent may simply 
modify the tree to include compensating subtransactions. In summary, the set of 
initial trees can be interpreted as a set of plans that define the possible behavior of an 
agent and determine its autonomy and flexibility coupled with robustness guarantees. 





Fig. 5. Evolution of a nested agent transaction 



3.3 Agent Cooperation 

An important part of our hypothesis is that agents must cooperate to solve an overall 
situation. Cooperation should follow some protocol. Execution of the protocol is itself 
subject to technical disturbances. We have experimented with several approaches to 
make cooperation robust. 



Agent synchronization. A seemingly simple approach starts from the premise that 
nested agent transactions should suffice to guarantee reliability, provided we can 
augment them such that they can also deal with failures during the communication 
with other agents. To do so they must be able to exert some control over the 
communication. Such a control regime is commonly referred to as synchronization. 
Figure 6 illustrates the principle. 

To enable such a controlled synchronization, the nested transaction for an 
individual agent is augmented by special synchronization nodes. Figure 4 shows such 
a node (indicated by the arrow). 

Figure 7 illustrates the synchronization for two separate transactions. M n does not 
only start subtransactions M m and M u , but also wakes up subtransaction S u . In turn, 
M n , cannot continue until S n has finished and S, has regained control. For a full 
compensation support, two further pairs of synchronization nodes are needed. Pair (3) 
prevents the termination of the slave transaction tree before the termination of the 
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master transaction tree and pair (4) causes the compensation of the slave subtree S, in 
the case M n fails. More common, however, will be simpler master-slave situations. 




Fig. 6. Synchronization of nested agent transactions 



In a physically centralized environment it makes sense to base the synchronization, 
like the nested transactions, on a common database. A well-known technique to deal 
with asynchronous events in databases are Event-Condition-Action rules (ECA rules). 
Database systems with this capability are known as active database systems [14]. This 
is a very powerful mechanism and allows for a broad variety of cooperation schemes 
over and above the task delegation in Figure 7. A serious drawback of the approach, 
though, lies in the need for handling the ECA rules explicitly in the agent behavior. In 
combination with the evolutionary character of the nested transactions including the 
frequent need for compensating subtractions the complexity of nested agent 
transactions may become unmanageably high. 



Transactional conversations. The difficulties of the previous approach suggest 
another approach where the cooperation (like the one of Figure 2) is concentrated 
within a separate protocol and is protected as an own - now distributed - transaction. 
We refer to such a protocol as a conversation, and since it is protected by a 
transaction, as a transactional conversation. Figure 8 illustrates the principle. 

Clearly, there are action nodes that participate in both the nested agent transaction and 
in the transactional conversation. While this may conceptually be in order, technically 
the transactions need to be separate. Their interrelation can only be via a common 
database structure. In order to gain a measure of control we restrict the (conceptual) 
intersection of the transactions to the leaf nodes. As a consequence, though, 
transactional conversation must be ACID. 

Figure 9 outlines our technical solution [15]. Conversations are handled 
transparently by wrapping the tasks that handle the protocol execution within the 
communicating agents by transactional tasks (ta-tasks) that observe this execution and 
the occurrence of local state changes. Consequently, conversations that represent 
instantiations of such protocols are mapped to distributed transactions. As a result, the 
changes in the states of the communicating agents now are synchronized via the 
success or failure of the overall distributed transaction. The transaction manager is 
integrated in the multiagent platform so that as usual, depending on the success or 
failure of the interrelated user-tasks, a global commit or rollback can be initiated. 
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Fig. 7. Two synchronized agent transactions 




There is also a drawback to this approach. ACID imposes a rigidity that stands in 
drastic contrast to the desired flexibility of MAS as it manifests itself in the 
evolutionary nested transactions. On the other hand, it does not seem advisable to do 
away with the ACID properties for conversations in order for the system to remain 
manageable. In addition it seems a bit unnatural to place cooperation in the leaf nodes 
rather than in the root nodes. 

Messaging. The stand high-level solution for asynchronous communication are 
message queuing systems. There is a growing tendency for making these queues 
persistent and base them on database technology [16]. Persistent message queues (or 
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message-oriented middleware, MOM, as it is often referred to) give certain guarantees 
regarding safe transmission, and one may request further guarantees such as 
notification, reproducibility of message exchange, and non-repudiation. Based on 
these properties one may develop cooperation protocols that may even evolve 
dynamically. 




Fig. 9. Transactional conversations 

We have done first experiments with this third approach. Conversations, and hence 
protocols, are composed of so-called speech acts for which a formal semantics exists. 
For each message a speech act keyword, like e.g. “confirm” or “propose”, defines the 
impact of the message content to the states of the sender and the receiver [ 17]. The 
meaning of the keywords is presented by a pair of precondition and postcondition, 
both specified in a first order modal logic [18]. In our current work, we investigate 
what impact a commit and a rollback according to the speech act semantics should 
have and especially how to exploit the speech act preconditions for the necessary 
compensation actions in case of limited isolation. 

The local portions of the protocol can easily be integrated with the nested 
transaction trees. Each portion consists of speech acts that can be arranged in tree 
form. Evolving transaction trees may thus be augmented by the protocol trees which 
then can be subjected to the local transaction regime. Hence, each single message 
within the conversation rather than the whole conversation is now considered atomic. 
Transaction trees now include the control flow within the protocols and between 
different protocols, while the submission of a single message is treated as an action 
with ACID properties and, consequently, must be mapped to a leaf node. 
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4 Conclusion 

Are multiagent systems a panacea, a cure-all for all problems that require flexible 
software? As discussed in Section 1, multiagent systems exact a heavy price in that 
system-level behavior often cannot be predicted analytically from the description of 
individual agents but must be observed in simulation or real-life. Hence, one should 
be extremely restrictive when it comes to deciding on the application of a multiagent 
software system. We started from a hypothesis on the qualitative characteristics that 
a situation should exhibit in order to treat multiagent software as a candidate solution. 
We reported on a simulation study for a production scenario which confirmed but also 
refined the hypothesis. Basically, MAS can be recommended for large problem and 
solution spaces, where the problem space is non-deterministic or so ill-structured as to 
appear non-deterministic. As members of a national research initiative on multiagent 
systems we observe that one particular area where these characteristics seem to 
predominate is health care. 

We claimed that even these benefits depend on agents that have industrial- strength 
properties. But on closer scrutiny doubts arise. Industrial-strength is based on 
transactional properties. These require an extensive and expensive infrastructure 
consisting of both, a database manager and a transaction manager. Agents should 
therefore be placed on heavy-weight nodes or should all have access to the same 
centralized server structure. Moreover, the transaction managers must support 
distributed transactions, and the database managers must include active mechanisms 
such as triggers. In order not to complicate the task one would at least try to avoid 
interoperability problems and keep the distributed infrastructure homogeneous. For 
example, one should require all infrastructure to be FIPA compliant [19]. 

The nested transaction model raises additional problems of a semantic nature. The 
set of initial transaction trees is related to the plans of an agent, and the evolution of 
a tree to the reactive behavior of an agent. Consequently, as opposed to traditional 
database transactions, agent transactions cannot be imposed orthogonally but become 
part of the agent design proper. Further, it proved extremely complex to extend the 
reliability to the cooperation between agents. Either the transaction trees have to be 
made even more complicated by including synchronization or messaging mechanisms 
in the tree, or the cooperation protocols are concentrated in transactional 
conversations that impose a certain rigidity through their ACID properties. 
Robustness of agents still seems to pose considerable research challenges. 

To separate the issues of normal agent behavior and agent robustness we have 
experimented with splitting the agent into two - albeit interrelated - parts, a regular 
domain agent responsible for, among others, planning of the transactions, and a 
transaction agent (Figure 10). 

Another challenge has to do with the details of a transaction tree. It should be possible 
to generate it from a more abstract description by the software engineer of the 
behavior, desired autonomy and flexibility of an agent, somewhat similar to the 
descriptive query languages for database access that just describe the properties of the 
desired result. Indeed, if according to the hypothesis the problem space is too large to 
be enumerated and may not even be completely known at system development time, 
an abstract characterization is the only viable alternative. Examples are predicative 
expressions or sets of production rules. We refer to such characterizations as 
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descriptive characterizations. Since we expect decision spaces of a similar size, these 
will also have to be characterized descriptively. 





Fig. 10. Semi-orthogonal organization of agent software 



Descriptive characterizations of agents is nothing new to the MAS community. 
Indeed, agents in artificial intelligence follow fairly complicated descriptions, often 
on the basis of complex architectures such as the BDI (belief-desire-intention) 
architecture. But since we pursue the more modest goal of making software systems 
more flexible, we should insist on simpler description techniques that are acceptable 
to the practitioner, for example because it relates to the application domain. In our 
shop floor scenario priority rule-based machine scheduling methods assign a certain 
value to the different production tasks that compete for the same machine (or other 
resource). This value is directly derived from characteristic value ratios and forms the 
basis for the construction of the execution sequence of the tasks. Already in the mid- 
seventies more than one hundred priority rules were systemized and described in 
literature [20]. An open research issue for agent technology would then be the 
mapping from the global priority rules to the local agent behavior. 
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Abstract. World Wide Web poses many challenges for designing effective 
information services and applications. Addressing these challenges requires 
good understanding of Web characteristics and their implications. In this 
presentation we focus on selected aspects of the Web that affect searching and 
navigation by the users. We offer our insights into the issues and present our 
preferred strategies for addressing them. We demonstrate prototype systems 
that illustrate our solutions and discuss system evaluations that we have 
conducted. 



1 Introduction 

World Wide Web is a highly distributed and dynamic information environment. Users 
access information through a variety of devices, performing a wide spectrum of user 
tasks. This poses many challenges for designing effective information services and 
applications. Addressing these challenges requires a good understanding of Web 
characteristics and their implications on the design and usability of services and 
applications. 

Here we focus on three aspects of the Web that impact the user’s experience during 
search and navigation [1]: (a) separation of search and document delivery, 
(b) separation of document authoring and creation of metadata that is required by 
services and applications, and (c) lack of a generic publishing format that supports 
flexible viewing of the Web content on a variety of devices. We briefly state the 
problems and describe our recommendations and prototypes that illustrate the 
possible solutions. 



2 Separation of Search and Document Delivery 

With regards to the Web information seeking, it is important to note that processing of 
users’ requests for information and delivery of documents in response to these 
requests are typically two disjoint processes. Indeed, services like Web search and 
online directories typically provide the user with URLs of information sources rather 
than the documents themselves. Documents are hosted on Web site servers, out of 
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control of the service itself. This separation places a particular importance on the 
design of the user interface for accessing the Web, the Web browser. 

Indeed, the browser is the first layer interface , hosted on the client side, which 
exposes the second layer interface, the Web pages of the service, e.g., a search page, 
that is designed and managed by the service team. In the search scenario, for example, 
the user enters the query into the search box and sends it for processing to a search 
engine. The browser then displays the search results and delivers the document for the 
URL selected by the user. Thus, the browser is involved in all essential stages and 
should provide bridges between them by creating and maintaining a rich context of 
the user’s activities. 

As an illustration of this recommendation we designed and implemented 
a prototype system, MS Read [2] that captures and applies the search context. It 
captures the user’s queries, creates a representation of the search topic through 
linguistic analysis of the query or subsequent refinement by the user, and provides 
visual feedback on the matches between the topic and the delivered documents 
through term highlighting. The user’s topic is also used to analyze the text of the 
linked documents for the currently viewed page. Essentially, the browser has been 
extended with natural language processing capabilities and indexing of viewed or 
linked pages. These added facilities provide foundations for rich client side 
processing. With visual features, such as thumbnails of full pages and term highlights, 
the enhanced browser provides more effective support for searching and browsing. 



3 Separation of Document Authoring and Metadata Creation 

Web services that involve a representation of the entire or a large portion of the Web 
often resort to Web crawling and centralized processing of the collected content. They 
create metadata, such as searchable indices, that are then used to facilitate the service. 
However, as the authors continue to update their Web sites, this metadata quickly 
becomes out of sync with the source documents. Thus, centralized Web services 
essentially work with the data representations that are out of date. 

Furthermore, because of the sheer scale of the Web and the need for fast and 
frequent crawling, Web services can apply only relatively simplistic content analyses. 
As a consequence, information they provide to the users about the content and 
structure of the Web sites is typically suboptimal. 

We thus promote the idea of generating information about the Web site and page 
structures at the authoring or publishing stage, and providing that information to 
applications and services upon request. This will potentially eliminate the need for 
collecting the Web documents (they are not delivered to the user except when cached 
pages are made available). The services would crawl the Web for metadata instead. 

An immediate benefit of this distributed metadata creation model is the ability to 
generate and supply more sophisticated content and structure analyses. Furthermore, 
if a mechanism is provided for sites to ‘push’ their indices onto the services right 
upon authoring or updating, this helps with the issue of outdated indices. 

In support to this idea we present the MIDAS framework [3] (Meta-Information 
Delivery and Annotation Services) which we implemented to enable creation, 
distribution, and utilization of metadata about the structure and content of Web sites 
and pages. We illustrate how MIDAS can be used to enhance the user’s experience 
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during search and navigation and highlight the way it complements the Semantic Web 
effort. 



4 Flexible Viewing of Web Content across Devices 

Use of Web on mobile devices, e.g., Personal Digital Assistants (PDAs) and Internet 
enabled mobile phones, poses further challenges. Viewing Web pages of complex 
layout structure is incompatible with the restricted screen space. Such pages assume a 
fix standard size of the browser display and are not automatically modified to fit the 
size of devices with small screens. As a result, viewing such pages requires extensive 
horizontal and vertical scrolling. This can lead to disorientation while reading and 
cause difficulty with identifying relevant parts of the page during search. 

We describe and demonstrate SmartView [4] and SearchMobil [5], two 
applications that support browsing, reading, and searching of Web documents on 
small devices. They involve analyses of HTML pages and their decomposition into 
logical units that could be selected for individual viewing. The user can choose to 
view a graphical overview of the page in the form of a thumbnail image, indicating 
the partition into page segments. As the user selects a segment for viewing, the 
corresponding content is automatically reformatted to support reading with no 
horizontal scrolling. In the search context, SearchMobil provides highlighting of hits 
and assessment of individual page segments for their relevance to the user’s topic. 

We discuss the usability studies performed with the implemented systems [6] and 
discuss how mobile device applications in general could be effectively supported by 
the MIDAS framework. 
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Abstract. Real-scale Semantic Web applications, such as Knowledge Portals 
and E-Marketplaces, require the management of voluminous repositories of 
resource metadata. At the same time, personalized access and content 
syndication involving diverse conceptual representations of information 
resources are key challenges for such applications. The Resource Description 
Framework (RDF) enables the creation and exchange of metadata as any other 
Web data and constitutes nowadays the core language for creating and 
exchanging resource descriptions worldwide. Although large volumes of RDF 
descriptions are already appearing, sufficiently expressive declarative query 
languages for RDF and full-fledged view definition languages are still missing. 



We present RQL, a new query language adopting the functionality of semistructured 
or XML query languages to the peculiarities of RDF, but also extending this 
functionality in order to uniformly query both RDF descriptions and schemas. RQL is 
a typed language, following a functional approach and relies on a formal graph model 
that permits the interpretation of superimposed resource descriptions created using 
one or more schemas. We illustrate the syntax, semantics and type systems of RQL 
and report on the performance of RSSDB, our persistent RDF Store, for storing and 
querying voluminous RDF metadata. RQL and RSSDB are part of RDFSuite, a set of 
scalable tools developed at ICS FORTH for managing voluminous RDF/S description 
bases and schemas. 

We also propose RVL, a view definition language capable of creating not only 
virtual resource descriptions, but also virtual RDF/S schemas from (meta-) classes, 
properties, as well as, resource descriptions available on the Semantic Web. RVL 
exploits the functional nature and type system of the RQL query language in order to 
navigate, filter and restructure complex RDF/S schema and resource description 
graphs. Last, but not least, we address the problem of integrating legacy data sources 
using SWIM, a Datalog-based framework for mediating high-level queries to 
relational and/or XML sources using ontologies expressed in RDF/S. 
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Abstract. The paper presents some new methods of knowledge acqui- 
sition and processing with regard to neuro-fuzzy systems. Various con- 
nectionist architectures that reflect fuzzy IF-THEN rules are considered. 
The so-called flexible neuro-fuzzy systems are described, as well as re- 
lational systems and probabilistic neural networks. Other connectionist 
systems, such hierarchical neuro-fuzzy systems, type 2 systems, and hy- 
brid rough-neuro-fuzzy systems are mentioned. Finally, the perception- 
based approach, which refers to computing with words and perceptions, 
is briefly outlined. Within this framework, a multi-stage classification 
algorithm and a multi-expert classifier are proposed. 



1 Introduction 

Various combinations of fuzzy systems and neural networks create neuro-fuzzy 
systems [65]. When fuzzy systems are represented in the form multi-layer ar- 
chitectures, similar to neural networks, we have connectionist neuro-fuzzy sys- 
tems [30]. Different architectures of such systems can be considered, and a general 
form that includes many special cases is presented in Section 3. 

When systems of this kind solve a problem, they perform according to fuzzy 
IF-THEN rules, which constitute a knowledge base. The knowledge acquisition 
realized by intelligent systems is very important from application point of view, 
and this ability is a feature of intelligence. 

This paper, as mentioned in the abstract, concerns various methods of know- 
ledge acquisition and processing in neuro-fuzzy systems. Connectionist architec- 
tures of the systems are considered. Apart from the general architecture, flexible 
neuro-fuzzy systems are described in Section 4, relational systems in Section 5, 
and probabilistic neural networks in Section 6. Other systems, such hierarchi- 
cal neuro-fuzzy systems, type 2 systems, and hybrid rough-neuro-fuzzy systems, 
are mentioned in Section 7. The perception-based approach, which incorporates 
the computing with words and perceptions, introduced by Zadelr [43], is briefly 
outlined in Section 8. A multi-stage classification algorithm and a multi-expert 
classifier are proposed with regard to this approach. 
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The methods proposed in this paper are soft computing methods [71], which 
can be used in computational intelligence (and artificial intelligence) [1] , in order 
to construct intelligent systems. They are related to cognitive technologies, since 
intelligent systems try to imitate the cognitive behaviour, like neural networks 
do, with inductive learning. 



2 Cognition and Neuro-Fuzzy Systems 

Knowledge acquisition and processing with regard to neuro-fuzzy systems can 
be viewed within the framework of cognitive technologies. Cognitive sciences 
concern thinking, perception, reasoning, creation of meaning, and other functions 
of a human mind. The word “cognition” comes from the latin word “cognitio”, 
which means “knowledge” . Rule-based systems are knowledge-based systems, 
where the knowledge is represented by the rules. Connectionist architectures of 
neuro-fuzzy systems reflect fuzzy IF-THEN rules, which are contained in the 
rule base. 

The aim of artificial intelligence is to develop paradigms or algorithms that 
allow machines to perform tasks that involve cognition when performed by hu- 
mans [55]. It is probably an axiom of artificial intelligence, and modern psycho- 
logy, that intelligent behavior is rule-governed [10]. One of the most significant 
results demonstrated by Newell and Simon was that much of human problem 
solving or cognition could be expressed by IF-THEN type production rules. The 
Newell and Simon model of human problem solving in terms of long-term me- 
mory (rules), short-term memory (working memory), and a cognitive processor 
(inference engine), is the basis of modern rule-based expert systems [9]. 

Machine learning research has the potential to make a profound contribution 
to the theory and practice of expert systems, as well as to other areas of artificial 
intelligence. Its application to the problem of deriving rule sets from examples 
is already helping to circumvent the knowledge acquisition bottleneck [10]. 

Learning by examples is one of the simplest cognitive capabilities of a young 
child. Artificial neural networks with an inductive, supervised learning algorithm, 
imitate the cognitive behaviour. The most common form of supervised learning 
task is called induction. An inductive learning program is one which is capable 
of learning from examples by a process of generalization [10] . 

Perception is very important in human cognition. The systems that incor- 
porate perceptions expressed by words are fuzzy systems, introduced by Zadeh 
[68], [69]. Fuzzy systems are rule-based systems (knowledge-based systems) that 
can be viewed as perception-based systems. The rule base of a fuzzy system is 
composed of fuzzy IF-THEN rules that are similar to rules used by humans in 
their reasoning. 

Symbolic models of reasoning, e.g. expert systems in AI, have nothing to do 
with neurobiology, and are not appropriate for pattern recognition, associations, 
and knowledge generalization. Artificial neural networks do not perform logical 
inference, and employ associative way of reasoning. 
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Hybrid systems, such as fuzzy and neural expert systems, as well as connec- 
tionist neuro-fuzzy systems are created as intelligent systems that posses fea- 
tures of rule-based reasoning and learning ability. Evolutionary algorithms [15] 
can also be incorporated into the hybrid intelligent systems. 

It seems obvious that artificial neural networks, which try to imitate networks 
of biological neurons in a human brain, and perception-based fuzzy systems, 
which perform reasoning based on fuzzy IF-THEN rules, should be combined 
to create main components of intelligent systems that try to imitate human 
intelligence. 

Various neuro-fuzzy systems can be constructed by combination of neural 
networks and fuzzy systems. The so-called connectionist networks are viewed 
as representations of fuzzy systems in the form of connectionist nets, which 
are similar to neural networks. The systems of this kind can automaticaly create 
fuzzy IF-THEN rules based on examples, such as elements of a learning sequence 
presented to neural networks. In this way, the neuro-fuzzy systems get knowledge, 
avoiding to formulate the rules by human experts. Architectures of the connectio- 
nist neuro-fuzzy systems reflect the rules. The connectionist architectures are 
multi-layer architectures, like neural networks. Thus, the neuro-fuzzy systems 
can be trained in the similar way as neural networks [73], [30]. 

The relation between neuro-fuzzy systems and cognitive technologies, ex- 
plained above, was a part of the plenary lecture, entitled ’’Cognition, percep- 
tion, and rule-based systems”, presented by the author during the conference 
on cognitive sciences and computational intelligence, in Stara Lesna, Slovakia, 
May 14-16, 2003. 

3 General Form of Fuzzy Inference Neural Network 

The dominant feature of fuzzy systems is an inference process, which is based 
on fuzzy logic [68], [69]. Two main approaches to the inference of fuzzy (or 
neuro-fuzzy) systems are distinguished: the best known as well as mostly applied 
Mamdani approach [13], and later developed — the logical approach [67], [6], [30]. 
Neuro-fuzzy systems based on both approaches are included into the general 
multi-layer architecture of the so-called fuzzy inference neural network, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The difference between the Mamdani and logical approaches concerns the 
inference and aggregation layers shown in Fig. 1. The antecedent and defuzzifi- 
cation layers are the same in both cases. The form of this neuro-fuzzy connectio- 
nist architecture is explained in detail in [41], [30]. Now, let us briefly present 
the most important information about this network. 

At first, we should notice that the name fuzzy inference neural network 
suggests that this means a neural network architecture that performs a fuzzy 
inference. As a matter of fact, this connectionist network is similar to the 
multi-layer perceptron, which is the most popular artificial neural network (see 
e.g. [73], [30]). However, the elements (nodes) of the fuzzy inference neural net- 
work differ from neurons of the multi-layer perceptron. Only two elements in the 
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Fig. 1 . General architecture of fuzzy inference neural network 



defuzzification layer, in Fig. 1, in fact, are linear neurons, almost the same as 
those applied in neural networks. Other elements realize different functions, e.g. 
the third node in the last layer performs the division operation. 

It should be emphasized that the network portrayed in Fig. 1 is not a fuzzy 
neural network (see [37], [30]), because the input/output signals at each layer 
and the connection weights are not fuzzy. On the other hand, there are connec- 
tionist neuro-fuzzy systems based on the generic fuzzy perceptron [18], which is a 
fuzzy neural network. Examples of such systems are the NEFCON, NEFCLASS, 
and NEFPROX, presented in [19]. An equivalence between these neuro-fuzzy 
systems and a special case of the fuzzy inference neural network illustrated in 
Fig. 1, i.e. the RBF-like system, can be shown [31]. Thus, the more general name 
neuro-fuzzy inference system may be used instead of the fuzzy inference neural 
network. However the word network informs about the connectionist form of the 
system. Therefore, connectionist neuro-fuzzy systems are often called neuro-fuzzy 
networks. 

The first layer of the network portrayed in Fig. 1 is the same in the RBF-like 
system, when the nodes realize the Gaussian radial basis functions [30]. Func- 
tional equivalence between RBF neural networks and fuzzy inference systems is 
shown in [11]. The nodes of the antecedent layer, in Fig. 1, perform the mem- 
bership functions of the fuzzy sets in the antecedent part of the fuzzy IF-THEN 
rules, which are formulated as follows 



R {k) : IF x is A k THEN y is B k 



(1) 
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where x = [xi,... ,x n ] T € X C R n , and y GY C R, are linguistic variables 
corresponding to the input and output of the system, A k = A\ x • • • x A k 
and B k are fuzzy sets characterized by the membership functions y Ak (x) and 
y, B k ( y ), respectively, for k = 1, . . . ,7V. 

The network illustrated in Fig. 1 reflects the rules (1), which constitute the 
rule base (knowledge base) of the neuro-fuzzy system. The second layer of this 
network (inference layer) contains elements performing the operation which is 

most important from the inference point of view. According to the compositional 



rule of inference, introduced by Zadeh [69], fuzzy set B , inferred by the fuzzy 
relation A k — ► B k , which corresponds to the IF-THEN rule , is a composition 
of the input fuzzy set A! and the relation, i.e. A' o (A fe — > B k ) . If the input fuzzy 

set A! is the singleton, which means that the singleton fuzzifier is applied, then 



the membership function of the fuzzy set B equals to the membership function 
of the fuzzy set which represents the fuzzy relation 



(v)=Ha>->b* ( x ,1/) ( 2 ) 

The elements of the inference layer, in Fig. 1, realize the membership func- 
tions given by Equation (2), for k = 1, . . . ,7V. The singleton fuzzifier is charac- 
terized by the following membership function 



Ma' ( x ) 



1 if x =x 

0 if xy7x 



( 3 ) 



where the input vector, x= [ah, . . . , x n ) T , is a crisp point in X = X\ x • • • x X n . 
More details can be found in [30]. 

The difference between the systems based on the Mamdani and logical 
approach is visible in the inference layer, as well as the aggregation layer, 
of the network. With regard to the inference, different membership functions 
Ma*->b* ( x j v ) are employed. In the Mamdani approach, the fuzzy relation 
A k -a B k is represented by the membership functions defined by use of the 
minimum or product operation, i.e. 



Ma*^b* ( x , V) = min {y Ak (x) , y Bk (y)} = y Ak (x) A y Bk (y) (4) 



or 



ma*-s-b* ( x >m) = ma* ( x ) a ( y ) 



( 5 ) 



It should be emphasized that the fuzzy relation R ^ characterized by the 
membership functions given by Equations (4) and (5) is not a fuzzy implication, 
although it represents a rule of type IF-THEN. Therefore, the relations of this 
kind are called engineering implications [14], 

The logical approach to fuzzy inference employs genuine implications instead 
of the engineering implications. Thus, the following membership functions, char- 
acterizing the fuzzy relation R^ k \ may be applied 
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Ha^b* ( x , V ) = max (1 - ji Ak (x) , y Bk (y)) (6) 

if the Kleene-Dienes implication is used, or 

( x , V) = min (1, 1 - y, Ak (x) + y Bk (y)) (7) 

if the Lukasiewicz implication is chosen. Other genuine implications are consid- 
ered in in [30]. 

Different special cases of the connectionist architecture portrayed in Fig. 1 
are obtained depending on the fuzzy implication employed. Some examples can 
also be found in [38], [39], [40], [22], [42], The name constructive and destructive , 
for the Mamdani and logical approach, respectively, have been introduced in the 
literature [67], but not often used. The implication-based fuzzy systems have 
been studied in [8] , [3] . 

The Mamdani and logical approaches differ also with regard to the aggrega- 
tion layer (Fig. 1). For the Mamdani approach, the elements of this layer realize 
the ( S-norm ) operation, but for the logical approach — the T-norm ; see [30] 
for details. The minimum and product are examples of the T-norm , while the 
maximum — of the T-conorm. The T-norm or T-conorm, respectively, are used 
in order to aggregate the rules, and get an overall output fuzzy set B' which is 

fc 

expressed as the union of the fuzzy sets B , for k = 1, . . . , N, when the Mam- 

fc 

dani approach is employed, and the intersection of the fuzzy sets B , when the 
logical approach is applied. 

The defuzzification layer, in Fig. 1, is composed of the three elements, men- 
tioned earlier, and this layer performs according to the method used in order to 
obtain a crisp (not fuzzy) output value, y. In this case, the following defuzzifi- 
cation method is employed 



-_ sti y k tb' (t) 

Ef=i ( t ) 



(8) 



where \x B , (y) is a membership function of the output fuzzy set B ' , and y k , for 
k = 1, . . . ,N, are discrete points in Y, which satisfy the condition 



(' V k ) = max {y, B k (y)} 
y 



(9) 



Equation (8) expresses a discrete version of the center of area defuzzification 
method [7], [30]. It is easy to notice that the defuzzification layer, in Fig. 1, 
exactly corresponds to the formula (8). 

The connectionist neuro-fuzzy network illustrated in Fig. 1 is described as 
follows by the mathematical expression 



Eti t ^ 

EfcLi A 



where 
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A k 



N 



s ^ A o^ B o (x,r) 

N 

T^jV-hsj (x,y k ) 



for the Mamdani approach 
for the logical approach 



( 11 ) 



where S and T denote the T-conorm and T-norm, respectively, extended through 
associativity to more than two arguments. For details about T-norm and T- 
conorm functions, see [30], as well as [12]. 

Let us notice that, for the Mamdani approach, the membership functions 
* n Equation (11), for j = 1,... , TV, are defined according to formu- 
las (4) or (5), respectively, by use of the minimum or product operation, which 
are examples of the T-norm. Other T-norm functions may also be used, e.g. 
the bounded T-norm [30], [44]. Thus, for the Mamdani approach, from Equa- 
tion (11), we have 



N 

A l =.ST{^(x), /lBi (f*)} (12) 

For the logical approach, the membership functions l-i A i^ni , i n Equa- 
tion (11), for j = 1, . . . ,7V, are defined according to Equations (6), (7) or other 
formulas that express genuine implications. Let us denote the genuine implica- 
tion by the letter I . Thus, we can rewrite Equation (11), for the logical approach, 
as follows 



Afc = I {yi Aj (x) , y Bj ( y k ) } (13) 

The membership functions ji A k (x), for k = 1 ,N, are defined by use 
of the T-norm, for both Mamdani and logical approaches. The minimum or 
product operation is usually chosen as the T-norm, which in this case performs 
the Cartesian product 

A k = A k x • • • x A k (14) 

where A k , for i = 1, ... ,n, and k = 1, . . . , N, are antecedent fuzzy sets in the 
rules of the following form 

: IF x-, is A\ AND x 2 is A k AND . . . AND x n is A k n THEN y is B k 

(15) 



which is equivalent to the rule base (1). 

Thus, the membership functions y, A k (x), for k = 1, . . . ,N, are expressed as 
follows 

Ta* ( x ) = .T |/i A ^ (^i)} (16) 

where the extended T-norm is the minimum or product. 

The membership functions fi A k(x), for k = 1 ,... ,N, defined by Equa- 
tion (16), are realized by elements of the first layer of the network illustrated 
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in Fig. 1. For the crisp input vector x= [ah,. . . ,x n ] T , the output values of this 
layer, (i A k (x), for k = 1, . . . ,N, represent the degree of rule activation (firing 
strength) 



n 

Tk = k-A k (*) = T H A k (Xi) 
i= 1 1 



(17) 



From formulas (2), (10), and (11), we conclude that the output values of the 
second (inference) layer of the network portrayed in Fig. 1 equal to 

( V k ) = (x,y fc ) = R J (x,y fe ) (18) 

for j = 1, . . . , N, where 

/ fc\ = j T {n Ai (x) ( y k )} for the Mamdani approach , . 

' ' X, V ' ( I {fi Aj (x) , y Bj ( y k ) } for the logical approach 



Comparing formulas (8) and (10), we see that output values of the third 
(aggregation) layer of the network presented in Fig. 1 are 

^ k = k’B' ( y k ) ( 20 ) 

for k = 1 ,. . . , N, and from Equations (12), (13), and (19), we have 



{ N 

S R? (x, for the Mamdani approach 

° N 

T W (x, y k ) for the logical approach 

j = i 



(21) 



which can be called the aggregated value. 

The connection weights of the first linear neuron in the last (defuzzification) 
layer of the network shown in Fig. 1 equal to y , for k = 1, . . . , N. Thus, this 
layer carries out the crisp output value, y , according to Equation (10). 

As mentioned earlier, the multi-layer architecture of the network illustrated 
in Fig. 1 resembles the multi-layer perceptron neural network. Therefore it is 
possible to train the neuro-fuzzy connectionist network, in the similar way as 
neural networks are trained. As a result of the learnig process, parameters of the 
membership functions y, A k ( Xi ), and y B k (y), for i = 1, . . . , n, and k = 1, . . . ,N, 
such as centers and widths, for example y k which is the center of y B k (y), are 
optimally adjusted. For details, see e.g. [30]. 



4 Flexible Neuro-Fuzzy Systems 

In Section 3, the Mamdani and logical approaches to fuzzy inference are con- 
sidered with regard to the general architecture of the connectionist neuro-fuzzy 
systems. Despite the same general network, shown in Fig. 1, both systems (based 
on the Mamdani or logical approach) are treated separately, as special cases of 
this connectionist architecture. This means that at first we have to choose either 
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the architecture of the network based on the Mamdani approach or the network 
for the logical approach. If the network is chosen it can be trained (like neu- 
ral networks) in order to find optimal values of parameters of the membership 
functions which characterize fuzzy sets in the rule base. In this way, the system 
gathers knowledge represented in the form of the fuzzy IF-THEN rules. 

The so-called flexible neuro-fuzzy systems were recently introduced and de- 
veloped [47], [4], [5], [48], [49], [50], [51], [52]. The systems of this kind are 
represented by the same general architecture like that illustrated in Fig. 1, but 
the idea of flexibility, which allows to switch smoothly from the Mamdani type 
of inference to the logical approach, is incorporated into the network. The sys- 
tem automatically, during a learning process, decides whether it should be more 
Mamdani or logical type. Thus, the system is able to gather more knowledge, 
not only about the rules, but also concerning the type of inference. 

The combination of both types of inference, in the way described above, is 
possible by means of the so-called compromise operator, defined as follows [52]: 
A function 



N v : [0, 1] [0, 1] (22) 

given by 

N v (a) = (1 — v) N (a) + izN ( N (a)) = (1 — v) N (a) + va (23) 

is called a compromise operator, where v € [0, 1] and N (a) = N 0 (a) = 1 — a. 
The following theorem is formulated and proven in the literature, cited above. 



Theorem 1 . Let T and S be dual tringular norms. The function H mapping 



H: [0,1]"— ► [0,1] 



(24) 



and defined by 

H (a; v) = N v ( ^ [n v ( 0i )}) = ( .T { (o<)}) (25) 

varies between the T-norm and T- conorm as v increases from 0 to 1. 

Observe that the //-function. T-norm and T-conorm are related to each other 
in the following way 

( T {a} for v = 0 

H (a; v) = l 0.5 for v = 0.5 (26) 

y S {a} for v = 1 



n 

where a = (a \, . . . , a n ), and T {a} = T {ai, . . . , a n }. 

i = 1 

It is easy to notice that, for 0 < v < 0.5, the //-function resembles a T-norm 
and for 0.5 < v < 1 the //-function resembles a T-conorm. 
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We apply Theorem 1 in order to illustrate (for n = 2) how to switch between 
the product T -norm 

T{a 1 ,a 2 } = ir(ai,a 2 ;0) = oi,o 2 (27) 

and the corresponding T -conorm 

S {ai, a 2 } = H (ai, a 2 ; 1) = ai + 02 — aia 2 (28) 

Following Theorem 1, the /7-function generated by Equation (27) or (28) is 
given by 

H ( 01 , a 2 ; v) = N\_ v ^N]__ v (ai) Ni_ u (a 2 )^ (29) 

= N v (l - (l - N v (or)) (l - N v (o 2 ))) 

and varies from (27) to (28) as v increases from 0 to 1. 

Now, let us present another theorem formulated and proven in the cited 
literature. 

Theorem 2. Let T and S be dual tringular norms. Then 

I flex (a, b\v) = H (Nx_ v (a) , 6; uj (30) 

switches between an “engineering implication ” 

I eng (a, 6) = I f i ex (a, b\ 0) = T {a, b} (31) 

and an S -implication 

I fuzzy (a, b) = If iex (a, b- 1) = S {1 - a, b} (32) 

The following example of the //-implication generated by the product T- 
norm illustrates this theorem. 

Let 



I eng (a, b) = H (a, 6; 0) = T {a, b} = ab (33) 

and 

I fuzzy (a, b) = H (jV 0 (a) ,b-,lj = S {N (a) ,6} = 1 - a + ab (34) 

then (30) varies between (33) and (34) as v increases from 0 to 1. 

The flexible neuro-fuzzy system is described as follows 

r fe (x) = H (p, A k (5ii) , ..., p A k (: x n ) ; o) (35) 



R k (x,y J ) = H (Ni- u (T k (-x)),fJ, B k {y J ) 



(36) 
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A fc (x, y k ) = H ( R 1 (x, y k ) , ^ (x, y fc ) ; 1 - v) (37) 



V = 



Efcli ^ A fc ( X ^ A 0 
T,k=i x k (x,y fc ) 



(38) 



for fc, j = 1, . . . , IV. 

Let us notice that from Equation (26), tj, expressed by formulas (17) and (35) 
are the same. In addition, it is easy to show that the implication, I, in Equa- 
tion (19) can be expressed as follows 

/ {fi Aj (x) ,y BJ ( y k )} = S{N (y Aj (5c),y Bj (y k ))} 

= S{N(T k (x),y Bj (y k ))} (39) 



where N is the negation operation; see Equations (6), (7), and compare with 
the appropriate iS'-noriri. Thus, Equation (36) equals to Equation (19) if v = 0 
and v = 1, respectively, for the Mamdani and logical approaches. We can also 
conclude that if v = 0 then Equation (37) is equal to (21) for the logical approach, 
as well as for the Mamdani approach if v = 1. 

Thus, the architecture of the system described by Equation (38) is the same 
as that illustrated in Fig. 1, but this neuro-fuzzy system is flexible, which means 
that it varies between the Mamdani type of inference (v = 0) and the logical 
type of inference ( v = 1), as v increases from 0 to 1. The parameter v is called 
the compromise parameter, and can be determined by a learning process. 



5 Neuro-Fuzzy Relational Systems 

In this section, the so-called relational neuro-fuzzy systems are presented. They 
differ from the rule-based systems, described in Sections 3 and 4. Fuzzy relational 
systems store associations between input and output fuzzy sets in a discrete 
fuzzy relation [29]. The systems of this kind may be applied to control [2] or 
classification problems [56], like the systems considered in the previous sections. 
However, relational systems are more convenient from the viewpoint of adjusting 
parameters, which is realized by changing elements of the relation. Neuro-fuzzy 
relational systems are developed in [57], [58], [59], [60]. 

Like in the previous sections, assume that x = [x\, . . . , x n ) T eXc R", and 
y € Y C R, which means n-dimensional input, x, and scalar output, y, that is 
the MISO fuzzy system. Let A and B denote collections of linguistic terms A k 
and B m , respectively 



A = {A 1 , A 2 , ...,A K } 



(40) 



characterized by membership functions y A k (x), for k = 1, K, and 
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B = {B\B 2 ,...,B m } (41) 

characterized by membership functions Hgm (y ) , for m = 1, M. 

Sets (40) and (41) are related to each other with a certain degree by a K x M 
relation matrix R 



R = 



r n r 12 • • • r\ M 

f21 f22 ' ' ' f2M 
Tkm 

TK\ TK2 * * ‘ r K M 



(42) 



where r^m € [0, 1], and k = 1, K, m = 1, M. 

The relation R , defined by Equation (42), represents a mapping A — >■ B. 
Let x= \x\, . . . ,x n ] T is a crisp input vector. Given a vector A of K member- 
ship values y> A k (x), for a crisp observed input value x, we can obtain vector B 
of M crisp membership values fx m , using the fuzzy relational composition 

B = IoR (43) 



implemented element-wise by a generalized form of the sup — min composition, 
that is the S — T composition 

Mm = Sf = i [T (n Ak (x) ,r km )] 

The crisp output of the relational system is determined by the weighted mean 

_ = (x),r fcm )]} 

V E"iSf = 1 [T(^(x),rJ] 

where y m is the centre of gravity (centroid) of the fuzzy set B m . 

The system described by Equation (44) can be represented in the form of the 
connectionist neuro-fuzzy network, illustrated in Fig. 1. The first (antecedent) 
layer is the same, but it contains K nodes realizing membership functions y A k. 
The last (defuzzification) layer is also the same, but the first linear neuron has 
M inputs, and the connection weights equal to y m . The third (aggregation) layer 
is includes K nodes performing the S operation ( T-conorm ) or the soft OWA 
S-norm [59]. The second (inference) layer is composed of T-norm elements and 
fkm inputs to these nodes. 

In [59], [60] a new relational system with fuzzy antecedent certainty factors 
is considered. In this case, the relational matrix contains fuzzy sets Ck m defined 
on the unitary interval 



C ii C 12 
C21 C22 



■ ■ ■ C\M 

■ ■ ■ C2M 



Ckm 



Ck 1 C'K2 



Ckm 



R = 



(45) 
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These fuzzy sets represent linguistic values, which can express an uncertainty 
concerning antecedent terms. In SISO or MISO systems, with multidimensional 
antecedent fuzzy sets, an expert may define rules which are similar to the fol- 
lowing exemplary ones 

R 1 : IF x is exactly A 1 THEN y is B 1 (46) 

R 2 : IF x is more or less A 1 THEN y is B 2 
R 3 : IF x is roughly A 1 THEN y is B 3 

The system description by a mathematical formula, similar to Equation (44) , 
and the connectionist architecture of the system, are presented in [60]. 

Knowledge acquisition in neuro-fuzzy relational systems is performed by the 
learning process that includes a clustering algorithm, fine-tuning by the back- 
propagation method, and computing the fuzzy relation based on the training 
data using relational equations [58] . 



6 Probabilistic Neural Networks 



Another kind of connectionist networks are probabilistic neural networks, which 
are equivalent to the inference neural networks. Probabilistic neural networks are 
studied in [61], [28], [16], and also in [45], [46], [53], [24], where the equivalence, 
mentioned above, is shown. 

Based on te sample sequence {(X, Y ) , (X 1 , F 1 ) , ..., (X. N , Y N ) } of i.i.d. ran- 
dom variables, in order to estimate the regression function 

R (x) = E [Y | X = x] (47) 



the following estimator is proposed in the cited literature 



R n (x) = 




(48) 



Applying the following kernel function 

G(x) = ( 27 r) - ®" e - slNI 2 (49) 

to Equation (48), we obtain 



Rn (x) 



N n 

e Y k n exp 

k — 1 i — 1 

N n 

E n exp 

k=li=l 



1 

2 




(50) 
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It is easy to notice that the form of the Equation (50) is the same as the 
following description of the Mamdani type neuro-fuzzy network 



N n 

E V k IT exp 

k— 1 i=l 


- 


/ Xi-X J' 

V aN 


)1 


N n 

E II exp 

k—li—1 


-( 


Xi—x’l \ 

°N ) 


2" 



(51) 



The network described by Equation (51) is a special case of the connectionist 
neuro-fuzzy network portrayed in Fig. 1, where the elements of the first layer 
realize the Gaussian membership functions 



H A k (x{) = exp 




(52) 



This neuro-fuzzy network is proposed in [66], and developed in [30]. This 
network is illustrated in Fig. 2 and equivalent to that shown in Fig. 3 



Ma* ( x ) 



n 



n ex p 

2=1 




(53) 



where x\ and cr* are parameters (centers and widths, respectively) of the Gaus- 
sian membership functions; i = 1, . . . , n, and k = 1, . . . , N. 

The parameters of the membership functions are adjusted during the learn- 
ing process. In this way, the system gathers knowledge about the shapes of the 
fuzzy sets in the antecedent part of the rules. The most popular learning method 
employed in the neuro-fuzzy system of this kind is the gradient method (based 
on the steepest descent optimization procedure) which is similar to the back- 
propagation algorithm [73]. Apart from this method, a genetic (evolutionary) 
algorithm [15] can be applied. For details, see [30], as well as e.g. [20], [21]. 

The architecture of the neuro-fuzzy connectionist system shown in Fig. 3 is 
the same as the normalized RBF neural network, introduced in [17]; see e.g. [30]. 



7 Other Connectionist Neuro-Fuzzy Systems 

Based on the systems presented in the previous sections, many different neuro- 
fuzzy networks can be used. Various fuzzy inference neural networks may be 
created as special cases of the general architecture portrayed in Fig. 1. Apart 
from the systems described in Sections 4 and 5, more complex — hierarchical 
connectionist neuro-fuzzy systems can be constructed [25], [26], [27], as well as 
the systems that incorporate membership functions of type 2 fuzzy sets [54], 
[62], [63], [64], and the hybrid rough-neuro- fuzzy systems [23]. 

When a classification task is considered, the connectionist architecture may 
be even simpler. In this case, it is not necessary to apply the defuzzification layer, 
so with regard to the network shown in Fig. 3 only the first layer is sufficient, 
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Fig. 2. Basic architecture of the connectionist neuro-fuzzy system 




Fig. 3. Basic architecture of fuzzy inference neural network based on Mamdani ap- 
proach 



and for the equivalent network portrayed in Fig. 2 we need the first two layers 
of this network. Such a simple classification network is portrayed in Fig. 4. The 
input values represent the attribute values which characterize the object to be 
classified. The output values correspond to the classes to which the object can 
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belong. The nodes that realize membership functions can perform other functions 
than Gaussian, e.g. triangular, trapezoidal, etc., as well as type 2 membership 
functions, and input values do not need to be only numerical (crisp), in a more 
general case, when the network is considered as a fuzzy network. 




Fig. 4. Simple classification neuro- fuzzy network 



The network shown in Fig. 4 is very simple, but if it is necessary, more 
complex architectures may be employed, e.g. hierarchical or multi-segment con- 
nectionist systems that use this network as components. 



8 Perception-Based Classification Systems 

Perception-based intelligent systems that imitate the way of reasoning performed 
by humans may be created in the form of the neuro-fuzzy network, portrayed 
in Fig. 4, with applications to classification problems. Examples are presented 
in [32], [33]. The systems analyze data and generate fuzzy IF-THEN rules, em- 
ploying the fuzzy granulation [70]. The granules obtained are labeled by words 
that express perceptions concerning the attributes characterizing the objects to 
be classified. The reasoning based on these rules refers to the computing with 
words and perceptions [72], [34]. 

Fuzzy sets of type 2 can be used in order to represent an uncertainty with 
regard to the membership functions applied in such systems [32]. 

The main advantage of the multi-stage classification algorithm [36], which 
employs the perception-based approach, is the elimination of misclassifications. 
This is especially important in medical applications [33]. If it is not possible to 
classify every input data without misclassifications, the multi-stage perception- 
based algorithm can be combined with other classification methods, in the multi- 
expert system [35]. 
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9 Conclusions 

Neuro-fuzzy systems are soft computing methods utilizing artificial neural net- 
works and fuzzy systems. Various connectionist architectures of neuro-fuzzy sys- 
tems can be constructed. The knowledge acquisition concerns fuzzy IF-THEN 
rules, and is performed by a learning process. The systems realize an inference 
(fuzzy reasoning) based on these rules. Different applications of the systems can 
be distinguished, such as classification, control, function approximation, predic- 
tion. The systems can be viewed as intelligent systems, and considered with 
regard to artificial intelligence and cognitive sciences. 
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Abstract. We survey a set of algorithmic techniques that make it pos- 
sible to build a high performance storage server from a network of cheap 
components. Such a storage server offers a very simple programming 
model. To the clients it looks like a single very large disk that can handle 
many requests in parallel with minimal interference between the requests. 
The algorithms use randomization, redundant storage, and sophisticated 
scheduling strategies to achieve this goal. The focus is on algorithmic 
techniques and open questions. The paper summarizes several previous 
papers and presents a new strategy for handling heterogeneous disks. 



1 Introduction 

It is said that our society is an information society, i.e., efficiently storing and 
retrieving a vast amount of information has become a driving force of our econo- 
my and society. Most of this information is stored on hard disks — many hard 
disks actually. Some applications (e.g., geographical information systems, satel- 
lite image libraries, climate simulation, particle physics) already measure their 
data bases in petabytes (10 15 bytes). Currently, the largest of these applications 
use huge tape libraries, but hard disks can now store the same data for a similar 
price offering much higher performance [13]. To store such amounts of data one 
would need about 10 000 disks. Systems with thousands of disks have already 
been build and there are projects for “mid-range” systems that would scale to 
12 000 disks. 

This paper discusses algorithmic challenges resulting from the goal to operate 
large collections of hard disks in an efficient, reliable, flexible, and user-friendly 
way. Some of these questions are already relevant if you put four disks in your 
PC. But things get really interesting (also from a theoretical point of view) 
if we talk about up to 1024 disks in a traditional monolithic storage server 
(e.g. http : //www.hds . com/products/systems/9900v/), or even heterogeneous 
networks of workstations, servers, parallel computers, and many many disks. In 
this paper all of this is viewed as a storage server. 

We concentrate on a simple model that already addresses the requirement 
of user-friendliness to a large extent. Essentially, the entire storage server is 
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Fig. 1 . A storage server appears to the outside world like a huge disk accepting many 
parallel request from inside and outside the system 



presented to the operating system of the computers that run the applications 
( clients ) as a single very large disk (see Fig. 1): There is a single logical address 
space, i.e., an array of bytes A[0..iV — l]. 1 N is essentially the total cumulative 
usable capacity of all disks. The clients can submit requests for bytes A[a..b\ to 
the storage server. There will be some delay (some milliseconds as in a physical 
disk) and then data is delivered at a high rate (currently up to 50 MByte/s 
from a single disk). Otherwise, the clients can behave completely naively: In 
particular, requests should be handled in parallel with minimal additional delays. 
Large requests (many megabytes) should be handled by many disks in parallel. If 
any single component of the system fails, no data should be lost and the effect on 
performance should be minimal. If the system is upgraded with additional disks, 
usually larger than those previously present, the logical address space should be 
extended accordingly and future requests should profit from the the increased 
cumulative data rate of the system. 

The storage server can be implemented as part of the operating software of 
a monolithic system or as a distributed program with processes on the client 
computers and possibly on dedicated server machines or network attached stor- 
age , i.e., disks that are directly connected to the computer. All these components 



1 We use a..b as a shorthand for the range a, . . . ,b and A\a..b] stands for the subarray 
<A[°],... ,A[b]}. 
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communicate over a network. Higher level functionality such as file systems or 
data base systems can be implemented on top of our virtual address space much 
in the same way they are today build on top of a physical disk. 

We will develop the algorithmic aspects of a storage server in a step by step 
manner giving intuitive arguments why they work but citing more specialized 
papers for most proofs. The basic idea is to split the logical address space A into 
fixed size logical blocks that are mapped to random disks. Sect. 3 explains that 
this is already enough to guarantee low latencies for write requests with high 
probability using a small write buffer. To get basic fault tolerance we need to 
store the data redundantly. Sect. 4 shows that two independently placed copies 
of each block suffice to also guarantee low read latency for arbitrary sets of block 
read requests. Sect. 5 demonstrates how we can support accesses to variable size 
pieces of blocks with similar performance guarantees. We are also not stuck with 
storing every block twice. Sect. 6 explains how more sophisticated encoding gives 
us control over different tradeoffs with respect to efficiency, waste of space, and 
fault tolerance. Up to that point we make the assumption that the clients submit 
batches of requests in a synchronized fashion — this allows us to give rigorous 
performance guarantees. In Sect. 7 we lift this assumption and allow requests 
to enter the storage server independently of each other. Although a theoretical 
treatment gets more difficult, the basic approach of random redundant allocation 
still works and we get simple algorithms that can be implemented in a distributed 
fashion. The algorithms described in Sect. 8 use the redundant storage when 
a disk or other components of the system fails. It turns out that the clients see 
almost nothing of the fault not even in terms of performance. Furthermore, after 
a very short time, the system is again in a safe state where further component 
failures can be tolerated. Sect. 3 assumes that a write operation can return as 
soon as there is enough space to keep it in RAM memory. In Sect. 9 we explain 
what can be done if this is not acceptable because a loss of power could erase the 
RAM. For simplicity of exposition we assume most of the time that the system 
consists of D identical disks but Sect. 10 generalizes to the case of different 
capacity disks that can be added incrementally. 

2 Related Work 

A widely used approach to storage servers is RAID [27] (Redundant Arrays 
of Independent Disks). Different RAID levels (0-5) offer different combinations 
of two basic techniques: In mirroring (RAID Level 1), each disk has a mirror 
disk storing the same data. This is similar to the random duplicate allocation 
(RDA) introduced in Sect. 4 only that the latter stores each block independently 
on different disks. We will see that this leads to better performance in several 
respects. Striping (RAID Level 0) [31] is a simple and elegant way to exploit 
disk parallelism: Logical blocks are split into D equal sized pieces and each piece 
is stored on a different disk. This way, accesses to logical blocks are always 
balanced over all disks. This works well for small D , but for large D, we would 
get a huge logical block size that is problematic for applications that need fine 
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grained access. Fault tolerance can be achieved at low cost by splitting logical 
blocks into D — 1 pieces and storing the bit-wise xor of these pieces in a parity 
block (RAID Levels 3, 5). 

Larger storage servers are usually operated in such a way that files or par- 
titions are manually assigned to small subsets of disks that are operated like 
a RAID array. The point of view taken in this paper is that this management 
effort is often avoidable without a performance penalty. In applications where 
the space and bandwidth requirement are highly dynamic, automatic methods 
may even outperform the most careful manual assignment of data to disks. 

Load balancing by random placement of data is a well known technique 
(e.g., [7], [23]). Combining random placement and redundancy has first been 
considered in parallel computing for PRAM emulation [18] and online load ba- 
lancing [6]. For scheduling disk accesses, these techniques have been used for 
multimedia applications [39], [40], [19], [24], [8], [35]. The methods described 
here are mostly a summary of four papers [34], [33], [32], [16]. Sect. 10 describes 
new results. 

There are many algorithms explicitly designed to work efficiently with coarse- 
grained block- wise access. Most use the model by Vitter and Shriver [42] that 
allows identical parallel disks and a fixed block size. Vitter [41] has written a good 
overview article. More overviews and several introductory articles are collected 
in an LNCS Tutorial [22]. 

3 Write Buffering 

3.1 Greedy Writing 

Consider the implementation of an opera- 
tion write(a, B,i) that writes a client ar- 
ray a[0..B — 1] to the logical address space 
A[i..i+B— 1]. The main observation exploited 
in this section is that write can in principle be 
implemented to return almost immediately: 

Just copy the data to a buffer space. 2 The 
matching read operation read(B,i) returns 
the cached data without a disk access. 

An obvious limitation of this buffering 
strategy is that we will eventually run out 
of buffer space without a good strategy for 
actually outputting the data to the disks. We 
postpone the question how data is mapped to 
the disks until Sect. 3.2 because the following 
greedy writing algorithm works for any given 
assignment of data to the disks. We maintain 

2 We can even do without a copy if we “steal” a from the client and only release it 
when the data is finally copied or output. 




Fig. 2. Optimal Writing 
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a queue of output requests for each disk. Whenever a disk falls idle, one request 
from this queue is submitted to the disk. Fig. 2 illustrates this strategy. In some 
sense, greedy writing is optimal: 

Theorem 1 ([16]). Consider the I/O model of Vitter and Shriver [42] (fixed 
block size, fixed output cost). Assume some sequence of block writes is to be 
performed in that logical order and at most in blocks can be buffered by the 
storage server. Then greedy writing minimizes the number of I/O steps needed 
if the disk queues are managed in a FIFO (first in first out) manner. 

Proof. (Outline) An induction proof shows that greedy writing is optimal among 
all output strategies that maintain queues in a FIFO manner. Another simple 
lemma shows that any schedule can be transformed into a FIFO schedule without 
increasing the I/O time or the memory requirement. ■ 

Things get more complicated for more realistic I/O models that take into 
account that I/O times depend on the time to move the disk head between the 
position of two blocks. 

Open Problem: 1 Can you find (approximately) optimal writing algorithms 
for the case that I/O costs depend on the position of blocks on the disks? Even 
for fixed block size 3 and cost estimates only dependent on seek time little is known 
if the buffer size is limited / 

3.2 Random Allocation 

Theorem 1 is a bit hollow because performance can still be very bad if all blocks 
we need to write have to go to the same disk. We would like to have an allocation 
strategy that avoids such cases. But this seems impossible — for any given 
mapping of the address space to the disks, there will be sets of requests that all 
go to the same disk. Randomization offers a way out of this dilemma. We allocate 
logical blocks to random disks for some fixed (large) block size B. (Sect. 10 
discusses details how this mapping should actually be implemented.) Random 
mapping makes it very unlikely that a particular set of blocks requested by the 
clients reside on the same disk. More generally, we get the following performance 
guarantee for arbitrary sequences of write requests: 

Theorem 2 ([34], [16]). Consider the I/O model of Vitter and Shriver [42] (D 
disks, fixed block size, fixed output cost). Assume some sequence of n randomly 
mapped different blocks are to be written and at most m blocks can be buffered by 

3 Variable block sizes open another can of worms. One immediately gets NP-hard 
problems. But allowing a small amount of additional memory removes most compli- 
cations in that respect. 

4 For infinite buffer size, the problem is easy if we look at seek times only (just sort by 
track) or rotational delays only [38]. For both types of delays together we have an 
NP-hard variant of the traveling salesman problem with polynomial time solutions 
in some special cases [5]. 
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the storage server. Then greedy writing accepts the last block after an expected 
number of (1 + 0{D/m)) 2 ft output steps. After the last block has been accepted, 
the longest queue has length 0{fft\ogD') . 

It can also be shown that longer execution times only happen with very small 
probability. 

Proof. (Outline) The optimal greedy writing algorithm dominates a “throttled” 
algorithm where in each I/O step (1 — D/m)D blocks are written. The effect 
of the throttled algorithm on a single disk can be analyzed using methods from 
queuing theory if the buffer size is unlimited. The average queue length turns 
out to be bounded by m/2D and hence the expected sum of all queue lengths 
is bounded by m/2. More complicated arguments establish that large deviations 
from this sum are unlikely and hence the influence of situations where the buffer 
overflows is negligible. ■ 

Open Problem: 2 The number of steps needed to write n blocks and flush all 
buffers should be a decreasing function of the buffer size m. Prove such a mono- 
tonic bound that is at least as good as Theorem 1 both for large and small n. 



3.3 Distributed Implementation 

We now explain how the abstract algorithms described above can be imple- 
mented in a real system. We will assume that one or several disks are connected 
to a computer where one ore several processors share a memory. Several com- 
puters are connected by a communication network to form the storage server. 
Disks directly attached to the network are viewed as small computers with a 
single disk attached to them. The client applications either run on the same 
system or send requests to the storage server via the network. Let us consider 
the possible routes of data in the first case: When a write operation for an array 
s is called, the data is located in the client memory on computer S. Array s 
contains data from one or several randomly mapped blocks of data. Let us focus 
on the data destined for one of the target disks t that is attached to a server 
machine T. The ideal situation would be that disk t is currently idle and the 
data is shipped to the network interface card of T which directly forwards it to 
disk t, bypassing the processor and main memory of T. Since this is difficult to 
do in a portable way and since t may be busy anyway, the more likely alternative 
is that S contacts T and asks it to reserve space to put s into the queue of t. 
If this is impossible, the execution of the write operation blocks until space is 
available or S tries to buffer s locally. Eventually, the data is transferred to the 
main memory of T. When the request gets its turn, it is transmitted to the disk 
t which means that it ends up in the local cache of this disk and is then written. 

This scenario deviates in several points from the theoretical analysis: 

— The nice performance bounds only hold when all disks share the same global 
pool of buffers whereas the implementation makes use only of the local me- 
mories of the computer hosting the target disk t. It can be shown that this 
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makes little difference if the local memories are large compared to log-D 
blocks. Otherwise, one could consider shipping the data to third parties 
when neither S nor T have enough local memory. But this only makes sense 
if the the network is very fast. 

— Theorem 2 assumes that all written blocks are different. Overwriting a block 
that is still buffered will save us an output. But it can happen that overwrit- 
ing blocks that have recently been output can cause additional delays [34]. 
Again, this can be shown to be unproblematic if the local memory is large 
compared to log D blocks. Otherwise dynamically remapping data can help. 

— The logical blocks used for random mapping should be fairly large (cur- 
rently megabytes) in order to allow accesses close to the peak performance 
of the disks. This can cause a problem for applications that less rely on high 
throughput for consecutive accesses than on low latency for many parallel 
fine grained accesses. In that case many consecutive small blocks can lie on 
the same disk which then becomes a bottleneck. In this case it might make 
sense to use a separate address space with small logical blocks for fine grained 
accesses. 



4 Random Duplicate Allocation 



In the previous section we have seen that random allocation and some buffering 
allow us to write with high throughput and low latency. The same strategy 
seems promising for reading data. Randomization ensures that data is spread 
uniformly over the disks and buffer space can be used for prefetching data so 
that it is available when needed. Indeed, there is a far reaching analogy between 
reading and writing [16] : When we run a writing algorithm “backwards” we get 
a reading algorithm. In particular, Theorem 1 transfers. However this reversal 
of time implies that we need to know the future accesses in advance and we pay 
the 0(m \og(D)/D) steps for the maximum queue length up front. 




Fig. 3. The concept of (R)andom (D)uplicate (A)llocation 
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Therefore, we now bring in an additional ingredient: Each logical block is 
stored redundantly. Figure 3 illustrates this concept. For now we concentrate 
on the simple case that each block is allocated to two randomly chosen disks. 
Sect. 6 discusses generalizations. Redundancy gives us flexibility in choosing from 
where to read the data and this allows us to reduce read latencies dramatically. 
By choosing two different disks for the copies we get the additional benefit that 
no data is lost when a disk fails. 

We begin with two algorithms for scheduling a batch of n requested blocks of 
fixed size that have been analyzed very accurately: The shortest queue algorithm 
allocates the requests in a greedy fashion. Consider a block e with copies on disks 
d and d' and let £(d) and £{d') denote the number of blocks already planned for 
disks d and d! respectively. Then the shortest queue algorithm plans e for the 
disk with smaller load. Ties are broken arbitrarily. It can be shown that this 
algorithm produces a schedule that needs 

Tl 

k = — + log In D + 0(1) 

expected I/O steps [9]. This is very good for large n but has an additive term 
that grows with the system size. 



requests disks 




Fig. 4. A flow network showing how five requests are allocated to three disks. The flow 
defined by the solid lines proves that the requests can be retrieved in two I/O steps 



We will see that optimal schedules do not have this problem — we can 
do better by not committing our choices before we have seen all the requests. 
Optimal schedules can be found in polynomial time [12]: Suppose we want to find 
out whether k steps suffice to retrieve all requests. Consider a flow network [2] 
that consists of four layers: A source node in the first layer is connected to each 
of n request nodes. Each request node is connected to two out of D disk nodes 
one edge for each disk that holds a copy of the requested block. The disk 
nodes are connected to a sink node t. The edges between disk nodes and t, have 
capacity k. All other nodes have capacity 1. Now it is easy to see that a flow 
saturating all edges leaving the source node exists if and only if k steps are 
sufficient. A schedule can be derived from an integral maximum flow by reading 
request r from disk d if and only if the edge (r, d) carries flow. Figure 4 gives 
an example. The correct value for k can be found by trial and error. First try 
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k = | n/D~\ then k = \n/D~\ +1, ... , until a solution is found. Korst [19] gives 
a different flow formulation that uses only D nodes and demonstrates that the 
problem can be solved in time 0(n + D 3 ). If n = O(D) it can be shown that 
the problem can be solved in time O(nlogn) with high probability [34]. 

Theorem 3. [34] Consider a batch of n randomly and duplicately allocated 
blocks to be read from D disks. The optimal algorithm needs at most 




+ 1 steps with probability at least 1 — 0(1/ D)^ n ^ D ^ +1 



Proof. (Outline) Using a graph theoretical model of the problem, it can be shown 
that the requests can be retrieved in k steps if and only if there is no subset A of 
disks such that more than |Z\|fc requested blocks have both their copies allocated 
to a disk in A [37]. Hence, it suffices to show that it is unlikely that such an 
overloaded subset exists. This is a tractable problem mostly because the number 
of blocks allocated to A is binomially distributed. ■ 
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Fig. 5. The number of I/O steps (minus the lower bound \n/ D~\) needed by optimal 
scheduling when scheduling n G 256.. 4096 blocks on D = 256 disks 



Figure 5 shows the performance of the optimal scheduling algorithm. We 
only give the data for D = 256 because this curve is almost independent of the 
number of disks. We see that the performance is even better than predicted by 
Theorem 3: We can expect to get schedules that need only |~n/D] steps except if 
n is a multiple of D or slightly below. For example, when n = 3.8419, we almost 
always get a schedule with 4 steps, i.e. , we are within 4 % of the best possible 
performance. We also see that for large n we can even get perfect balance when 
n is a multiple of D. 
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Open Problem: 3 Is there a threshold constant c such that for n > C-D log D, 
optimal scheduling finds a schedule with \n/D] I/O steps even if n is a multiple 
of D? 



4.1 The Selfless Algorithm 

One problem with optimal scheduling is that we do not have good performance 
guarantees for scheduling large sets of blocks efficiently. Therefore it makes sense 
to look for fast algorithms that are close to optimal. Here we describe a linear 
time algorithm that produces very close to optimal solutions [11]. 

The selfless algorithm distinguishes between committed and uncommitted 
requests. Uncommitted requests still have a choice between two disks. Commit- 
ted requests have decided for one of the two choices. Initially, all requests are 
uncommitted. A disk d is called committed if there are no uncommitted requests 
that have d as a choice. Let the load 1(d) of disk d denote twice the number of 
requests that have committed to d plus the number of uncommitted requests 
that have d as an option. The selfless algorithm is based on two simple rules: 

1. If there is an uncommitted disk with at most \n/D ] remaining incident 
requests (committed or uncommitted), we commit all of them to this disk. 

2. Otherwise, we choose an uncommitted disk d with minimum load, choose an 
uncommitted request with d as an option, and commit it to d. 

This algorithm can be implemented to run in linear time using fairly standard 
data structures: Disks are viewed as nodes of a graph. Uncommitted requests are 
edges. Using an appropriate graph representation, edges can be removed in con- 
stant time (e.g., [21]). When a disk becomes a candidate for Rule 1, we remember 
it on a stack. The remaining nodes are kept in a priority queue ordered by their 
load. Insert, decrement-priority and delete-minimum can be implemented to run 
in amortized constant time using a slight variant of a bucket priority queue [14]. 

If we would plot the performance of the selfless algorithm in the same way as 
in Figure 5, it would be impossible to see a difference, i.e., with large probability, 
the selfless algorithm finds an optimal schedule. This empirical observation will 
be complemented by an analytical treatment in an upcoming paper [11] using 
differential equation methods that have previously been used for the mathema- 
tically closely related problem of cores of random graphs [28] . 

5 Variable Size Requests 

We now drop the assumption that we are dealing with fixed size jobs that take 
unit time to retrieve. Instead, let < 1 denote the time needed to retrieve 
request i. This generalization can be used to model several aspects of storage 
servers: 

— We might want to retrieve just parts of a logical block 
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— Disks are divided into zones [30] of different data density and correspondingly 
different data rate blocks on the outer zones are faster to retrieve than 
blocks on the inner zones. We assume here that both copies of a block are 
stored on the same zone. 



The bad news is that it is strongly NP-hard to assign requests to disks so 
that the I/O time is minimized [1]. The good news is that optimal scheduling 
is still possible if we allow request to be split, i.e., we are allowed to combine a 
request from pieces read from both copies. We make the simplifying assumption 
here that a request of size I = t\ + I 2 stored on disks d\ and d 2 can be retrieved 
by spending time i\ on disk d\ and time I 2 on disk d 2 . This is approximately 
true if requests are large. 

Even the performance guarantees for random duplicate allocation transfer. 
We report a simplified version of a result from [32] that has the same form as 
Theorem 3 for unit size requests: 

Theorem 4. Consider a set R of request with total size n = '// JreR t r of ran- 
domly and duplicately allocated requests to he read from D disks. The optimal 
algorithm computes a schedule with I/O time at most 



' n ' 
D 



+ 1 with probability at least 1 — 0(1/D) ^ n / D ^ +1 



The proofs and the algorithms are completely analogous. The only difference is 
that the maximum flows will now not be integral and hence require splitting of 
requests. Splitting can also have a positive effect for unit size requests since it 
eliminates threshold effects such es the spikes visible in Fig. 5. A more detailed 
analysis indicates that the retrieval time becomes a monotonic function of the 
number of requests [32] . 

In a sense, Theorem 4 is much more important than Theorem 3. For unit 
size requests, we can relatively easily establish the expected performance of an 
algorithm by simulating all interesting cases a sufficient number of times. Here, 
this is not possible since Theorem 4 holds for a vast space of possible inputs 
(uncountably big and still exponential if we discretize the piece sizes). 



6 Reducing Redundancy 

Instead of simply replicating logical blocks, we can more generally encode a 
logical block which has r times the size of a physical block into w physical blocks 
such that reading any r out of the w blocks suffices to reconstruct the logical 
block. Perhaps the most important case is w = r + 1. Using parity -encoding, 
r of the blocks are simply pieces of the logical block and the last block is the 
exclusive-or of the other blocks. A missing block can then be reconstructed by 
taking the exclusive-or of the blocks read. Parity encoding is the easiest way 
to reduce redundancy compared to RDA while maintaining some flexibility in 
scheduling. Its main drawback is that the physical blocks being read are a factor 
r smaller than the logical blocks so that high bandwidth can only be expected 
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if the logical blocks are fairly large. The special case r = D — 1,W = D yields 
the coding scheme used for RAID levels 3 and 5. 

Choosing w > r + 1 can be useful if more than one disk failure is to be 
tolerated (see Sect. 8) or if we additionally want to reduce output latencies (see 
Sect. 9). A disadvantage of codes with w > r+1 is that they are computationally 
more expensive than parity-encoding [20], [15], [29], [10], [4], [8]. 

Most of the scheduling algorithms for RDA we have discussed are easy to gen- 
eralize for more general coding schemes. Only optimal scheduling needs some ad- 
ditional consideration. A formulation that is a generalization of bipartite match- 
ing [33] yields a polynomial time algorithm however. 




Fig. 6. Encoding of a logical block of size 12 into 4 physical blocks and one parity 
block of size 3 such that aligned logical requests of size 4s, s G {1, 2, 3} can be fulfilled 
by retrieving any 4 out of 5 physical blocks of size s 



A small trick also allows us to use general coding schemes for arbitrary request 
sizes: As before, data is allocated for large logical blocks whereas actual requests 
may retrieve parts of these blocks. But the coding is done in very small pieces 
(say sectors of size 512) and the encoded pieces are stored in the physical blocks 
in an interleaved fashion. Figure 6 gives an example. 

7 Asynchronous Access 

In Sect. 3.3 we have already explained how writing can be implemented in an 
asynchronous, distributed way by providing one thread for each disk. We now ex- 
plain how this can be generalized for read accesses in the presence of redundant 
allocation. Client requests for a block of data arrive individually in an asyn- 
chronous fashion. The clients want to have these requests answered quickly, i.e., 
they want small delays. The algorithms described in Sect. 4 can be generalized 
for this purpose [33]. For example, the shortest queue algorithm would commit 
the request to the disk that can serve it fastest. 

However, we loose most of the performance guarantees. For example, it is easy 
to develop an algorithm that minimizes the maximum delay among all known 
requests but it is not clear how to anticipate the impact of these decisions on 
requests arriving in the future. 

Open Problem: 4 Give theoretical hounds for the expected latency of any of 
the asynchronous scheduling algorithms discussed in [33] as a function of D 
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and e in the following model: A block access on any of the D disks takes unit 
time. A request for a block arrives every (1 + e)/D time units. For non-redundant 
random allocation it can be shown that the expected delay is <9(l/e). Experiments 
and heuristic considerations suggest that time 0(log(l/e)) is achievable using 
redundancy. 

Asynchrony also introduces a new algorithmic concept that we want to dis- 
cuss in more detail: Lazy decisions. The simplest lazy algorithm — lazy queuing 

queues a request readable on disks d and d! in queues for both d and d' . The 
decision which disk actually fetches the block is postponed until the last possible 
moment. When a disk d falls idle, the thread responsible for this disk inspects 
its queue and removes one request r queued there. Then it communicates with 
the thread responsible for the other copy of r to make sure that r is not fetched 
twice. Lazy queuing has the interesting property that it is equivalent to an “om- 
niscient” shortest queue algorithm, i.e. , it achieves the same performance even 
if it does not know how long it takes to retrieve a request. 

Theorem 5. Given an arbitrary request stream where a disk d needs t(d , r) 
time units to serve request r. Then the lazy queue algorithm produces the same 
schedule as a shortest queue algorithm which exactly computes disk loads by 
summing the t(d,r)-values of the scheduled requests. 

The only possible disadvantage of lazy algorithms compared to “eager” algo- 
rithms such as shortest queue is that a simple implementation can incur addi- 
tional communication delays at the performance critical moment when a disk 
is ready to retrieve the next request (asking another thread and waiting for 
a reply). This problem can be mitigated by trying to agree on a primary copy 
of a request r before the previous request finishes. The disk holding the primary 
copy can then immediately fetch r and in parallel it can send a confirmation to 
the thread with the other copy. 

Figure 7 shows that RDA significantly outperforms traditional output 
schemes. Even mirroring that has the same amount of redundancy produces 
much larger degrees when the storage server approaches its limits. Measurements 
not shown here indicate that the gap is much larger when we are interesting in 
the largest delays that are encountered sufficiently often to be significant for real 
time applications such as video streaming. 

It can also be shown that fluctuations in the arrival rate of requests have little 
impact on performance if the the number of requests arriving over the time in- 
terval of an average delay is not too big. Furthermore, the scheduling algorithms 
can be adapted in such a way that applications that need high throughput even 
at the price of large delays can coexist with applications that rely on small 
delays [33]. 

8 Fault Tolerance 

When a disk fails, the peak system throughput decreases by a small factor of 
1/D. Furthermore, requests which have a copy on the faulty disks lose their 
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1/e 



Fig. 7. Average delays for 10' requests to D = 64 disks arriving at time intervals of 
(1 +e)/D. The mirror algorithm uses random allocation to a RAID-1 array. Lazy sharing 
is a refinement of lazy queue — an idle disk d leaves a request r to the alternative disk 
d' (r) if the queue of d' is shorter than the queue of d 



scheduling flexibility. Since only few requests are affected, load balancing still 
works well [32]. In addition, there are now logical blocks that have less redun- 
dancy than the others so that additional disk failures could now lead to a loss 
of data. To get out of this dangerous situation, the lost redundancy has to be 
reestablished. This can be achieved without exchanging any hardware by dis- 
persing these blocks over unused space of the other disks. This can be done 
very quickly because the data read and written for this purpose is uniformly 
distributed over all disks. If we are willing to invest a fraction of e of the peak 
performance of the system, the reconstruction can finish in a fraction of about 
1 /e(D — 1) of the time needed to read and write one disk. For example, in a large 
system with 10 000 disks with 100GByte each and a disk I/O rate of 50MByte/s 
we could in principle reconstruct a failed disk in as little as ten seconds investing 
4 % of our peak I/O rate. Section 10 will explain how a random mapping of the 
data is maintained in this situation. 

Failures of disk controllers or entire machines can be handled in a similar 
manner if the random duplicate allocation is modified in such a way that different 
copies are allocated to different pieces of hardware. The ultimate realization of 
this strategy divides the storage server into halves that are physically so far apart 
that even a fire or another catastrophe is unlikely to destroy both halves at the 
same time. The limiting factor here are the costs of a high speed interconnection 
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between the halves so that for such systems one may consider to have more than 
two copies of each block and to send data to the remote half only occasionally. 

A major challenge in practical fault tolerance is that it is very difficult to test 
the behavior of distributed software under faults. Since the data losses can be 
really expensive, storage servers might therefore be a prime candidate for formal 
verification: 

Open Problem: 5 Define a useful abstract model of a storage server and its 
software and prove that it operates correctly under disk failures, power loss, .... 

9 Reducing Write Latency 

Somewhat paradoxically, there are many applications where writes are much 
more frequent than reads, i.e., much of what is written is never read. The reason 
is that a lot of the data needed by a client can be cached in main memory (by 
the storage server or by the application). One could argue that one would not 
have to output this data at all but this neglects that many applications must be 
able to recover their old state after a power loss. 

There are several ways to handle this situation. One would be to make sure 
that write buffers are in memory with enough battery backup that they can be 
flushed to disk at a power loss. The next step on the safety ladder makes sure 
that the data is buffered in two processors with independent power supply before 
a write operation returns. But some applications will still prefer to wait until 
the data is actually output. In this situation, the strategy from Section 3 leads 
to fairly long waiting time under high load. 

In this situation, the generalized coding schemes outlined in Sect. 6 can be 
used. If a logical block can be reconstructed from any r out of w pieces, we 
can return from a write operation after r' pieces are output (r < r' < w) 
and we get a flexible tradeoff between write latency and fault tolerance. For 
example, for r = 1 and w = 3 we could return already when two copies have 
been written. Which copies are written can be decided using any of the scheduling 
algorithms discussed above, for example the lazy queuing algorithm from Sect. 7. 
The remaining copy is not written at all or only with reduced priority so that it 
cannot delay other time critical disk accesses. 

10 Inhomogeneous Dynamically Evolving Storage Servers 

A storage server that operates reliably 24h a day 365 days a year should allow us 
to add disks dynamically when the demands for capacity or bandwidth increase. 
Since technology is continuously advancing, we would like to add new disks with 
higher capacity and bandwidth than the existing disks. Even if we would be 
willing to settle for the old type, this becomes infeasible after a few years when 
the old type is no longer for sale. In Sect. 8 we have already said that we want 
to be able to remove failed disks from the system without replacing them by 
new disks. The main algorithmic challenge in such systems is to maintain our 
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concept of load balancing by randomly mapping logical blocks to disks. We first 
explain how a single random mapping from the virtual address space to the disks 
is obtained. 

Inhomogeneity can be accommodated by mapping a block not directly to 
the D inhomogeneous disks but first to D' volumes that accommodate N/D'B 
blocks each. The volumes are then mapped to the disks in such a way that the 
ratio r(d) = c(d)/v(d) between the capacity c(d) of a disk d and the number 
of volumes v(d) allocated to it is about the same everywhere. More precisely, 
when a volume is allocated, it is greedily moved to the disk that maximizes 
r(d). If D' /D D max c(d) / J2d c (d), we will achieve a good utilization of disk 

capacity. 5 

When a disk fails, the volumes previously allocated to it will be distributed 
over the remaining disks. This is safe as long as min^r^d) exceeds N/D' . When 
a new disk d! is added, volumes from the disks with smallest r(d) are moved to 
the new disk until r(d') would become minimal. In order to move or reconstruct 
volumes, only the data in the affected volumes needs to be touched whereas all 
the remaining volumes remain untouched. 

It remains to define a random mapping of blocks to volumes. We present 
a pragmatic solution that outperforms a true random mapping in certain aspects 
but where an accurate analysis of the scheduling algorithms remains an open 
question. We achieve a perfectly balanced allocation of blocks to volumes, by 
striping blocks over the volumes, i.e., blocks iD' ..{i + 1 )D' — 1 are mapped in 
such a way that each volume receives one block. To achieve randomness, block 
iD' + j, 0 < j < D, is mapped via a (pseudo) random permutation 7 q to volume 
7 Ti(j). Figure 8 summarizes the translation of logical addresses into block offsets, 
disk IDs, and positions on the disk. 

In order to find out which blocks need to be moved or reconstructed when 
a disk is added or replaced, we would like to have permutations that are easy to 
invert. Feistel permutations [25] are one way to achieve that: Assume for now 
that \[Ty is an integer and represent j as j = j a + jbVD’. Now consider the 
mapping 

7TU(C ia,jb)) = ( jb,ja + fi,l(jb ) m od V D ') 

where /,,! is some (pseudo)random function. If we iterate such mappings two to 
four times using pseudo-random functions f lt i , . . . ,/y 4 we get something “pretty 
random” . Indeed, such permutations can be shown to be random in some precise 
sense that is useful for cryptology [25]. A Feistel permutation is easy to invert. 

7 b“fc((a, b )) = {b- fi,k(a) mod \[Ty , a) 

We assume that the functions f t> k are represented in some compact way, e.g., 
using any kind of ordinary pseudo-random hash function h that maps triples 

5 If disk bandwidth is more of an issue than disk capacity, we can also balance accord- 
ing to the data rate a disk can support. But even without that, the lazy scheduling 
algorithms from Sect. 7 will automatically direct some traffic away from the over- 
loaded disks. 
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Fig. 8. How a logical address is mapped to a physical block. The numbers give an 
example with one Petabyte of address space, B = 2 20 , and D' = 2 18 that would 
currently require about 10 000 disks of 100 GByte each 



(■ i,j,k ) to values in 0 ..D' — 1. In order to find out to which disk a block is 
mapped, the only additional data structure we need is a lookup table of size D' . 
This data structure is easy to replicate to the local memory of all processors. For 
example, even in a large system with D = 10000, with disk capacities varying 
by a factor of four, D' = 2 18 would already achieve quite good load balance. 
To achieve fault tolerance, this lookup table and the parameters of the hash 
function h should be stored redundantly at a predefined place. But even if the 
table gets lost, it can be reconstructed as long as the capacity of the disks and 
the order in which they were added or removed is known — we only need to 
make sure that the algorithms for mapping volumes to disks are deterministic. 



Redundant Allocation 

In order to use the above scheme in the context of duplicate allocation, we 
partition the storage server into two partitions whose total storage capacity is 
about equal. The volumes are mapped to both partitions and we have two sets 
of random permutations — one for each partition. More generally, if we use a 
coding scheme that writes w physical blocks for each logical block, we need w 
partitions. To achieve good fault tolerance, components in different partitions 
should share as few common points of failure as possible (controllers, processors, 
power supplies, ... ) . Therefore, the disks will not be assigned to the partitions 
one by one but in coarse grained units like controllers or even entire machines. 

Although this partitioning problem is NP-lrard, there are good approximation 
algorithms [3]. In particular, since we are dealing with a small constant number 
of partitions, fully polynomial time approximation schemes can be developed 
using standard techniques [43]. 

Maintaining reasonably balanced partitions while components enter (new 
hardware) or leave (failures) the system in an online fashion is a more compli- 
cated problem. In general, we will have to move components but these changes 
in configuration should only affect a small number of components with total 
capacity proportional to added or removed capacity. At least it is easy to main- 
tain the invariant that the difference between the capacities of the smallest and 
largest partition is bounded by the maximum component capacity. 
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11 Discussion 

We have introduced some of the algorithmic backbone of scalable storage servers. 
We have neglected many important aspects because we believe that they are or- 
thogonal to the concepts introduced here, i.e., their implementation does not 
much affect the decisions for the aspects discussed here: We need an infra- 
structure that allows reliable high bandwidth communication between arbitrary 
processors in the network. Although random allocation helps by automatically 
avoiding hot spots, good routing strategies can be challenging in inhomogeneous 
dynamically changing networks. 

Caching can make actual disk accesses superfluous. This is a well understood 
topic for centralized memory [17], [26] but distributed caching faces interesting 
tradeoffs between communication overhead and cache hit rate. 

There are further important issues with a different flavor such as locking 
mechanisms to coordinate concurrent accesses, file systems, real time issues, . . . 

In addition, there are interesting aspects that are less well understood yet and 
pose interesting questions for future work. For example, we have treated all data 
equal. But in reality, some data is accessed more frequently than other data. 
Besides the short term measure of caching, this leads to the question of data 
migration (e.g. [36]). Important data should be spread evenly over the disks, it 
should be allocated to the fastest zones of the disks, and it could be stored with 
higher redundancy. The bulk of the data that is accessed rarely, could be stored 
on cheaper disks or even on disks that are powered down for saving energy. Such 
Massive Arrays of Idle Disks [13] are a candidate for replacing tape libraries 
and could scale to 10s of thousands of disks. 
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Abstract. Argumentation as metaphor for logic programming semantics is 
a sound basis to define negotiating agents. If such agents operate in an open 
system, they have to be able to negotiate and argue efficiently in a goal-directed 
fashion and they have to deal with uncertain and vague knowledge. In this paper, 
we define an argumentation framework with fuzzy unification and reasoning for 
the well-founded semantics to handle uncertainty. In particular, we address three 
main problems: how to define a goal-directed top-down proof procedure for justi- 
fied arguments, which is important for agents which have to respond in real-time; 
how to provide expressive knowledge representation including default and explicit 
negation and uncertainty, which is among others part of agent communication lan- 
guages such as FIPA or KQML; how to deal with reasoning in open agent systems, 
where agents should be able to reason despite misunderstandings. 

To deal with these problems, we introduce a basic argumentation framework and 
extend it to cope with fuzzy reasoning and fuzzy unification. For the latter case, 
we develop a corresponding sound and complete top-down proof procedure. 



1 Introduction 

Argumentation has been widely studied as the basis for the semantics of logic pro- 
grams [1], [2], [3], [4]. Basically, the execution of a logic program can be described 
as a dialogue of a proponent defending a goal and an opponent attacking it. Recently, 
argumentation has been applied to describe and define negotiation of agents [5], [6], [7], 
[8], [9], [10], [1 1]. In contrast to negotiation by auctions e.g., argumentation is a natural 
mechanism to negotiate about multiple criteria and to establish joint beliefs. Initial work 
in this area [5], [6], [7], [8] gave a proof-of-concept for arguing agents. In this paper, we 
want to build on this work and go a step further and address problems, which arise when 
trying to move from a proof-of-concept to an efficient implementation. To this end, there 
are three main problems, which need to be addressed: 

- Expressive knowledge representation: At the centre of most agents is a knowledge 
system with an inference mechanism. This can range from a simple database to a 
fuzzy factbase [12], [13]. A factbase has tables to store positive and negative knowl- 
edge and as a consequence comprises two kinds of negation, explicit and default 
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negation [12]. Such expressiveness is often needed. The widely used KQML [14] for 
example, distinguishes untell(A) from tell(~< A). To implement this KQML feature 
one has to represent positive and explicitly negative facts separately. Furthermore, 
one requires two types of negation: explicit negation to state that something is in 
the negative table and default negation to state that something is not in the positive 
table. As a result, agents compliant with this KQML-feature have to be capable to 
deal with a three-valued logic (true, false, unknown). 

Furthermore, the agents beliefs may be fuzzy. Such a concept of uncertainty is 
e.g. built into FIPA ACL [15] in the form of an uncertainty operator. Since agents 
operate in uncertain environments and encounter fuzzy concepts, they have to be 
able to represent such uncertainty and fuzziness and reason about it. This applies 
to argumentation in particular, where the attacking arguments, which the agents 
exchange, may be qualified. This poses a particular problem if combined with a rich 
knowledge representation for positive and negative knowledge, so that explicit and 
default negation need to be defined for fuzzy reasoning. 

- Mismatches in open systems: Many arguing agents will operate in open systems. 
This means that their knowledge and ontologies are defined by different people and 
will not necessarily match, leading to misunderstandings. It is doubtful [16], whether 
the general ontology problem of how to integrate different ontologies will be solved 
in the near future. Nonetheless one can aim to facilitate agent communication despite 
missing parameters and mismatches in the predicate and parameter names. This is 
especially a problem when agents interact across system boundaries or with humans. 

- Goal-directed, top-down proof procedures for justified arguments: Previous 
work on arguing agents [5, 6, 7, 8] defines justified arguments as a fixpoint of accept- 
able arguments. Such a definition is elegant and well-suited to define a declarative 
semantics, but it does not lend itself well for an efficient implementation needed 
for agents, which have to react in real-time. The reason is that the above fixpoint is 
computed bottom-up, which requires an agent to compute all justified arguments - 
a heavy burden when the negotiation is only about a single predicate. Agents, which 
are to perform in real-time, require an efficient proof-procedure. A goal-directed 
top-down proof procedure, which allows the agent to determine for an individual 
argument whether it is justified or not, satisfies this need. 

In this paper, we will address these three problems by extending established ap- 
proaches of unification and of well-founded semantics for extended logic programming 
(ELP) into two directions: 

- Fuzzy Reasoning: To tackle the problem of expressive knowledge representation 
for argumentation, we will develop a framework for fuzzy argumentation, which 
comprises two kinds of negation. We have to take important decisions on how to 
interpret fuzziness and negation. Since we place emphasis on extending previous 
work, our main goal is to conservatively extend an existing semantics, namely WFSX 
[ 17], to define a. fuzzy bottom-up argumentation semantics. Finally, we will solve the 
first problem of efficient computation. We will reap the benefits of using WFSX as a 
base semantics. In contrast to stable models [18], WFSX provides both a bottom-up 
fixpoint semantics and a goal-directed top-down proof procedure [17], Therefore we 
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are able to complement our declarative bottom-up argumentation semantics with an 
efficiently computable top-down proof-procedure for fuzzy argumentation. 

- Fuzzy Unification: We will introduce fuzzy unification to tackle the problem of miss- 
ing parameters and mismatching predicates and parameters in agent communication 
languages in general. While classical unification either unifies two predicates or it 
does not, fuzzy unification qualifies the degree of match. Our fuzzy unification is 
based on edit distance [19], which compares strings. To use it for unification, we will 
show how to normalise it and adapt it to tree structures of strings. We will extend edit 
distance accordingly and will prove as a general result that our fuzzy unification is a 
conservative extension of classical unification. Therefore it lends itself to integration 
for a wide variety of agent systems, which incorporate the notion of unification. As 
a particular instance, we will show how to embed fuzzy unification into the proof 
procedure and semantics for extended logic programs. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows: We will give an overview over extended 
logic programming, well-founded semantics, and argumentation. Next, we will extend 
ELP to facilitate fuzzy reasoning in section 3. Independently, we will show in section 4 
how to define fuzzy unification and incorporate it into the well-founded semantics. We 
will conclude with a comparison to other work. 



2 Background and Definitions 

2.1 Knowledge Systems 

Knowledge representation and logic programming can seen in the broader context of 
knowledge systems [12], which are based on relational databases [20]. Wagner struc- 
tures the extensions of relational databases along three axes: deduction to cater for 
recursion, negation to capture explicitly false statements, and fuzziness to model vague- 
ness [12], [21], 

- Deduction. The standard query language for relational databases, SQL, is not Tu- 
ring-complete. In particular, it lacks recursion, and therefore concepts like the tran- 
sitive closure of a relation cannot be expressed in SQL. For this reason, relational 
databases are usually embedded in a 3-tier architecture with some high-level, Turing- 
complete programming language on top of SQL on the database-tier. In deductive 
databases, the Turing-completeness is achieved more elegantly by adding rules and 
deduction, which cater for recursion. 

- Negative information. Relational databases come with a principle of “negation by 
default” whereby a fact is assumed to be false if it is not contained in the database. 
In many circumstances, however, it is desirable to state negative facts explicitly. 
A database with explicit negative information, also called a factbase [12], consists 
of two databases: one for positive information, and one for negative information. 
This modification gives rise to two concepts absent in relational databases: 

• Undefinedness. A fact may not be contained in either the positive or the negative 
database. It is then considered unknown, or undefined. 
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• Inconsistency. A fact may be contained in both the positive and the negative 
database, i.e. the database is inconsistent. In this case, one may be interested in 
methods of regaining consistency by dropping either the positive or the negative 
assumption. 

A coherence principle may be imposed to relate explicit negation and negation by 
default: if a fact is explicitly false, then it is also false by default. 

- Fuzziness. In many cases, information is not clearly defined as simply true or false. 
Fuzzy logic deals with this kind of imprecise information. There are two important 
cases of unclear information: 

• Uncertain information. For some concepts whose truth value is crisp, i.e. either 
true or false, there may only be uncertain, or statistical, or probabilistic evidence 
as to whether they are true or not. For example, a weather forecast might make 
a statement “there is a 70% chance of rain tomorrow”; the statement whether 
there is rain tomorrow is either true or false (tomorrow), but today there is no 
certain evidence for the truth of the statement. 

• Fuzzy concepts. Some concepts, such as “tall”, or “cheap”, are inherently fuzzy; 
for instance, while 7’ would be “tall” for an adult male, and 5’ would not, 6’ 
might be considered “tall” to some degree. 

These dimensions of knowledge systems have been examined in [12]. The aim of 
this article is to provide a framework for knowledge representation and reasoning en- 
compassing these dimensions, i.e. a. fuzzy deductive factbase, while bearing in mind the 
following requirements: 

- It should be characterised by a declarative fixpoint argumentation semantics. 

- There should be an efficient, goal-driven, top-down proof procedure. 

- It should handle both fuzzy reasoning and fuzzy unification. 

We will build on extended logic programming [22], [17] which combines deduction 
with the ability to model negative information, and extend it by fuzziness. There is al- 
ready an argumentation semantics for the well-founded semantics with explicit negation, 
WFSX [23], as well as an efficient proof procedure [17]. Before we proceed, we will 
review the syntax and argumentation semantics for extended logic programs. 



2.2 Extended Logic Programming and Argumentation 

Prolog [24] is the language of choice for logic programming. But many knowledge 
representation problems require a richer language capable of expressing explicitly false 
statements. An example of such an extension are extended logic programs, which provide 
two kinds of negation: Explicit negation, which denoted by -i and default negation, which 
is denoted by not . 

Definition 1. (Extended logic program) An objective literal is an atom A or its explicit 
negation ->A We define -i->L = L. A default literal is of the form not L where L is an 
objective literal. A literal is either an objective or a default literal. 

An extended logic program is a (possibly infinite ) set of rules of the form 
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L/fl i L\ , ... , L m 5 tlOt 1 ‘ • i ttOt L rn j. n (?7 7 , 77. ^ 0), 

where each Li is an objective literal fO < i < m + n], For such a rule r, we call L 0 
the head of the rule, head{r), and L\, . . . ,not L m+n the body of the rule, body(r). 
A rule with an empty body is called a fact, and we often write Lq or Lq <— true instead 
of L 0 



Example 1. Consider an information agent, which can subscribe to and unsubscribe 
mailing lists on behalf of its user. The agent holds a list of topics interesting or unin- 
teresting to the user. The user is not interested in anything outside computer science. 
Within computing, he or she likes agents and logic. The user is also not interested if the 
list contains any spam. 



{ int(agents ) 

-iint(X) <— not partO f (X , cs) sub(X) <— int(X) 

-iint(X) 7— spam(X) -> sub(X ) not int(X) 

Initially, well-founded models [25], [17] and stable models [18] have been put for- 
ward as a semantics that can deal with implicit and explicit negation. Later it turned out 
that the metaphor of argumentation [ 8 ], [5], [1], [26] is an elegant approach to capture 
the semantics of extended logic programs intuitively [1], [3], 

In general, an argument A is a proof which may use a set of defeasible assumptions. 
Another argument B may have a conclusion which contradicts the assumptions or the 
conclusions of A , and thereby B attacks A. 

Given a logic program we can define an argumentation semantics by iteratively 
collecting those arguments which are acceptable to a proponent, i.e. they can be defended 
against all opponent attacks. In fact, such a notion of acceptability can be defined in a 
number of ways depending on which attacks we allow the proponent and opponent to 
use. 

In extended logic programs [22], [17], there exist a variety of notions of attack [23] 
and consequently a variety of argumentation semantics. We define a general framework 
first, and later use the semantics which is equivalent to the well-founded semantics with 
explicit negation, WFSX [17], because there is an efficient proof procedure for it [17]. 

Our actual definition of an argument for an extended logic program is based on [4], 
Essentially, an argument is a partial proof, resting on a number of assumptions, i.e, a set 
of default literals. 

Definition 2. ( Argument ) Let P be an extended logic program. An argument for P is 
a finite sequence A = [n, . . . r n ] of ground instances of rules ry £ P such that 

- for every 1 < i < n, for every objective literal Lj in the body ofri there is a k > i 
such that head(rf) = Lj. 

The head of a rule in A is called a conclusion of A, and a default literal not L in 
the body of a rule of A is called an assumption of A. Given an extended logic program 
P, we denote the set of arguments for P by Args P . 
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Example 2. (cont.) Consider the program P as defined above. Then 

A\ = [part.Of (agents, cs)\ 

A 2 = [-1 int(agents) 4— not partOf (agents, cs)] 

A 3 = [int(agents)} 

A 4 = [-1 sub(agents) 4 — not int(agents)} 

are arguments. 

There are two fundamental notions of attack: undercut , which invalidates an assump- 
tion of an argument, and rebut, which contradicts a conclusion of an argument [2], [4], 

Definition 3. (Notions of Attack) Let A\ and A 2 be arguments. Then a notion of attack 
is a binary relation between arguments. We will consider the following notions of attack. 

1. A\ undercuts A 2 if there is an objective literal L such that L is a conclusion of A\ 
and not L is an assumption of A 2 . The binary relation of undercuts is denoted by U. 

2. Ai rebuts A 2 if there is an objective literal L such that L is a conclusion of A\ and 
— 1 L is a conclusion of A 2 . 

3. A\ attacks A 2 if A\ undercuts A 2 or if A\ rebuts A 2 . The binary relation of attacks 
is denoted by a. 

Example 3. (cont.) Consider the arguments Ai,A 2 , A 3 , ,4 4 as defined above. Then A\ 
undercuts A 2 , A > rebuts A 3 and vice versa (as rebuts are symmetric), and A 3 under- 
cuts A 4 . 

Given the above notions of attack, we define acceptability of an argument. Basically, 
an argument is acceptable if it can be defended against any attack. Depending on which 
particular notion of attack we use as defence and which for the opponent’s attacks, we 
obtain a host of acceptability notions. 

Acceptability forms the basis for our argumentation semantics, which is defined as 
the least fixpoint of a function, which collects all acceptable arguments. The least fixpoint 
is of particular interest [4], [2], because it provides a canonical fixpoint semantics and it 
can be constructed inductively. 

Definition 4. (Acceptability) Let x and y be notions of attack. Let A be an argument, 
and S a set of arguments. Then A is :r/y-acceptable wrt. S if for every argument B such 
that (B, A) € x there exists an argument C £ S such that (C, B) £ y. 

Based on the notion of acceptability, we can then define a fixpoint semantics for 
arguments. 

Definition 5. (Justified Arguments) Let x and y be notions of attack, and P an extended 
logic program. The operator Fp x / y '■ F(Argsp) — > P(Argsp) is defined as 

Fp, x /y(S) — {A | A is x / y-acceptable wrt. 5} 

We denote the least fixpoint of F Px j y by Jp x j y . If the program P is clear from the 
context, we omit the subscript P. An argument A is called x/y-justified if A £ J x / y ; an 
argument is called x/y- overruled if it is attacked by an x/y-justified argument; and an 
argument is called x/y-defensible if it is neither x/y-justified nor x / y-overruled. 
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Proposition 1. For any program P, the least fbcpoint exists by the Knaster-Tarskifixpoint 
theorem [27], [28], because F Px / y is monotone. It can be constructed by transfinite 
induction as follows: 




J^ty = Fp,x/y{Jx/y) f or a + 1 a successor ordinal 
J x/y = U«<A J x/y f or ^ a limit ordinal 

Then there exists a least ordinal Ao such that F x / y (J^° y ) J X °/y Jx/y 

Example 4. (cont.) Consider the arguments A\, A 2 , A 3 , A 4 as defined above. Then 

«tf/a = ^ 

J u/ 3 = Ml! ^3} 

•^u/a = Ml M3} 

Thus Ai = [partOf (agents, cs)] and A 3 = [int(agents)] are justified. Since they 
attack A 2 = [-> int(agents) 4— not partOf (agents, cs)] and A 4 = [-1 sub(agents) 4— 
not intfagents )], these two are overruled. 

It is shown in [23] that the argumentation semantics J u / 3 (where an argument is 
acceptable if every undercut can be attacked) is equivalent to the well-founded semantics 
with explicit negation, WFSX [17]. This is of particular importance, because an efficient, 
goal-directed, top-down proof procedure, SLX [29], exists for WFSX. Because of the 
equivalence of WFSX and our argumentation semantics, this proof procedure can be 
used to compute justified arguments. When we extend our argumentation framework 
with fuzziness, we will build on SLX to obtain sound and complete proof procedures. 

3 Fuzzy Reasoning 

We will now define a logic programming language suitable for implementing a fuzzy 
deductive factbase, i.e. given a deductive factbase as sketched in the previous section, we 
extend it and move to a fuzzy deductive factbase. It has two kinds of negation, explicit 
negation for specifying falsity of a fact explicitly, and implicit negation for deriving 
information under the assumption of falsity of a fact. Uncertain information may be 
specified by assigning a fuzzy truth value to a fact. In accordance with the database 
view, we do not allow rules to have a fuzzy truth value. 

Definition 6. (Strength of a fact) Let P be an extended logic program and L 4— true 
a fact in P. Then str(L 4— true ) denotes the fuzzy truth value of the fact L, where 
0 < str(L 4— true) < 1. For convenience, we will sometimes also write L : V, where 
V = str(L 4— true). A fact with a fuzzy truth value is also called a fuzzy fact. 

Example 5. (Cont.) The user qualifies his or her interest in agents to be 80% relevant. 
Also the topic agents is not solely part of computer science and the uncertainty of spam 
is 20 %: 

int(agents) : 80% 
partOf (agents, cs) : 70% 
spam(agents) : 20% 
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When defining fuzzy extended logic programming, there are three main issues: 

- How is the fuzzy truth value of negated literals defined? 

- How can the fuzzy truth value of a justified conclusion be derived in a goal-driven, 
top-down manner? 

- How can backward compatibility to existing approaches be maintained? 

Starting with the last requirement, we take the important decision to use WFSX as 
a base semantics for fuzzy argumentation, as WFSX is established and as there is a proof 
procedure for WFSX. As we shall see this decision has important implications for the 
interpretation of fuzziness and negation. 

3.1 Fuzzy Negation 

In a fuzzy version of extended logic programming, literals are assigned truth values 
in the interval [0, 1], rather than simply true (1) or false (0). To define conjunction 
and disjunction, we use the standard fuzzy definitions via minimum and maximum, 
respectively. The main problem is then to find a suitable fuzzy semantics for the two 
kinds of negation. The standard definition of fuzzy negation according to Zadeh [30] is 
given by 

A : V implies —>A : 1 — V (1) 

In our setting this does not work: WFSX is para-consistent, i.e. positive and negative 
information is independent of each other. When arguing there can be both evidence for 
and against A. Thus, it does not make sense to define the truth value of an explicit negation 
-i A by the truth value of A, as it would mean that positive information takes precedence 
over negative information. In fact, in the WFSX semantics, the only connection between 
an explicit negation -i A and A is indirect via the coherence principle, relating explicit 
and implicit negation. 

-i A implies not A (2) 



3.2 Coherence Principle 

The coherence principle of WFSX states that if there is evidence that A does not hold, 
then it should also be assumed by default that A does not hold. 

In a fuzzy setting, where formulas have truth values in [0, 1], there are various ways 
of stating the coherence principle, depending on what is understood by the statement 
“A holds”. If by “A holds”, we mean that A has a truth value greater than 0, then the 
coherence principle can be generally stated as 

->A : V, V > 0 implies not A : V', V' > V (3) 

This version of the coherence principle does not yet provide a definition of the truth 
value of an implicit negation not A from the truth value of the explicit negation ->A; 
there are two extreme cases of such a definition which comply with the fuzzy coherence 
principle (3). 



A : V, V >0 implies not A : 1 



(4) 
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This version states that implicit negation is always the extreme case of explicit 
negation: as long as there is any explicit evidence that A does not hold, then A does 
definitely not hold by default. 

-i A : V, V >0 implies not A : V (5) 

This version states a weak connection between explicit and implicit negation: if there 
is some explicit evidence that A does not hold, then A does not hold by default, with the 
same degree of evidence. 

All of the above three interpretations are valid in principle. However, there are argu- 
ments in favour of equation (4). The reason is that default negation is defined indirectly. 
Without explicit negation, positive information is given precedence over default nega- 
tion, i.e. if there is the slightest evidence for L (L : V,V >0) then not L should not 
hold ( not L : 0). Applying this principle to explicit negation one arrives at equation (4), 
i.e. the slightest evidence for ->L (~>L : V,V >0) then not L should hold ( not L : 1). 
The interpretation is in line with [21] and we will use it to define the argumentation 
semantics and proof procedure. But we will also indicate how to realise equation (5). 

Example 6. (Cont.) Since spam(agents ) : 20%, the agent can derive -i int(agents) : 
20%, despite the fact that int(agents) : 70%. Which conclusion should be drawn 
not int(agents ) and subsequently ->sub(agents)7 As explained above, explicitly ne- 
gative information takes precedence over positive information, hence avoiding spam 
gets highest priority. Following equation (4), not int(agents) : 1 and subsequently 
- >sub(agents ) : 1 is concluded, whereas equation (5), leads to not int(agents) : 20% 
and subsequently -i sub(agents ) : 20%. 

3.3 Fuzzy Argumentation 

Having made these decisions on how to interpret fuzzy negation, it is now easy to 
extend the argumentation framework with fuzzy reasoning. The existing definitions of 
arguments do not have to be adapted, we only add on top of them a definition of strength, 
which extends the fuzzy truth values given for facts to rules and arguments. 

Definition 7. (Strength) Let P be an extended logic program, let str(L i— true) be the 
strength of fuzzy facts L true £ P, and let A be an argument. Then the strength 
str(r, A) of a rule r in A is defined inductively as: 

- Fact: str{r , A) = str(L <— true), if r = L £- true is a fuzzy fact 

- Rule: str(r, A) = min{str(r q , A ), . . . , str{ri n , A)}, if 

r L i L \ , ... , L n , not L n ~ ri, • • • , not L n . 
is a rule, where ri k is the rule in A with conclusion Lt~. 

Based on the strength of a rule, we define: 

- Argument: The strength str(A) of a non-empty argument A = [ri , . . . , r n \ is defined 
as str(A) = str(r \ , A). 
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- Conclusion: The strength str(L) of an objective literal L is defined as the maximum 
strength of all justified argument for L, i.e. 

str(L) = max{str(A) \ A is a justified argument for L} 



The strength of a default literal is 1 if L is not justified or equal to the maximum 
strength of any justified argument for —>L, i.e. 



str{not L ) = 



1 if L is not justified 

max{str(A) \ A is a justified argument for ~<L} else 



Example 7. (Cont.) With the above definitions, we can compute the strength of justified 
arguments (a stands for agents ). For example: 

str(^sub(a)) = max{str([-^sub(a) 4 — not int(a)])} = 1 
str(-<int(a)) = max{str([~^int(a) 4 — spam{a)\ spam(a) : 20%])} = 20% 

As argued above the definition of strength implements the interpretation of fuzzy 
negation put forward in equation (4). To implement equation (5) instead one needs to 
consider the minimal strength of all body literals of a rule. 

In this setting, fuzzy truth values are simply a layer on top of the existing non-fuzzy 
reasoning process. It is therefore straightforward to extend the proof procedure for WFSX 
[29] to compute the strength of an argument. We omit it here, and instead present the 
slightly more involved proof procedure for fuzzy unification and argumentation in detail. 



4 Fuzzy Unification 

Fuzzy reasoning is important to reason about vague and uncertain concepts and infor- 
mation. However, in open systems there is an additional problem of misunderstandings 
between agents: predicates and terms may be missing or mismatch. Fuzzy unification 
addresses this problem by introducing a degree of unification ranging from a full match 
to a complete mismatch. As such, it is a concept of value for any agent architecture 
resting on a knowledge system and communication. It can readily be integrated into any 
system which deploys for example KQML or FIPA ACL. To use our fuzzy unification, an 
agent system only needs a knowledge system, which caters for fuzziness. To show how 
this can in principle be done, we develop this concept and embed our fuzzy unification 
in the argumentation framework introduced in section 2, which in turn is an example of 
a negotiation mechanism as specified in e.g. FIPA ACL call-for-proposals speech act. 

Earlier we defined the syntax of extended logic programs resting on the notion of 
atoms. To define fuzzy unification we have to define what an atom is. 

Definition 8. (String) Symbols are strings, where a string is either the empty string e or 
a string a. A, where a is a character and A is a string. \ A\ denotes the length of A. 
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Definition 9. (Atom) Let V be a set of variable names, F a set of function symbols and 
P a set of predicate symbols. Both F and P include a unique empty function/predicate 
symbol e. 

The set of terms is defined inductively. Every variable x £ V is a term. Let f £ F be 
a function symbol ofarity n (ifn = 0, f is also called a constant) and t \, . . . , t n terms, 
then f(t i, . . . , t n ) is a term. Nothing else is a term. Let p £ P be a predicate symbol of 
arity n and t\, . . . , t n terms, then p(t\, . . . , t n ) is an atom. 

Note that our definition of an atom differs from the standard definition in that we 
include an empty function and predicate symbol. Thus there exists a empty term e. We 
treat e(/(a)) as equivalent to f(a). 

Definition 10. ( Unifier [31]) A substitution is a replacement of variables by terms. 
A substitution sub is a unifier of two literals L, L' if L sub = L' sub. A unifier sub of 
L. L' is the most general unifier (MGU) of L, L' if for every other unifier sub 1 of L, L' 
there is a substitution s, such that sub' = sub s. 

The MGU can be computed using Robinson’s unification algorithm [31]. 

Example 8. The predicates subscribe(x) and subscribe(agents) unify and the MGU is 
[x / agents]. For various reasons all of the following predicates do not unify: 

- subscribe^ ) and subscribe^ (x)) , because x occurs in /( x), which would lead to 
a circular substitution; 

- subscribe(agents) and subscribe(agents , digest ) as the predicates do not have the 
same number of parameters; 

- subscribe(agents) and subskribes(agents) as the predicate names slightly mis- 
match; 

- subscribe(agents) and sub scribe (agent) as the terms slightly mismatch. 

In classical unification predicates unify or they do not; we introduce a degree of 
unification ranging from a complete match (degree 0) as in classical unification to a 
complete mismatch (degree 1). Previous work by Arcelli, Formato, and Gerla developed 
a general abstract framework for fuzzy unification, quotient unification, and unification 
as negotiation [32], In this paper, we use an alternative approach for fuzzy unification 
based on edit distance [33]. The concept of edit distance has a well established history 
dating back to the 60s and 70s [19] and is still widely used, for example, in bioinformatics 
to compare genomic sequences. The edit distance between two strings A and B is defined 
as the minimal number of delete, add, and replace operations to convert A into B. The 
basic principle of edit distance is well-understood, but to employ it for fuzzy unification 
there are three requirements: 

First, a normalisation is required to be able to compare strings independent of their 
size. A few mismatches of short strings can be worse than some mismatches of two long 
strings. Second, the definition of edit distance has to be extended to deal with general tree 
structures representing the predicates and terms to be compared. Third, for compatibility 
reasons fuzzy unification should be an extension of classical unification. 
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4.1 Edit Distance 

In this section, we set out to broaden the principles of unification to encompass fuzzy 
matches of predicate and function symbols and to deal with mismatching arguments. We 
need a comparison measure to define how similar two symbols are. As argued above, 
edit distance is a suitable basis for this purpose. Alternatively to defining edit distance as 
the minimal number of add, delete, and replace operations to transform one string into 
another, one can define it recursively comparing two strings by either dropping one of 
the two or both first characters of the strings at a penalty of 1 or to drop the two with no 
penalty if they match. 

Definition 11. (Edit Distance) Let A, B be strings and a, b characters, then 
e(A,e) = e(e,A) = \A\ 

e(a.A, b.B) = min{e{A , b.B) + 1, e(a.A, B ) + 1, 
e(A, B) + 1, e(A, B) if a = b } 



Example 9. e(subscribe, subskribes) = 2 and e{sub , abb) = 2. 



Although the first example has seven letters in common and the second only one, 
both edit distances amount to 2. Therefore, there is a need to normalise edit distance to 
judge the penalties for mismatches relative to the size of the strings. Such a normalised 
edit distance should range between 0 (no matches) to 1 (no mismatches). 



Definition 12. (Normalised Edit Distance ) Let A, B be strings and at least one of them 
non-empty, then 



ne(A , B) 



e(A,B) 
max(\A\, \B\) 



is the normalised edit distance. 



Example 10. With normalisation, we obtain 



ne(subscribe , subskribes ) = — = 0.2 and ne{sub , abb) 



2 

3 



= 0.6 



4.2 Fuzzy Unification 

While normalised edit distance is well suited to compare symbols, we want to deal with 
predicates and terms, which have a tree structure. Therefore, we have to extend our 
definition. It is very important that for the purpose of comparison there is no difference 
between a tree structure of a predicate and of terms. Hence, we do not distinguish between 
predicate and function symbols, and in the remainder t often denotes both a predicate 
or a term. Please note also that we include the empty symbol e as predicate or function 
symbol and we do not distinguish between e(£) and t for a term t. 

To define fuzzy unification, we have to recursively traverse the tree representing the 
predicates and terms. In Definition 13 of edit distance over trees et, the first returned 
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parameter is the number of mismatches, the penalty; the second is the accumulated 
substitution; the third is a factor for normalisation: the sum of the maximal nodes of the 
pairwise node comparisons in the recursive traversal. But let us consider this recursive 
definition in detail: Any term perfectly mismatches the empty symbol, which is penalised 
with the maximum value - the size of the term. Two variables as well as a variable and 
a term perfectly match, which is captured by a fuzzy factor of 0 and the corresponding 
substitutions. Note that for the latter an occurs check is performed. Predicate or function 
symbols do not contain any further structure and therefore their fuzzy unification factor is 
given by the edit distance e. For the purpose of normalisation we use here the maximum 
length of the two symbols. In the core of the definition, we reduce two predicates or terms 
t, t' and call the edit distance over trees recursively. To the edit distance of the leading 
predicate or function symbol we add the minimum distance after dropping the first term(s) 
and adding the penalty of the dropped term(s). Thus, the definition compares terms from 
left to right dropping terms of either t,t',or both t and t! . The result of this decompositions 
are added up using ®, which adds numbers and concatenates substitutions. 

Definition 13. (Fuzzy Unification) Let t = f{t \ , ... . , t n ) and t' = f(t ' 1: . . . , t' m ) be 
two terms or predicates, and let x,y € V be variables. The size of a term or predicate 
is defined as: size(x) = size(e) = 0, size(f) — \f\, and size{f{t \, . . . , t n )) = 
I/I +Ei=i,...,n size[ti). 

The edit distance over trees et maps two terms or predicate to a tuple of the number 
of mismatches, a unifier, and a normalisation factor 

et(t, e) = ( size(t ), [], size(t)) 
et(x, y) = (0, [x/y\, 0) 
et(x, t ) = (0, [x/t], 0) ifx not in t and t V 
= WJ'),W,max{\f\,\f\}) 
et(t, t') = et(f , f) ® min v { 

et((t 2 , ■ . • ,t n ), (t'r, . . . , t' m )) ® et(t\, e), 
et((h ,. . . , t n ), (t' 2 , . . . , t' m )) ® eb{if x ,e), 
et({t 2 , ■ ■ ■ , t n ), (4, . . . , t' m )) ® et(t i, t'i)} 

where (u, s, n) ® (u 1 , s ' , n') = (u + u', s s' ,n + if) and min u returns the triple with 
minimal first component. 

et is called edit distance over trees. The normalised edit distance over trees netft, t') = 
(^,s) with ( u,s,n ) = et(t,t') is called fuzzy unification. For convenience, we often use 
net to refer only to its first component. 

Example 11. Consider example 8, where unification failed because of mismatching 
predicate and function symbols or missing parameters. With fuzzy unification, we obtain 

6 2 

net( subscribe^ agents ) , sub scribei agents , digest) ) = = - = 0.29 

9+6+6 7 

as the argument digest cannot be matched, 

2 1 

net( subscribe(agents ) , subskribes(agents) ) = — ^ = - = 0.125 



as the predicate names mismatch; 
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net( subscribe(agents ) , subscribe(agent) ) = ^ ^ = 0.06 

as the terms slightly mismatch. 

Fuzzy unification lifts the normalisation by maximum size of the compared strings 
as introduced for the simple edit distance to the level of terms and predicates with 
a tree representation. An alternative to adding all mismatches and then normalising 
by the pairwise maximum length of the compared nodes is a direct normalisation of 
compared nodes using ne and then redefining ® to take the average. This has however 
the disadvantage of favouring short mismatches of parameters (see e.g. example 9, 10), 
which our above definition does not suffer from. 

With the definition of net in place we can prove some of its properties. 

Theorem 1. Fuzzy unification is a conservative extension of unification, i.e. if s is an 
MGU for literals L, L' , then (0, s) is a fuzzy unifier for L , L' . 

Proof ( Sketch ). Literals L and L' unify iff all predicate and function symbols all variables 
in L and L' respectively have edit distance 0. 



4.3 Fuzzy Unification and Argumentation 

To embed fuzzy unification into our argumentation framework we have to replace uni- 
fication by fuzzy unification. Unification appears at two stages: once when rules are 
“chained” together to form an argument and once when arguments attack each other. 
Let us consider this in detail. 

- Arguments as introduced in Definition 2 are partial proofs, where for every objective 
literal L in the body of a rule rj there is a k > i such that L = head(rk). This 
unification of L and the head of ry c needs to be replaced by fuzzy unification. 

- Attacks between arguments require the literals involved to unify. We will relax this 
requirement to fuzzy unification. 



Definition 14. ( Fuzzily Unified Argument) Let P be an extended logic program, and 
0 < U < 1 a maximum unification value, which needs to be met for two literals to unify 
(U = 0 is a complete match, U = 1 a complete mismatch ). A fuzzily unifying argument 
for P of maximum unification value U is a finite sequence A = [n, . . . r n \ of ground 
instances of rules r* £ P such that 

- for every 1 < i < n, for every objective literal L in the body ofri there is a k > i 
such that net(L,head(rk)) < U. 

We say that A’s unification value is U' , where U' < U is the minimal maximal 
unification value for which A still fuzzily unifies. 
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Example 12. (Cont.) Consider the program 

subscribe(agent) 4— inter est(agents) . inter esting(agents) . 

Let the maximal unification value be U = 0.01, then there is no fuzzily unifying 
argument. If we increase this value to U = 0.2 e.g., then 

A = [subscribe(agent) 4— interest{agents)\interesting{agents)\ 

is a fuzzily unifying argument. Indeed, A has unification value U' = 0.177. 

Since the only difference between an argument as defined in Definition 2 and a fuzzi- 
ly unified argument is the replacement of unification by fuzzy unification, we will use 
the two terms interchangeably. This applies in particular to all definitions of section 2 
using arguments. Next, we have to adapt the notions of attack. 

Definition 15. ( Fuzzily Unifying Attacks ) Let P be an extended logic program, and 
0 < U < 1 a unification value. Let A\ and A 2 be arguments, then 

- A\ fu-undercuts A 2 iff A\ has a consequent L and A 2 has an assumption not L' , 
and net{L , L') < U. The binary relation of fu-undercuts is denoted by fu-u. 

- Ai fu-rebuts A 2 iff A-\ has a consequence L and A 2 has a consequence —>L', and 
net{L , L') < U. 

- Ai fu-attacks A 2 iff Ai fu-undercuts or fu-rebuts A 2 . The binary relation of fu- 
attacks is denoted by fu-a. 



Example 13. Let if = 0.1 be a unification value, then argument 

A = [subscribe(agents) <— inter est(agents), not spam(agents)\ inter est(agents )] 

is fu-undercut by the argument B = [spam(agent)\, since 

net(spam(agents) , spamfagent)) = ^ ^ = 0.1 

If U is lowered to, say, 0.01, the undercut does not apply any longer. 

With the definition of arguments and notions of attack adapted to fuzzy unification 
all other definitions (acceptability, justified argument) stay the same. Thus we have 
a declarative definition for an argumentation process with fuzzy unification. In the next 
section we adapt the proof procedure accordingly. 

4.4 Proof Procedure 

We modify the proof procedure for WFSX [29], [17] to compute fu-u/fu-a-justified 
arguments. The proof procedures is based on trees: in a T-tree a literal is proved true, 
while in a TU-tree a literal is proved not false. The modified T/TU-trees need to capture 
the fuzzy unification of literals. We achieve this by labelling nodes with pairs of literals 
(L, U ) , where L is the literal we are seeking to expand and If is a suitable matching 
literal, so that the fuzzy unification of L and L' is less than the required maximum. 
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Definition 16. ( Fuzzily Unifying T-tree, TU-tree) Let P be a ground extended logic 
program and 0 < U < 1 a unification value. A fuzzily unifying T-tree (resp. TU-tree) of 
maximum unification value U for a literal L is an and-tree whose nodes are labelled by 
pairs of literals (JJ , L"), where L" is undefined if the node is a leaf; the first component 
of the label of the root is L. Fuzzily Unifying T-trees (resp. TU-trees) are constructed 
top-down starting from the root by successively expanding new nodes using the following 
rules: 

1. If n is a node whose first label is an objective literal L, then 

- if there is a rule L' <— . . . , L m , not L m+ 1 , . . . , not L n in P such that 

net{L,L') < U, then 

• n is labelled (L, L') and 

• the successors of n are nodes with first label 

(L i, . . . , L m , not L m+ 1 , . . not L n ) in a fuzzily unifying T-tree, 

• while in a fuzzily unifying TU-tree there are, additionally, the successor 
nodes with first label ( not ~<Li , . . . , not ~<L m ) 

- If no rule for L' with net(L,L') < U exists, then n is a leaf with the second 
label undefined. 

2. Nodes whose first labels are default literals are leaves, and their second label is 
undefined. 

Definition 17. (Successful or failed tree) A fuzzily unifying T- or TU-tree with maximum 
unification value 0 < U < 1 is either successful with unification value U < U', or it 
fails. All infinite trees are failed. A tree is successful with unification value U' (resp. 
failed ) if its root is successful with unification value U' (resp. failed). Nodes are marked 
as follows: 

1. A leaf whose first label is an objective literal, and whose second label is undefined 
is failed. 

2. A leaf labelled with a default literal not L is successful with unification value 0 in 
a fuzzily unifying T-tree (TU-tree) if 

a) all fuzzily unifying TU-trees (T-trees) for L are failed, or 

b) if there is a successful fuzzily unifying T-tree for —>L. 

Otherwise it is labelled as failed. 

3. An intermediate node n of a fuzzily unifying T-tree (TU-tree) is successful with 
unification value U' if its children t \, . . . , t m are successful with unification values 
U [ , . . . , U' m , and U' = max{U [, . . . , U' m }. It is failed otherwise. 

All remaining nodes are labelled failed in fuzzily unifying T-trees and successful with 
unification value 0 in fuzzily unifying TU-trees. 

The following theorem states that the proof procedure is sound and complete. 

Theorem 2. T/TU -trees and justified arguments. Let 0 < U < 1, P a ground, possibly 
infinite, extended logic program, and L an objective literal. Then 

- There exists a successful fuzzily unifying T-tree for L with maximal unification value 
U iff there exists a justified fuzzily unifying argument for L with maximal unification 
value U. 
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- There exists a successful fuzzily unifying TU-tree for L with maximal unification 
value U iff there exists a fuzzily unifying argument for L with maximal unification 
value U, which is not overruled. 

Proof (Sketch). First, note that fuzzily unifying T-trees with root labelled L are in one- 
to-one correspondence with arguments for L; fuzzily unifying TU-trees for L are in 
one-to-one correspondence with arguments for L, where in each rule each body literal 
TJ is complemented by not^L'. For successful trees, the unification value of the tree is 
equal to the unification value a justified argument. 

We define the rank of a fuzzily unifying T/TU-tree as the number of alterations 
between T-trees and TU-trees in an attempt to show that the tree is successful. Similarly, 
we define two kinds of rank for arguments: the T-rank of an argument is defined as the 
number of undercuts and counter-attacks in establishing that an argument is justified. 
The TU-rank of an argument is defined as the number of attacks and counter-undercuts 
in establishing that an argument is defensible. Note that ranks of trees and arguments 
may be infinite. 

The proof is then by induction on the rank of a tree, showing that successful fuzzily 
unifying T-trees of rank n correspond to justified arguments of T-rank n, and successful 
TU-trees of rank n correspond to arguments of TU-rank n which are not overruled. 

A successful fuzzily unifying T-tree of rank n depends on the failure of fuzzily 
unifying TU-trees of rank < n; these correspond exactly to the undercuts (of rank < n) 
to the corresponding argument (of rank n); this is equivalent to saying that all undercuts 
are overruled (by induction hypothesis), i.e. the argument is justified. 

Similarly, a successful fuzzily unifying TU-tree of rank n depends on the failure of 
fuzzily unifying T-trees of rank < n, corresponding exactly to undercuts and rebuts (of 
rank < n ) ; this is equivalent to saying that no attack is justified (by induction hypothesis), 
i.e. the argument is not overruled. 

Flaving established the relationship between the declarative argumentation semantics 
and the operational characterisation by proof trees, we can now turn to the important 
result that both are conservative extensions of th well-founded semantics for extended 
logic programs [17]: 

Theorem 3. There exists a successful T-tree (TU-tree) for L iff there exists a successful 
fuzzily unifying T-tree (TU-tree) for L of maximal unification value (7 = 0. 

Proof. Follows immediately from the definition of justified arguments with fuzzy uni- 
fication, and from Theorem 1 . 

5 Comparison 

We have presented a framework for fuzzy unification and argumentation, which caters 
for both a declarative and an operational semantics, which provides expressive know- 
ledge representation with explicit negative information and fuzzy values, and which 
uses the latter to cope with mismatches of parameters and missing parameters, which 
is vital for open agent systems. Our argumentation framework relates to two strands of 
research, namely argumentation as a paradigm for logic programming semantics and 
argumentation as a paradigm for negotiating agents. 
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Argumentation and logic programming: Regarding logic programming our approach 
is based on earlier work by Bondarenko et. al. [1], Dung [2], Prakken and Sartor [4], 
and Pereira et. al. [17]. A variety of argumentation semantics for logic programming 
with default negation was proposed by [ 1 ] and related to existing semantics. This work 
was applied to extended logic programming by [2], [4], In [23], a general hierarchy of 
different argumentation semantics for extended logic programming is presented, and 
a particular argumentation semantics equivalent to WFSX [17] is identified. It is this 
semantics which we base the present work on, mainly because there exists an efficient 
proof procedure for WFSX [29]. 

Fuzzy unification: Our fuzzy unification is closely related to Arcelli, Formato, Ger- 
la [32], who develop an abstract framework for fuzzy unification and resolution. There 
are important differences: First, [32] does not allow unification of predicates of different 
arity, which is however a problem often occurring in Prolog programming [34]. Second, 
[32] is not an extension of classical unification, which is important for compatibility 
reasons. Third, our work is based on a specific similarity measure, namely edit distance 
[19]. For our interpreter we need a normalised edit distance over trees. Although there has 
been some work on normalised edit distance [35], we had to modify this work because 
it does not deal with tree structures. 

Argumentation for negotiating agents: A number of authors [5], [6], [7], [8], [9], 
[10], [11] work on argumentation for negotiating agents. In line with [9] and unlike [6], 
[7], [8] we base our work on logic programming. A particular aim of our work is to show 
how to define arguing agents with a rich knowledge representation language and still be 
able to define goal-directed, top-down proof procedures. This is vital when implement- 
ing systems, which need to react in real-time and therefore cannot afford to compute all 
justified arguments, as would be required when a bottom-up argumentation semantics 
would be used. 

As in [ 1 1], our fuzzy argumentation framework can be extended to reasoning with 
multiple agents by introducing multiple contexts. 

6 Conclusion 

To summarise, the main contributions of this paper are as follows: 

- We designed a fuzzy argumentation framework which caters for an expressive knowl- 
edge representation including explicit and default negation and fuzzy truth values. 
We discussed the problem of defining fuzzy truth values in the light of negation 
and chose an interpretation, which allowed us to conservatively extend WFSX. As 
argued in the introduction, explicit negation is e.g. required in KQML and the abil- 
ity to deal with uncertainty in FIPA. Thus our framework is a good basis for agent 
communication languages. 

- We developed fuzzy unification to deal with a problem in open systems: how to 
interact in the light of missing parameters and mismatches in parameters and pre- 
dicates. We realised fuzzy unification as normalised edit-distance over trees. Our 
approach is a conservative extension of classical unification and thus lends itself to 
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be easily incorporated into any open agent system, which uses unification. As an 
example, we showed how to incorporate it into the above argumentation framework, 
by conservatively extending WFSX. 

- Our argumentation frameworks provides both a sound theoretical basis and an ef- 
ficient implementation. The former is achieved through a declarative bottom-up 
fixpoint semantics, the latter through a goal-directed, top-down proof procedure. 



Acknowledgment. We would like to thank David Gilbert for discussion on fuzzy uni- 
fication. 
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Abstract. We propose an efficient approach for finding relevant XML data twigs 
defined by unordered query tree specifications. We use the tree signatures as the 
index structure and find qualifying patterns through integration of structurally 
consistent query path qualifications. An efficient algorithm is proposed and its 
implementation tested on real-life data collections. 



1 Introduction 

With the rapidly increasing popularity of XML for data representation, there is a lot of 
interest in query processing over data that conform to the labelled-tree data model. The 
idea behind evaluating tree pattern queries, sometimes called the twig queries, is to find 
all existing ways of embedding the pattern in the data. Since XML data collections can 
be very large, efficient evaluation techniques for tree pattern matching are needed. 

From the formal point of view, XML data objects can be seen as ordered labelled 
trees. Following this model, previous approaches considered also the query trees ordered, 
so the problem can be characterized as the ordered tree pattern matching. Though there 
are certainly situations where the ordered tree pattern matching perfectly reflects the 
information needs of users, there are many other that would prefer to consider query 
trees as unordered. For example, when searching for a twig of the element person with 
the subelements first name and last name (possibly with specific values), ordered 
matching would not consider the case where the order of the first name and the last 
name is reversed. However, this could exactly be the person we are searching for. The 
way to solve this problem is to consider the query twig as an unordered tree in which each 
node has a label and where only the ancestor-descendant relationships are important - 
the preceding-following relationships are unimportant. 

In general, the process of unordered tree matching is difficult and time consuming. 
For example, the edit distance on unordered trees was found in [5] NP hard. To improve 
efficiency, an approximate searching for nearest neighbors, called ATreeGrep, was pro- 
posed in [3]. However, the problem of unordered twig pattern matching in XML data 
collections has not been studied, to the best of our knowledge. 

In this paper we propose an efficient evaluation of the unordered tree matching. We 
use the tree signature approach [4], which has originally been proposed for the ordered 
tree matching. In principle, we decompose the query tree into a collection of root to leaf 
paths and search for their embedding in the data trees. Then we join the structurally 
consistent path qualifications to find unordered query tree inclusions in the data. 
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The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, we summarize the concepts 
of tree signatures and define their properties that are relevant towards our objectives. In 
Section 3, we analyze the problem of unordered tree matching, and in Section 4 we 
propose an efficient algorithm to compute the query answer set. Performance evalua- 
tions are presented in Section 5. Final conclusions are in Section 6. 

2 Tree Signatures 

The idea of tree signatures proposed in [4] is to maintain a small but sufficient represen- 
tation of the tree structures able to decide the ordered tree inclusion problem for the XML 
data processing. As a coding schema, the preorder and postorder ranks [1] are used. In 
this way, tree structures are linearized, and extended string processing algorithms are 
applied to identify the tree inclusion. 

An ordered tree T is a rooted tree in which the children of each node are ordered. 
If a node v £ T has k children then the children are uniquely identified, left to right, as 
. . . ,ik- A labelled tree T associates a label (name) t v £ £ (the domain of tree 
node labels) with each node v £ T. If the path from the root to v has length n, we say 
that the node v is on the level n, i.e. level{y) = n. Finally, size(v ) denotes the number 
of nodes rooted at v - the size of any leaf node is zero. In this section, we consider 
ordered labelled trees. 

The preorder and postorder sequences are ordered lists of all nodes of a given tree T. 
In a preorder sequence, a tree node v is traversed and assigned its (increasing) preorder 
rank, pre(v), before its children are recursively traversed from left to right. In the pos- 
torder sequence, a tree node v is traversed and assigned its (increasing) postorder rank, 
post(y), after its children are recursively traversed from left to right. For illustration, see 
the preorder and postorder sequences of our sample tree in Fig. 1 - the node’s position 
in the sequence is its preorder/postorder rank, respectively. 



a 

»/ \ 
b f 
4-\ \ 

eg h 

S \ v/ \ 
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pre : abedegfhop 
post : deegbophf a 
rank :123456789 10 



Fig. 1 . Preorder and postorder sequences of a tree 

Given a node v £ T with pre(v ) and post(v ) ranks, the following properties are 
important towards our objectives: 
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- all nodes x with pre(x) < pre(y) are the ancestors or preceding nodes of v; 

- all nodes x with pre(x ) > pre(v ) are the descendants or following nodes of v; 

- all nodes x with post(x) < post(v ) are the descendants or preceding nodes of v; 

- all nodes x with post(x) > post(v ) are the ancestors or following nodes of v, 

- for any v € T, we havepre(?;) — post(v) + size(v) = level(v); 

- if pre{v) = 1, v is the root, if pre{v) = n,v is a leaf. For all the other neighboring 
nodes v-i and V{ + i in the preorder sequence, if post(vi+i) > post(vi), V{ is a leaf. 

As proposed in [2], such properties can be summarized in a two dimensional dia- 
gram. See Fig. 2 for illustration, where the ancestor (A), descendant (D), preceding (P), 
and following (F) nodes of v are strictly located in the proper regions. Notice that in 
the preorder sequence all descendant nodes (if they exist) form a continuous sequence, 
which is constrained on the left by the reference node v and on the right by the first 
following node of v (or by the end of the sequence). The parent node of the reference is 
the ancestor with the highest preorder rank, i.e. the closest ancestor of the reference. 



post 







A 


F ! 




v ‘ 


P 


d ; 



n pre 



Fig. 2. Properties of the preorder and postorder ranks 



2.1 The Signature 

The tree signature is a list of entries for all nodes sorted in acceding preorder. In addition 
to the node name, each entry also contains the node’s position in the postorder sequence. 



Definition 1. Let T be an ordered labelled tree. The signature of T is a sequence, 
sig(T) = (ti,post(ti)\ t 2 ,post(t, 2 )\ ■ ■ ■ t n ,post(t n )), of n = |T| entries, where ti is a 
name of the node with preitf) = i. The post(tf) value is the postorder value of the node 
named ti. 

Observe that the index i in the signature sequence is the preorder rank of ti , so the value 
of i serves actually two purposes. In the following, we use the term preorder if we mean 
the rank of the node. When we consider the position of the node’s entry in the signa- 
ture sequence, we use the term index. For example, (a, 10; b, 5; c, 3; d, 1; e, 2; g , 4; /, 9; 
h, 8; o, 6; p, 7) is the signature of the tree from Fig. 1 . The first signature element a is the 
tree root. Leaf nodes in signatures are all nodes with postorder smaller than the postorder 
of the following node in the signature sequence, that is nodes d, e, g. o - the last node, 
in our example it is the node p, is always a leaf. We can also easily determine the level 
of leaf nodes, because the size(U) = 0 for all leaves f, thus level(ti ) = * — post(ti). 
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Extended Signatures. By extending entries of tree signatures with two preorder num- 
bers representing pointers to the first following, ff, and the first ancestor, fa, nodes, 
the extended signatures are also defined in [4]. The generic entry of the ?'-th extended 
signature is ( U,post(U ), ff it faf). Such version of the tree signatures makes possible 
to compute levels for any node as leveKfi) = //, — post(ti ) — 1, because the cardinality 
of the descendant node set can be computed as: sizeftf) = ff i — i — 1. For the tree in 
Fig. 1, the extended signature is: sig(T) = (a, 10, 11, 0; b, 5, 7, 1; c, 3, 6, 2; d, 1, 5, 3; 
e, 2, 6, 3; g, 4, 7, 2; /, 9, 11, 1; h, 8, 11, 7; o, 6, 10, 8; p, 7, 11, 8). 



Sub-Signatures. A sub-signature subsigsiT ) is a specialized (restricted) view of T 
through signatures, which retains the original hierarchical relationships of elements 
in T. Specifically, subsigs(T ) = (t Sl ,post(t Sl )-,t S2 ,post(t S2 )-, . . ,t Sn ,post(t Sn )) is 
a sub-sequence of sig(T), defined by the ordered set S = {si, S 2 , . . . s*,} of indexes 
(preorder values) in sig(T), such that 1 < Si < s 2 < . . . < Sk < n. Naturally, the set 
operations of the union and the intersection can be applied on sub-signatures provided 
the sub-signatures are derived from the same signatures and the results are kept sorted. 
For example, consider two sub-signatures of the signature representing the tree in Fig. 1, 
defined by ordered sets Si = {2, 3, 4} and S 2 = {2, 3, 5, 6}. The union of Si and S 2 
is the set {2, 3, 4, 5, 6}, that is the sub-signature representing the subtree rooted at the 
node b of our sample tree. 



2.2 Ordered Tree Inclusion Evaluation 

Let D and Q be ordered labelled trees. The tree Q is included in D, if D contains all 
elements (nodes) of Q and when the sibling and ancestor relationships of the nodes in 
D are the same as in Q. Using the concept of signatures, we can formally define the 
ordered tree inclusion problem as follows. Suppose the data tree D and the query tree 
Q specified by signatures 

sig(D) = (di,post(di); d 2 ,post(d 2 ); ■ ■ ■ d m ,post(d m )), 



sig{Q) = {qi,post{qi)\ q 2 ,post{q 2 ); . • . q n ,post{q n )) . 

Let subsigs(D) be the sub-signature (i.e. a subsequence) of sig(D) induced by a name 
sequence-inclusion of sig(Q) in sig(D) - a specific query signature can determine zero 
or more data sub-signatures. Regarding the node names, any subsigs(D) = sig(Q), 
because qi = d Si for all i, but the corresponding entries can have different postorder 
values. The following lemma defines the necessary constraints for qualification. 

Lemma 1. The query tree Q is included in the data tree D if the following two conditions 
are satisfied: (1) on the level of node names, sig(Q) is sequence-included in sig(D) 
determining subsigs{D) through the ordered set of indexes S = {si, . . . , s n }, (2) for 
all pairs of entries i and j in sig(Q) and subsigs(D), i,j = 1,2, .. . |Q| — 1 and 
i + j < \Q\, post(qi + j) > post(qi) implies post(d Si+j ) > post(d Si ) and post(qi + j) < 
post(qi) implies post(d Si+j ) < post(d Si ). 
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Proof. Because the index i increases according to the preorder sequence, node i + j 
must be either the descendant or the following node of i. If post(qi+j) < post(qf), the 
node i+ j in the query is a descendant of the node i, thus also post(d Si+j ) < post(d Si ) is 
required. By analogy, if post(qi+j ) > post{qf), the node i + j in the query is a following 
node of i, thus alsoposf(d Si+j ) > post(d Si ) must hold. 

Observe that Lemma 1 defines a weak inclusion of the query tree in the data tree, 
meaning that the parent-child relationships of the query are implicitly reflected in the 
data tree as only the ancestor-descendant. However, due to the properties of preorder 
and postorder ranks, such constraints can easily be strengthened, if required. 

For example, consider the data tree D in Fig. 1 and the query tree Q in Fig. 3. Such 



h 

S \ 

o p 



sig{Q) = (h, 3; o, l;p,2) 



Fig. 3. Sample query tree Q 



query qualifies in D: sig(Q) = ( h , 3; o, 1 ;p, 2) determines subsigs(T) = (h, 8 ; o, 6 ; 
p , 7) through the ordered set S = {8, 9, 10} because ( 1 ) qq = d 8 , 92 = <h, and <73 = di 0 , 
( 2 ) the postorder of node h is higher than the postorder of nodes o and p, and the postorder 
of node o is smaller than the postorder of node p (both in the sig(Q) and subsigs{T)). 
If we change in our query tree Q the label h for /, we get sig(Q) = (/, 3; o, 1 ;p, 2). 
Such modified query tree is also included in D, because Lemma 1 does not insist on 
the strict parent-child relationships, and implicitly considers all such relationships as 
ancestor-descendant. However, the query tree with the root g, resulting in sig(Q) = 
(g, 3; o, 1; p. 2), does not qualify, even though it is also sequence-included (on the level 
of names) as the sub-signature subsigs(D) = {g,4\o,6\p,7)\S = {6,9,10}. The 
reason is that the query requires the postorder to go down from g to o (from 3 to 1), 
while in the sub-signature it actually goes up (from 4 to 6 ). That means that o is not a 
descendant node of g, as required by the query, which can be verified in Fig. 1 . 

Multiple nodes with common names may result in multiple tree inclusions. As 
demonstrated in [4], the tree signatures can easily deal with such situations just by 
simply distinguishing between node names and their unique occurrences. 



3 Unordered Tree Pattern Matching 



In this section, we propose an approach to the unordered tree pattern matching using 
the tree signatures. The following definition specifies the notion of the unordered tree 
inclusion. 
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Definition 2 (Unordered Tree Inclusion). Given a query twig pattern Q and an XML 
tree D, an unordered tree inclusion of Q in D is identified by a total mapping from nodes 
in Q to some nodes in D, such that only the ancestor-descendant structural relationships 
between nodes in Q are satisfied by the corresponding nodes in D. 

The unordered tree inclusion evaluation essentially searches for a node mapping keep- 
ing the ancestor-descendant relationships of the query nodes in the target data nodes. 
Potentially, tree signatures are suitable for such a task, because they rely on a num- 
bering scheme allowing a unique identification of nodes in the tree and also retaining 
the ancestor-descendant relationships between them. However, signatures assume (data 
and query) trees always ordered, so the serialization of trees based on the preorder and 
postorder ranks does not only capture the ancestor-descendant but also the sibling rela- 
tionships. For this reason, the unordered tree inclusion can not be evaluated by directly 
checking inclusion properties of the query in the data tree signature. More formally, 
using the concept of tree signatures, the unordered query tree Q is included in the data 
tree D if at least one qualifying index set exists. 

Lemma 2. Suppose the data tree D and the query tree Q to be specified by signatures 
sig(D) = (d ll post(di); d 2 ,post(d 2 ); ■ . . d m ,post(d m )) 



sig{Q ) = (qi,post(qi);q 2 ,post(q 2 ); . . .q n ,post(q n )) 

The unordered query tree Q is included in the data tree D if the following two conditions 
are satisfied: (1) on the level of node names, an ordered set of indexes S = {si, s 2 , :i . . .s„ } 
exists, 1 < Sj < nfor i = 1, . . . , n, such that d Si = qi, (2) for all pairs of entries i and 
j, i,j= 1,2, .. . |Q| — 1 andi + j < \Q\, ifpost(qi+j) < post{qf) then post(d Si+j ) < 
post(d Si ) A s i+j > Si . 

Observe that the order of entries in the index set S is determined by the name equality 
of condition (1). But unlike for the ordered inclusion, given by Lemma 1, values of 
indexes s* are not necessarily increasing with growing i. Since the query signature is a 
sequence of nodes in increasing preorder, ancestor-descendant relationships in condition 
(2) are simply recognized by a test of postorders for all pairs of entries post(qi+j) < 
post(qi), and whenever the entry with higher preorder, i.e. i + j, has a smaller postorder, 
the required relationship is found. However, to check the same ancestor-descendant 
relationships in the data sub-signature, we must not only test the postorders of the 
corresponding pair of entries in the sub-signature, post(d Si+j ) < post(d Si ), but also 
their preorders, s*+j > s,, because the correct location of a relationship is a two- 
dimensional problem. If required, any S satisfying the properties specified in Lemma 
2 can always undergo a sorting process in order to determine the corresponding sub- 
signature of sig(D) qualifying the unordered tree inclusion of Q in D. 

Example 1. Consider the query Q and the data tree D in Fig. 4 where the double arrow 
represents an ancestor-descendant edge. The only sub-signature qualifying the unordered 
tree inclusion of Q in D is defined by the index set {1, 5, 3} and the corresponding sub- 
signature is subsig {1) 3 £}(D) = (a, 5; b, 1; /, 4). 
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sig{Q) 



(a, 3, 4,0;/, 1,3,1; b, 2, 4,1} 



sig{D) = (a, 5; a, 3; b, 1; c, 2; /, 4) 



Fig. 4. Sample of query evaluation 



The solution we propose basically employs tree signatures to represent data trees. 
Then we transform the query tree into multiple (partial) queries and evaluate the ordered 
inclusion of such multiple queries to obtain an answer to the unordered tree inclusion. 
Suppose the data tree D specified by signature sig(D) and the query tree Q specified 
by signature sig(Q), the unordered tree inclusion can be evaluated in the following two 
alternative ways: 

- Consider all and only such permutations Q j of the query Q satisfying its ancestor- 
descendant relationships and compute the answers to the ordered inclusion of the 
corresponding signatures sig(Qi) in the data signature sig(D). The union of the 
partial answers is the result of the unordered inclusion of Q in D. Indeed, the 
signature of any (}, maintains all the ancestor-descendant relationships of Q and 
a specific form of the sibling relationships - the ordered tree inclusion evaluation 
checks both types of relationships. 

- Decompose the query tree Q into a set of root-to-leaf paths P, ; and evaluate the 
inclusion of the corresponding signatures sig(Pi) in the data signature sig(D). 
Any path P, represents all (and only) the ancestor-descendant relationships between 
the involved nodes. Thus, an ordered inclusion of sig(Pi) in sig(D) states that 
a mapping, keeping the ancestor-descendant relationships, exists from the nodes in 
Pi to some nodes in D. If there are structurally consistent answers to the ordered 
inclusion of all the paths /' in D, the unordered tree inclusion of Q in D is found. 

In the following, we first analyze the second approach, and then we experimentally 
compare it with the first one. In principle, the decomposition approach consists of the 
following three steps: 

1. decomposition of the query Q into a set of paths P,\ 

2. evaluation of the inclusion of the corresponding signatures sig(Pi) in the data sig- 
nature sig(D); 

3. identification of the set of answers to the unordered inclusion of Q in D. 
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Input: query Q represented by the extended signature 
sig{Q) = (tupost^Jf^fai, . . . ;t n ,post(t n ), ff n , fa n ) 

Output: the ordered set reiv(Q) of paths of sig(Q) defined by the index sets Pj 

Algorithm: 

(1) for j from 1 to n do 

(2) if (// i = (j + 1)) 

(3) i = j; 

(4) Pj = {*}; 

(5) while (/aj <> 0) 

(6) Pj = PjU{f ai }; 

(7) i = fa,i ; 

(8) push(rew(Q), Pj) ; 

(9) sort (rew(Q)); 



Fig. 5. The query decomposition algorithm 



3.1 Query Decomposition 

The query decomposition process transforms a query twig into a set of root-to-leaf paths 
so that the ordered tree inclusion can be safely applied. For efficiency reasons, we sort the 
paths on the basis of their selectivity, so that in the next phase, the more selective paths 
are evaluated before the less selective ones. Fig. 5 shows an algorithm based on the above 
assumption for the detection of all the root-to-leaf paths of a query Q represented by 
the extended signature sig(Q) = (ti,posf(fi), ff lt /a 4 ; . . . ;t n ,post(t n ), f f n , fa n ). 
Firstly, it identifies all the root-to-leaf paths and then sorts them assuming a predefined 
policy. The outcome is an ordered set rew(Q) of the sub-signatures subsigp^Q) de- 
fined by the index sets Pj, for each leaf j. It sequentially scans the signature sig(Q) 
(line 1 ) and, whenever it finds a leaf (line 2 ) j, it follows the path connecting j with 
the tree root (lines 3-7). The nodes found in the path constitute the set of indexes Pj. 
Finally, in line 9, it sorts the sets of indexes on the basis of their selectivity. As statistics 
about the selectivity of paths are lacking, we suppose that the longer the path, the more 
selective it is. Recall that the length of any path corresponds to the level of the path’s 
leaf node. In this case, as shown in Sec. 2, the level of any leaf j can be easily computed 
from the extended signature sig(Q) and paths can be sorted according to the leaf node 
level in descending order. The outcome is an ordered set of root-to-leaf paths covering 
the overall query Q and arranged according to the selectivity. 

Example 2. Let us consider the query tree in Fig. 6 . The algorithm sequentially scans 
the signature sig(Q) up to j = 4 since // 4 = 5 (no descendant nodes), so the 4-th 
node is a leaf defining P 4 = {1, 2, 3, 4}. Then the algorithm iterates by starting from 
j = 5. Assuming that the paths are ordered on the basis of their lengths, the final 
outcome is rew(Q) = {P 4 , P5, P7, Pg} such that P 5 = {1, 2, 5}, P7 = {1, 6 , 7}, and 
P 8 = {1, 6 , 8}. Notice that, as rew(Q) is an ordered set, paths will be evaluated in the 
same order as they appear in rew(Q). 
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sig(Q) = (a, 8, 9, 0; b, 4, 6, 1; c, 2, 5, 2; d , 1, 5, 3; g, 3, 6, 2; h, 7, 9, 1; o, 5, 8, 6; p, 6, 9, 6) 



Fig. 6. Sample query tree 



3.2 Path Inclusion Evaluation 

After the query has been decomposed into a sequence of paths, it has to be evaluated 
against the data signature. The answers to the unordered tree inclusion of Q in D 
are computed by joining the solutions to the individual paths of rew(Q). As far as 
the evaluation of each individual path P £ rew(Q) with respect to a data tree D is 
concerned, it can be performed in an ordered fashion - for path queries, the ordered 
evaluation coincides with the unordered one. As each P £ rew(Q) identifies a path 
of Q, we know that each node is the descendant of the nodes appearing before the 
node in P. Following the numbering scheme of the sub-signature subsigs-p(Q) = 
(t Sl ,post(t Sl ),ff Si ,fa Si ; ... ,t Sh ,post(t Sh ),ff Sh ,fa Sh ) defined by S = {si = p x , 
. . . ,Sh = Pi }, the postorder values of subsequent entries i and i+j (i,j = 1,2, . . . ft— 1 
and i + j < h ) always satisfy the inequality post(q Si ) < post(q Si+j ). The lemma be- 
low easily follows from the above observation and from the fact that inequalities are 
transitive. 

Lemma 3. A path P £ rew(Q) is included in the data tree D, in the sense of Defi- 
nition 2, if the following two conditions are satisfied: (1) on the level of node names, 
subsigp(Q) is sequence-included in sig(D) determining subsigs(D) through the 
ordered set of indexes S = {si, . . . , Sh}, (2) for each i £ [1, n — 1]: post(d Si ) < 
post(d Si+1 ). 

For each path query P £ reufQ), we are thus able to compute the answer set ansp(D) 
= {5 | subsigs(D) qualifies the inclusion of P in D}. Such evaluation is simpler than 
the ordered tree inclusion evaluation of Lemma 1, because the path relationships are 
strictly of the ancestor-descendant type. Since the relationship, expressed by the in- 
equality <, is transitive, we can simply check inequalities between postorder values of 
adjacent entries, and limit the verification to ft. — 1 checks, provided the length of the path 
P is ft. Notice that, as in the ordered tree inclusion evaluation case, all hierarchical re- 
lationships in the query tree are implicitly considered as the ancestor-descendant, rather 
than the parent-child relationships. In case the parent-child relationships are strictly 
required, an additional simple control through the first ancestor pointer is necessary. 
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3.3 Identification of the Answer Set 

The answer set ctosq(D) of the unordered inclusion of Q i n D can be determined by 
joining compatible answer sets ansp(D), for all P £ rew(Q). The main problem is 
to establish how to join the answers for the paths in rew(Q) to get the answers of the 
unordered inclusion of Q in D. Not all pairs of answers of two distinct sets are necessarily 
“joinable”. The condition is that any pair of paths I) and P 3 share a common sub-path 
(at least the root) and differ in the other nodes (at least the leaves). Such commonalities 
and differences must meet a correspondence in any pair of index sets Si £ ansp^D) 
and Sj £ ansp •. ( D ), respectively, in order that they are joinable. In this case, we state 
that Si £ ansp i (D ) and Sj £ ansp.(D) are structurally consistent. 

Example 3 (cont. Ex. 1). Consider again the query Q and the data tree D in Fig. 4. 
Notice that the index set {1,5,3} satisfies both conditions of Lemma 2 whereas the 
index set {2, 5, 3} only matches at the level of node names but it is not a qualifying one. 
The rewriting of Q gives rise to the following paths rew(Q) = {P 2 , P 3 }, where P 2 = 
{1, 2} and P 3 = {1, 3}, and the outcome of their evaluation is ansp 2 = {{1, 5}} and 
ansp 3 = {{1, 3}, {2, 3}}. The common sub-path between P 2 and P 3 is P 2 fl P 3 = {1}. 
The index 1 occurs in the first position both in P 2 and P 3 . From the cartesian product 
of ansp 2 (D) and ansp 3 (D) it follows that the index sets {1,5} £ ansp 2 (D) and 
{1, 3} £ ansp 3 (D) are structurally consistent as they share the same value in the first 
position and have different values in the second position, whereas {1,5} £ ansp 2 (D) 
and {2, 3} £ ansp 3 (D) are not structurally compatible and thus are not joinable. 

The following definition states the meaning of structural consistency for two generic 
subtrees 7) and Tj of Q - paths P, and Pj are particular instances of 7) and 7} . 

Definition 3 (Structural consistency). Let Q be a query twig, D a data tree, 

Ti = {tj, . . . ,7”} and Tj = {tj, . . . ,tj*} two ordered sets of indexes determining 
subsigTi ( Q ) and subsigj •. ( Q ), respectively, ansp ( D ) and anspj (D) the answers of 
the unordered inclusion ofTi and Tj in D, respectively. 

Si = {4, . . . , sj} £ anSTi (D) and Sj = {sj, . . . , sj 1 } £ anspj (D) are structurally 
consistent if: 

- for each pair of common indexes tff = tj, sb = s jy 

- for each pair of different indexes t.b 4 tj, sj 4 sj. 

Definition 4 (Join of answers). Given two structurally consistent answers 
Si £ ansTi(P) and Sj £ ansp^D), where Ti = {tj, . . . , t”}, Tj = {tj, . . . , tj 1 }, 
Si = {sj, . . . , sj} and Sj = {sj, . . . , sj 1 }, the join of Si and Sj, Si cxi Sj, is defined 
on the ordered set Ti U Tj = {t 1 , . . . , t k } as the index set {s 1 , . . . , s k } where: 

- for each h = 1 , . . . ,n, l £ { 1 , ... , k} exists such that tj = t l and sj = s l ; 

- for each h = 1 , . . . , m, l £ { 1 , . . . , k} exists such that tj = t l and sj = s l . 

Any answer to the unordered inclusion of Q in D is the result of a sequence of joins 
of structurally consistent answers, one for each P £ rew(Q), identifying distinct paths 
in sig(D). The answer set ansQ(D) can thus be computed by sequentially joining the 
sets of answers of the evaluation of the path queries. We denote such operation as the 
structural join. 
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Fig. 7. Structural join of Ex. 1 



Definition 5 (Structural join). Let Q be a query txvig, D a data tree, Tj and Tj 
two ordered sets of indexes determining sub.sigTfiQ) and sub-sigp. (Q), respectively, 
ansTi(D) and ansp (D) the answers of the unordered inclusions ofTi and Tj in D, 
respectively. 

The structural join sj(ansT i (D),ansT j (D)) between the two sets ansp^D) and 
ansTj (D) is the set ansp(D) where: 

— T = {t 1 , . . . ,t k } is the ordered set obtained by the union Tj U Tj of the ordered 
sets Tj and Tj ; 

— ansp(D) contains the join Sj CXI Sj of each pair of structurally consistent answers 
(Si £ ansTi(D), Sj £ ansp j (D)). 

The structural join sj(ansp i (D), ansp j (-D)) thus returns an answer set defined on 
the union of two sub-queries 1) and Tj as the join of the structurally consistent an- 
swers of ansTi(D) and ansp^D). Starting from the set of answers {ansp xi (D), 
. . . ,ansp Xk (D)} for paths in rew(Q), we get the answer set ansQ(D) identifying 
the unordered inclusion of Q in I) by incrementally merging the answer sets by means 
of the structural join. Since the structural join operator is associative and symmetric, we 
can compute ansQ(D) as: 

ans Q (D) = sj(ans Pxi ( D ),... , ans Pxk (£>)) (1) 

where rew(Q) = {P Xl ,. . . , P Xk }. 

Example 4. The answer set ansQ (D) of Example 1 is the outcome of the structural 
join sj(ansp 2 (D),ansp 3 (D)) = ansp 2U p 3 (D) where P 2 U P 3 = {1,2} U {1,3} is 
the ordered set {1,2,3}. The answers to the individual paths and the final answers are 
shown in Fig. 7 (the first line of each table represents the query). It joins the only pair 
of structurally consistent answers: {1,5} £ ansp 2 (D ) and {1,3} £ ansp 3 (D). 

Example 5. Given the query Q in Fig. 8 , in this example we show the evaluation of 
the unordered tree inclusion of Q in the data tree D from Fig. 4. It can be easily ver- 
ified that there is no qualifying sub-signature since at most two of the three paths find 
a correspondence in the data tree. 

The rewriting phase produces the set rew(Q) = {P 2 , P 3 , P 4 } where P 2 = {1, 2}, 
P 3 = {1, 3}, and P 4 = {1, 4}. The final result ansQ(D) is the outcome of the structural 
join: 



sj(ansp 2 (D),ansp 3 (D),ansp 4 (D)) = sj(sj(ansp 2 (D),ansp 3 (D)),ansp i (D )) = 0 

The answer sets of the separate paths and of sj(ansp 2 (D),ansp 3 (D)) are shown in 
Fig. 9. The final result is empty since the only pair of joinable answers {1,5,3} £ 
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sig(Q) = (a, 4, 5, 0; /, 1, 3, 1; b, 2, 4, 1; /, 3, 5, 1} 



Fig. 8. Sample of query 
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Fig. 9. Structural join from Example 5 



sj(ansp 2 (D),ansp 3 (D)) and {1,5} £ ansp 4 (D) is not structurally consistent: the 
two different query nodes 2 £ P 2 U P 3 and 4 £ P 4 correspond to the same data node 5. 
It means that there are not as many data tree paths as query tree paths. 



Theorem 1. Given a query twig Q and a data tree D, the answer set ansQ(D) as defined 
by Eq. 1 contains all and only the index sets S qualifying the unordered inclusion of Q 
in D according to Lemma 2. 



4 Efficient Computation of the Answer Set 

Till now, we have studied how tree signatures can be employed to support unordered tree 
pattern matching. However, XML data trees can have many nodes and the tree signatures, 
linearly proportional to the number of nodes, can be very large, so the performance 
aspects of such operation becomes a matter of concern. In the previous section, we have 
specified two distinct phases for unordered tree pattern matching: the computation of 
the answer set for each root-to-leaf path of the query and the structural join of such sets. 
The main drawback of this approach is that many intermediate results may not be part 
of any final answer. In the following, we show how these two phases can be merged into 
one to avoid unnecessary computations. The basic idea is to evaluate at each step the 
most selective path among the available ones and to directly combine the partial results 
computed with structurally consistent answers of the paths. 

The full algorithm is depicted in Fig. 10. It makes use of the pop operation which 
extracts the next element from the ordered set of paths rew(Q). The algorithm essentially 
computes the answer set by incrementally joining the partial answers collected up to that 
moment with the answer set of the next path P in rew(Q). As paths are sorted by their 
selectivity, P is the most selective path among those which have not been evaluated 
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Input: the paths of the rewriting phase rew(Q) 

Output: ansQ(D) 

Algorithm: 

(1) P = pop (rew(Q)) ; 

(2) pQ = P; 

(3) evaluate ans p Q(D); 

(4) while ( (rew(Q) not empty) AND ( ans p Q(D ) not empty)) 

(5) P = pop (rew(Q)) ; 

(6) pP = P\(P C\pQ); 

(7) t k is the parent of pP , k is the position in pQ; 

(8) PAns = 0; 

(9) for each answer S in ans p Q(D ) 

(10) evaluate ans p p(subsig{ Sk+lt ... ,//„ -i}(-D)) ; 

(11) if (.ans P p(subsig{ Sk+1 ,...jf 3k - 1 }(D)) not empty) 

(12) add sj ({S'}, ans p p(subsig{ ak +i,..., ffsk -i}(D))) to PAns; 

(13) pQ = pQ U P; 

(14) ans p Q(D)=PAns;} 



Fig. 10. The unordered tree pattern evaluation algorithm 



yet. In particular, from step 1 to step 3, the algorithm initializes the partial query pQ 
evaluated up to moment to the most selective path P and stores in the partial answer set 
ans pQ (D) the evaluation of the inclusion of pQ in D. From step 4 to step 12, it iterates 
the process by joining the partial answer set ans p Q(D) with the answer set ansp(D) 
of the next path P of rew(Q). Notice that, at each step, it does not properly compute 
first the answer set ansp(D) and the structural join sj(ans p Q(D),ansp(D)) as shown 
in Eq. 1, but it rather applies a sort of nested loop algorithm in order to perform the 
two phases in one shot. As each pair of index sets must be structurally consistent in 
order to be joinable, we compute only such answers in ansp(Q ), which are structurally 
consistent with some of the answers in ans p Q(D). As a matter of fact, only such answers 
may be part of the answers to Q. In order to do it, the algorithm tries to extend each 
answer in ans p Q ( D ) to the answers to pQ U P by only evaluating such sub-path of P 
which has not been evaluated in pQ. In particular, step 6 stores in the sub-path pP such 
part of the path P to be evaluated which is not in common with the query pQ evaluated 
up to that moment: P \ (P fl pQ). Step 7 identifies t k as the parent of the partial path 
pP where k is its position in pQ. For instance, by considering Example 3, the two paths 
P 2 and P 3 of the query Q are depicted in Fig. 4a. If rew(Q ) = {P 2 , P 3 }, then at step 5 
pQ = P 2 and, as the part of the path P 3 corresponding to the query node a has already 
been evaluated while evaluating P 2 , the partial path pP to be evaluated and the parent 
t k of pP are depicted in Fig. 4b. 

For each index set S £ ans p Q(D), each index set in ansp(Q), which is structurally 
consistent with S, must share the same values in the positions corresponding to the 
common sub-path P fl pQ. In other words, we assume that the part of the path P which 
is common to pQ has already been evaluated and that the indexes of the data nodes 
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(a) 



(b) 



Fig. 11. Evaluation of paths in Algorithm of Fig. 10: an example 



matching P fl pQ are contained in S. In particular, the index s k in S actually represents 
the entry of the data node matching the query node corresponding to t k . Thus, in order 
to compute the answers in ansp(D) that are structurally consistent with S and, then, 
join with S, the algorithm extends S to the answers to PUpQ by only evaluating in the 
“right” sub-tree of the data tree the inclusion of the part pP of the path P which has not 
been evaluated yet (step 10). As the path P has been split into two branches P DpQ and 
pP, where t k is the parent of pP and S contains a set of indexes matching P fl pQ , the 
evaluation of pP must be limited to the descendants of the data node d s k which in the 
tree signature corresponds to the sequence of nodes having preorder values from Sk + 1 
up to ff Sk — 1. Then it joins S with such answer set by only checking that different 
query entries correspond to different data entries (step 12). Notice that, in step 10, by 
shrinking the index interval to a limited portion of the data signature, we are able to 
reduce the computing time for the sequence inclusion evaluation. 

The algorithm ends when we have evaluated all the paths in rew(Q) or when the 
partial answer set collected up to that moment ans p Q(D) becomes empty. The latter 
case occurs when we evaluate a path P having no answer which is structurally consistent 
with those in ans p Q(D ): sj(ans p Q(D) , ansp(D)) = 0. In this case, for each answer 
S in ans p Q(D) two alternatives exists. Either the evaluation of the partial pathpP fails 
(line 11), which means that none of the answers in ansp(D) share the same values of 
S in the positions corresponding to the common sub-path P fl pQ, or the structural join 
between S and the answers to pP fails (line 12), which means that some of the answers 
in ansp(D) share the same values of S in positions corresponding to different indexes 
in P and pQ. 

Example 6. Let us apply the algorithm described in Fig. 10 to Example 3 where the sig- 
natures involved are sig(Q) = (a, 3, 4, 0; /, 1, 3, 1; b, 2, 4, 1) and sig(D) = (a, 5; a, 3; 
b, 1; c, 2; /, 4). Since the two paths are of the same length, we start from P 2 = {1, 2} 
whose answer set is ansp 2 (D) = {{1, 5}}. Then, the algorithm essentially deals with 
the next path, e.g. P 3 = {1, 3}, in the way shown in Fig. 4. It computes P 2 fl P 3 = {1}, 
t k = 1 where k = 1, and pP = {3}. It then considers the only index set 5 = {1,5} in 
ansp 2 ( D ) and stores in ans p p(D) the index sets qualifying the inclusion of the query 
subsig{ 3 } ( Q ) = (b, 2, 4, 1 ) on the sub-tree rooted by the data node labelled with a and 
having index s 1 = 1 that is in the signature sm&-S* 5 { 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 }(-C ) ) = (a, 3; 6 , 1; c, 2; /, 4). 
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The outcome is thus ans p p(D) = {{3}} and ansQ(D) = {{1, 5, 3}}. Being P 2 and 
P 3 of the same length, we can also start from ansp 3 (D) = {{1, 3}, {2, 3}}. In this 
case pP = {2} while, as in the previous case, t k = 1 where k = 1. We then con- 
sider the first index set {1,3} and evaluate ans p p(D) on the descendants of the data 
node having index s 1 = 1. The answer ans p p{sub-sig^2,3M^) to t ^ le inclusion of 
subsig^p} (Q) = (/, 1, 3, 1; ) in sub-sig {2 , 3 , 4 , 5 } (D) = {a, 3; b, 1; c, 2; /, 4) is {{5}}. 
Thus ansQ(D) = {{1, 5, 3}}. For the next index set {2, 3}, it is required to evaluate 
sub.sig^ppy(Q) on the sub-tree rooted by s 1 = 2 that is sub-Sig^ 3 ^y(D) = ( b , 1; c, 2) 
and the answer set ans p p(D) is empty. 

In summary, the proposed solution performs a small number of additional operations 
on the paths of the query twig Q , but dramatically reduces the number of operations on 
the data trees by avoiding the computation of useless path answers. In this way, we 
remarkably reduce computing efforts. Indeed, while query twigs are usually very small 
and have a limited number of paths, XML data trees can have many nodes and tree 
signatures can be very large. 



Table 1. DBLP Test-Collection Statistics 



Middle-level 


Leaf-level j 


Element name 


Occs 


Element name 


Occs 


inproceedings 


241244 


author 


823369 


article 


129468 


title 


376737 


proceedings 


3820 


year 


376709 


incollection 


1079 


url 


375192 


book 


1010 


pages 


361989 


phdthesis 


72 


booktitle 


245795 


mastersthesis 


5 


ee 


143068 






crossref 


141681 






editor 


8032 






publisher 


5093 






isbn 


4450 






school 


77 


Summary j 


Total number of elements 


3814975 


Total number of values 


3438237 


Maximum tree height 


3 



5 Performance Evaluation 

In this section we evaluate the performance of our unordered tree inclusion technique. We 
measure the time needed to process different query twigs using the paths decomposition 
approach, deeply described in this paper, and compare the obtained results with the query 
processing performance of the permutation approach. 
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All algorithms are implemented in Java JDK 1.4.2 and the experiments are executed 
on a Pentium 4 2.5Ghz Windows XP Professional workstation, equipped with 512MB 
RAM and a RAIDO cluster of 2 80GB EIDE disks with NT file system (NTFS). 

Since synthetic data sets are not significant enough to show the performance of real- 
life XML query scenarios, we performed our experiments on a real data set, specifically 
the complete DBLP Computer Science Bibliography archive as of April 2003. Table 
1 shows more details about this XML archive. Notice that the file consists of over 
3.8 Millions of elements, where over 3.4 Millions of them have associated values. The 
size of the XML file is 156MB. 



Twig xL2-2 

inproceedings 



Twig xH2-2 




author title 



Twig xL3-2 

a inproceedings 

A\ 

author title year 



Twig xH 3 -2 




author title year 



Twig xLd-2 




Fig. 12. The query twigs templates used in the performance tests 



We tested the performance of our approach for queries derived from six query twig 
templates (see Fig. 12). Such templates present different element name selectivity , i.e. 
the number of elements having a given element name, different branching factors, i.e. 
the maximum number of sibling elements, and different tree heights. We refer to the 
templates as “xSb-h’, where S stands for element name selectivity and can be H(igh) or 
L(ow), b is the branching factor, and h the tree height. To understand the element name 
selectivity, refer to Table 1, showing the number of occurrences of each name in the 
DBLP data set. In particular, we used inproceedings for the low selectivity and book 
and phdthesis for the high selectivity. 

We have conducted experiments by using not only queries defined by the plain 
templates (designated as “ NSb-h ”) which only contain tree structural relationships, but 
also queries (designated as “ VSb-h ”), where the templates are extended by predicates 
on the author name. Value accesses are supported by a content index. We have chosen 
the highly content-selective predicates, because we believe that this kind of queries is 
especially significant for highly selective fields, such as the author name. On the other 
hand, the performance of queries with low selectivity fields should be very close to the 
corresponding templates. In this way, we measure the response time of twelve queries, 
half of which contain predicates. 
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Table 2. Performance comparison of the two unordered tree inclusion alternatives 



Query 


Evaluation j 


Twig 


elements 


predicates 


solutions 


Decomposition 




Permutation 




# 


# 


# 


(sec) 


N 


mean (sec) total (sec) 


NH2-2 


3 


0 


1343 


0.016 


2 


0.014 


0.028 


NH3-2 


4 


0 


1343 


0.016 


6 


0.015 


0.105 


NH7-3 


10 


0 


90720 


1.1 


288 


0.9 


259.2 


NL2-2 


3 


0 


559209 


2.2 


2 


2.28 


4.56 


NL3-2 


4 


0 


559209 


4.2 


6 


2.49 


14.94 


NL8-2 


9 


0 


149700 


7.7 


40320 


4.8 


193536 


VH2-2 


3 


1 


1 


0.015 


2 


0.014 


0.028 


VH3-2 


4 


1 


1 


0.016 


6 


0.016 


0.096 


VH7-3 


10 


2 


1 


0.031 


288 


0.03 


8.64 


VL2-2 


3 


1 


39 


0.65 


2 


0.832 


1.664 


VL3-2 


4 


1 


36 


0.69 


6 


1.1 


6.6 


VL8-2 


9 


1 


29 


0.718 


40320 


2.3 


92736 



Table 2 summarizes the results of the unordered tree inclusion performance tests for 
both approaches we considered. For each query twig, the total number of elements and 
predicates, the number of solutions (inclusions) found in the data set, and the processing 
time, expressed in seconds, are reported. For the permutation approach, the number of 
needed permutations and the mean per-permutation processing time are also presented. 
It is evident that the decomposition approach is superior and scores a lower time in every 
respect. In particular, with low branching factors (i.e. 2), such approach is twice as faster 
for both selectivity settings. With high branching factors (i.e. 3, 8) the speed increment 
becomes larger and larger - the number of permutations required in the alternative 
approach grows factorially: for queries NL8-2 and VL8-2 the decomposition method is 
more than 25,000 times faster. The decomposition approach is particularly fast with the 
high selectivity queries. Even for greater heights (i.e. in VH7-3), the processing time 
remains in milliseconds. 

For the decomposition method, as we do not have statistics on the path selectivity at 
our disposal, we measured the time needed to solve each query for each of the possible 
order of path evaluation and reported only the lower one. As we expected, we found 
that starting with the most highly selective paths always increases the query evaluation 
efficiency. In particular, the time spent is nearly proportional to the number of occurrences 
of such path in the data. Evaluating query NL2-2 starting with the title path produces 
a response time of 2.2 seconds, while starting with the less selective author path, the 
time would nearly double (3.9 sec.). This holds for all the query twigs as well - for 
NL8-2, the time ranges from 7.7 sec (crossref path) up to 15.7 sec (author path). Of 
course, for the predicate queries the best time is obtained by starting the evaluation from 
the value-enabled paths. 

Finally, notice that the permutation approach also requires an initial “startup” phase 
where all the different permutation twigs are generated; the time used to generate such 
permutations is not taken into account. 
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6 Conclusions 

In this paper, we have studied the problem of efficient evaluation of unordered query trees 
in XML tree structured data collections. As the underlying concept, we have used the 
tree signatures, which have proved to be useful structure for an efficient tree navigation 
and ordered tree matching, see [4], We have identified two evaluation strategies, where 
the first strategy is based on multiple evaluation of all query tree structure permutations 
and the second on decomposing a query tree into a collection of all root-to leaf paths. 

We have deeply studied the decomposition approach and established rules for de- 
composition as well as strategies for integration of partial, structurally consistent, results 
through structural joins. Based on the developed theoretical grounds, an efficient imple- 
mentation algorithm is proposed. 

The permutation and decomposition approaches to the unordered tree matching have 
been tested on the DBLP data set for various types of queries. The experiments demon- 
strate a clear superiority of the decomposition approach, which is especially advantages 
for the large query trees, and for trees with highly selective predicates. 

Experiments also confirmed the expected fact that the order in which the paths are 
evaluated in the decomposition approach can have significant effects on the overall 
performance. Though the proposed strategy of starting with the longest path seems to 
work quite well, we plan to work on this aspect more deeply in the near future. 
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Abstract. The paper [4] by H. Buhrman and R. de Wolf contains 
an impressive survey of solved and open problems in quantum query 
complexity, including many graph problems. We use recent results by 
A.Ambainis [1] to prove higher lower bounds for some of these problems. 
Some of our new lower bounds do not close the gap between the best 
upper and lower bounds. We prove in these cases that it is impossible to 
provide a better application of Ambainis’ technique for these problems. 



1 Introduction 

Recently it has become clear that a quantum computer could, in principle, solve 
certain problems faster than a conventional computer. A quantum computer is 
a device, which takes full advantage of quantum mechanical superposition and 
interference. Building an actual quantum computer is probably far off in the 
future. 

Boolean decision trees model is the most simple model to compute Boolean 
functions. In this model the primitive operation made by an algorithm is evalu- 
ating an input Boolean variable. The cost of a (deterministic) algorithm is the 
number of variables it evaluates on a worst case input. It is easy to find the 
deterministic complexity of all explicit Boolean functions (for most functions it 
is equal to the number of variables). 

The black-box model of computation arises when one is given a black-box 
containing an iV-tuple of Boolean variables X = (a,’o, x±, ..., Xn-i-)- The box 
is equipped to output Xi on input i. We wish to determine some property of 
X , accessing the Xi only through the black box. Such a black-box access is called 
a query. A property of X is any Boolean function that depends on X, i.e. a 
property is function / : {0, 1}^ —> {0, 1}. We want to compute such properties 
using as few queries as possible. 

Consider, for example, the case where the goal is to determine whether or 
not X contains at least one 1, so we want to compute the property OR(X) = 
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Xq V . . . V Xn-i- It is well known that the number of queries required to compute 
OR by any classical (deterministic or probabilistic) algorithm is O(N). 

Grover [6] discovered a remarkable quantum, algorithm that, making queries 
in superposition, can be used to compute OR with small error probability using 
only 0(y/N) queries. 

On the other hand, quantum algorithms are in a sense more restricted. For 
instance, only unitary transformations are allowed for state transitions. Hence 
rather often a problem arises whether or not the needed quantum automaton 
exists. In such a situation lower bounds of complexity are considered. It is proved 
in [3] that Grover database search algorithm is the best possible. It is proved 
in [3] that no quantum query algorithm exists for PARITY with f2(N) queries. 

We use a result by A.Ambainis [1] to prove lower complexity bounds for 
quantum query algorithms. Currently, this is the most powerful method to prove 
lower bounds of complexity for quantum query algorithms. In some cases there 
still remains a gap between the upper and the lower bounds of the complexity. In 
these cases we prove additionally that Ambainis’ method cannot provide a better 
lower bound for this problem. 

2 Definitions 

2.1 Quantum Computing 

We introduce the basic model of quantum computing. For more details, see 
textbooks by Gruska [7] and Nielsen and Chuang [8]. 

Quantum states: We consider finite dimensional quantum systems. An 
n-dimensional pure state is a vector | ip) £ C n of norm 1. Let |1), |2), . . . , |n — 1) 
be an orthonormal basis for C n . Then, any state can be expressed as | ip) = 
E” =0 a *l*) f° r some ao £ C, ai £ C , .. . , a„_ i £ C. Since the norm of \il>) is 1, 
|a.j| 2 = 1. We call the states 1 1), |2), . . . , \n — 1) basic states. Any state of the 
form a i|*) I s called a superposition of |1), |2), . . . , \n — 1). The coefficient 

a,; is called amplitude of |i). 

A quantum system can undergo two basic operations: an unitary evolution 
and a measurement. 

Unitary evolution: A unitary transformation U is a linear transformation 
on C k that preserves the I 2 norm (i.e. , maps vectors of unit norm to vectors of 
unit norm). If, before applying U, the system was in a state \if), then the state 
after the transformation is U\ip). 

Measurements: In this survey, we just use the simplest case of quantum 
measurement. It is the full measurement in the computation basis. Perform- 
ing this measurement on a state | if) = ai|0) + . ..Ofe|fc) gives the outcome i 
with probability |aj| 2 . The measurement changes the state of the system to |i). 
Notice that the measurement destroys the original state \ip) and repeating the 
measurement gives the same i with probability 1 (because the state after the 
first measurement is |«). 

More general classes of measurements are general von Neumann and POVM 
measurements [8]. 
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2.2 Query Model 

In the query model, the input aq,. . . ,Xn is contained in a black box and can 
be accessed by queries to the black box. In each query, we give i to the black 
box and the black box outputs ay. The goal is to solve the problem with the 
minimum number of queries. The classical version of this model is known as 
decision trees [4]. 











0 1 ... 0 




X\ x 2 x N 







Fig. 1 . Quantum black box 

There are two ways how to define the query box in the quantum model. 
The first is the extension of the classical query (Figure 1). It has two inputs: i, 
consisting of [logN] bits and b consisting of 1 bit. If the input to the query box 
is a basic state |z}|6), the output is |*)|6® ay). If the input is a superposition 

b the output is JA b ayb|*}|&® ay). Notice that this definition applies 

both to case when ay are binary and to the case when they are k-valued. In the 
k- valued case, we just make b to consist of \log 2 k\ bits and take b ® ay to be 
bitwise XOR of b and ay. 

In the second form of quantum query (which only applies to problems with 
{0, 1}- valued ay), the black box has just one input i. If the input is a state 
JTaj|i), the output is JA(— l) Xi ai\i) . While this form is less intuitive, it is 
very convenient for the use in quantum algorithms, including Grover’s search 
algorithm [6] . A query of second type can be simulated by a query of first type [6] . 

A quantum query algorithm with T queries is just a sequence of unitary 
transformations 



U T -i ~^O^U t 

on some finite- dimensional space C k . Uo,Ui, . . . , Ut can be any unitary trans- 
formations that do not depend on the bits aq,...,aqv inside the black box. 
O are query transformations that consist of applying the query box to the first 
logN+1 bits of the state. That is, we represent basic states of C k as |i, b, z). Then, 
O maps |«, b, z ) to | i, b ® ay, z). We use O x to denote the query transformation 
corresponding to an input x = (aq, . . . Xn)- 

The computation starts with state |0). Then, we apply Uq,O x , . . . ,O x ,Ut 
and measure the final state. The result of the computation is the rightmost bit 
of the state obtained by the measurement (or several bits if we are considering 
a problem where the answer has more than 2 values). 

The quantum algorithm computes a function f{x i , . . . ,xi v) if, for every x = 
(aq, . . . , Xn) for which / is defined, the probability that the rightmost bit of 
UtO x Ut-i ■ ■ ■ O x XJq\Q) equals /( aq, . . . ,xn) is at least 1 — e < 
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The query complexity of / is the smallest number of queries used by a quan- 
tum algorithm that computes /. We denote it Q(f). 

Our proofs use the following results by A.Ambainis. 

Theorem 1. [1] Let A C {0, 1}", B C {0, l} n be such that f(A)=l, f(B)=0 and 

• for every x = ( x\..x n ) £ A, there are at least m values i £ {1 , . . . ,n} such 
that (a?i, . . .,Xi- 1 , 1 - Xi,x i+ i, . . . ,x n ) € B, 

• for every x = (. x\..x n ) £ B , there are at least m’ values i £ {1, . . . ,n} such 
that (xi, . . .,xi- 1 , 1 - Xi,x i+ 1 , ...,x n ) € A. 

Then,Q(f) = fi(\/mm'). 

Theorem 2. [1] Let f(x i,X 2 , ■■■,x n ) be a function of n {0, 1} - valued variables 
and X, Y be two sets of inputs such that f(x) y^ f(y) if x £ X and y GY. Let 
R C X *Y be such that 

• for every x £ X there exist at least m different y GY such that (x,y) £ R, 

• for every y £ T there exist at least m’ different x € X such that (x, y) £ R, 

• for every x € X and i £ {1, ...,n} there are at most U different y £ T such 
that (x, y) £ R and a y,;, 

• for every y € Y and i £ {1, there are at most l\ different x £ X such 

that (x, y) £ R and a y,;. 

Then, any quantum algorithm computing f uses Tna x^i’.) ) queries. 



Definition 1. For any Boolean function f : {0,1}^ —> {0,1} and any x = 
(aq...a: n ), ND(f,x) is the number of queries needed by nondeterministic algo- 
rithms on the values x = {x\ . . . x n ) . 

Definition 2. For any Boolean function f : {0,1}^ — > {0,1}: ND 0 (f) = 
m ax/ (x)=0 ND(f, x) and NDfff) = max /(l)=1 ND(f, x). ND 0 (f) = 

Theorem 3. [2] Whatever the sets A and B, Theorem 1 cannot prove a better 
lower bound for the query complexity Q(f) than \J ND 0 (f ) * NDfff). 

We consider the following graph problems in our paper. 

Problems 

Problem 1. Partition into cliques 

INSTANCE: Graph G=(V,E), with |P| = qk for fixed integer q > 1 and some 
integer k. 

QUESTION: Can the vertices of G be partitioned into k disjoints sets Vi, Vi , . . ., 
14 such that, for 1 < i < k, the subgraph induced by V} is a complete graph and 

m = 

Problem 2. Partition into triangles 

INSTANCE: Graph G=(V,E), with \V\ = 3/c for some integer k. 

QUESTION: Can the vertices of G be partitioned into q disjoint sets Vi, V 2 , . . ., 
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Vk, each containing exactly 3 vertices, such that for each Vj = {ui,Vi,wi}, 

1 < i < k, all three of the edges {it,, it*}, {it,, to,}, {v,, it),} belong to E? 

Problem 3. Matching 

INSTANCE: Graph G=(V,E), \V\ = n. 

QUESTION: Can the vertices of G be partitioned into n/2 disjoints pairs 
Pi, P 2 , . . . , P n /2 such that for each P, = {it,, !>,:}, 1 < i < n/2, edge {ui,Vi} 
belong to E? 

Problem 4. Parity 

INSTANCE: Matrix M 2n x 2 n, M tJ G {0, 1}. 

QUESTION: £ . = i, 2 „ PARITY (M,) = n ? 

Problem 5. Hamiltonian circuit 

INSTANCE: Graph G=(V,E). 

QUESTION: Does G contain Hamiltonian circuit? 

Problem 6. Directed Hamiltonian circuit 

INSTANCE: Directed graph G=(V,A). 

QUESTION: Does G contain directed Hamiltonian circuit? 

Problem 7. Hamiltonian path 

INSTANCE: Graph G=(V,E). 

QUESTION: Does G contain Hamiltonian path? 

Problem 8. Travelling salesman 

INSTANCE: Set C of m cities, distance d(ci,Cj) G Z + for each pair of cities, 
CiCj G C, positive integer B. 

QUESTION: Is there a tour of C having length B or less, i.e. a permutation 
(^( 1 ), ^( 2 ), . . . , c 7r(m) ) of C such that 

(^^2=1 ^(^7r(i) > ^7r(i+l))) H - ’ ^7r(l) ) — B ? 

Problem 9. Dominating set for trees 

INSTANCE: Tree G=(V, E), positive integer K < |U|. 

QUESTION: Is there a dominating set of size K or less for G,i.e. a subset V' CV 
with \V'\ < K such that for all u G V — V' there is a v G V' for which {it, u} G El 

Problem 10. Dominating set 

INSTANCE: Graph G=(V, E), positive integer K < |Vj. 

QUESTION: Is there a dominating set of size K or less for G,i.e. a subset V' CV 
with \V'\ < K such that for all u G V—V' there is a v G V' for which {it, u} G El 

We use incidence matrix representation of graphs. 



3 Main Results 

Lemma 1. If there are k+1 not connected points in the graph G=(V,E), |Vj = 
kq, then Partition into cliques problem is not solvable. 
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Proof. If there is a solution for Partition into cliques, we get k disjoints sets. 
Since there is k+1 mutually not connected vertices, there is at least one subset 
containing two mutually not connected vertices and Partition into cliques 
problem is not solvable. 

Lemma 2. If graph G=(V,E), \V\ = kq, satisfies the following requirements: 

• there are k/2 mutually not connected (red) vertices, 

• there are k green vertices not connected with red ones, green vertices are 
grouped in pairs and each pair is connected by edge, 

• subgraph induced by all the rest vertices (black) is a complete graph and all 
black vertices are connected to all red and green vertices, 

then Partition into cliques problem is solvable. 

Proof. Vertices are grouped in subsets in accordance with the following: 

• each red vertex is put in a separate subset ( k/2 subsets), 

• each pair of green vertices is put in a separate subset (k/2 subsets), 

• black vertices are added as follows: q-1 to red and q-2 to green vertices. 

Such a distribution satisfies Partition into cliques problem. 

Lemma 3. If graph G=(V,E), \V\ = kq, satisfies the following requirements: 

• there are k/2 + 2 mutually not connected (red) vertices, 

• there are k-2 green vertices not connected with red ones, green vertices are 
grouped in pairs and each pair is connected by edge, 

• subgraph induced by all the rest vertices (black) is a complete graph and all 
black vertices are connected to all red and green vertices, 

then Partition into cliques problem is not solvable 

Proof. If we take red vertices and one from each pair of green vertices then 
we get k/2 + 2 + (k — 2)/2 = k + 1 vertices. These vertices are not mutually 
connected. The Partition into cliques problem is not solvable because the set of 
selected vertices satisfies the requirements of Lemma 1. 

Theorem 4. Partition into cliques requires I2(n 15 ) quantum queries. 

Proof. We construct the sets A and B for the usage of Theorem 1. The set A 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 2. The value of the 
function corresponding to the Partition into cliques problem is 1. (This follows 
from Lemma 2.) The set B consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of 
Lemma 3. The value of the function corresponding the Partition into cliques 
problem is 0. (This follows from Lemma 3.) 

From each graph G € A, we can obtain G' G B by disconnecting any one of 
the edges, which connect the green vertices. Hence m = k/2 = 0(k). From each 
graph G' € B , we can obtain G € A by connecting any two red vertices. Hence 
m! = (k/2 + 2) (k/2 + l)/2 = 0(k 2 ). 

Since q is fixed, it follows that k = 0(n). By Theorem 10, the quantum query 
complexity is I2V n * n 2 = ^(n 1 ' 5 ). 
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The same idea proves the following two theorems. 

Theorem 5. Matching requires f2(n 15 ) quantum queries. 

Theorem 6. Partition into triangles requires f2(n 15 ) quantum queries. 

Theorem 7. The lower bound for Partition into cliques cannot be improved by 
Ambainis’ method 

Proof. We use Theorem 3. Let the Boolean function f describe Partition into 
cliques. NDi(f) = 0(n) , because it suffices to ask the edges for all the guessed 
subsets of vertices; all the subsets are of constant size. ND 0 (f) = 0(n 2 ), because 
it suffices to exhibit a subset of k + 1 vertices connected by no edges. Since 
k = 0(n ), (, k — l)k/2 = 0{n 2 ). 

Hence yj ND 1 (f) * ND 0 {f) = 0(n 15 ). 

Theorem 8. Parity problem requires I2(n 2 ) quantum queries. 

Proof. We construct the sets A and B for the usage of Theorem 1. The set A 
consists of all matrices M with n rows containing n symbols “vl” per row plus 
n rows containing n+1 symbols “1” per row. The set B consists of all matrices 
M with n-1 rows containing n symbols “1” per row plus n+1 rows containing 
n+1 symbols “12 per row. 

Every matrix M £ A can be transformed into a matrix M' £ B by taking an 
arbitrary row with n symbols “1” and transforming an arbitrary “0” into “1”. 
Hence m = n 2 . Every matrix M' £ B can be transformed into a matrix M £ A 
by taking an arbitrary row with n+1 symbols “1” and transforming an arbitrary 
symbol “1” into “0”. Hence m! — n 2 . 

By Theorem 1, the quantum query complexity is fl\/n 2 * n 2 = 12(n 2 ). This 
is the maximum possible lower bound. 

Lemma 4. If a graph G=(V,E), |P| = 5 n, satisfies the following requirements: 

• there are n mutually not connected (red) vertices, 

• there are 2n green vertices not connected with red ones, green vertices are 
grouped in pairs and each pair is connected by edge, 

• subgraph induced by the rest 2n vertices (black) is a complete graph and all 
black vertices are connected to all red and green vertices, 

then Hamiltonian circuit problem is solvable. 

Proof. We denote black vertices mi to m 2 n- Red vertices are denoted k\ to 
k n , pairs of green with k n +\ to k^n- Sequence m\k\ . . . m n k n m n +ik n +i ■ ■ ■ iri 2 n 
fc 2 n m i (i.e. black, red,... black, red, black, green, green,. ..,black, green, green, 
black) satisfies Hamiltonian circuit problem. 

Lemma 5. If graph G=(V,E), \V\ = 5 n, satisfies the following requirements: 

• there are n+2 mutually not connected (red) vertices, 
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• there are 2n-2 green vertices not connected with red ones, green vertices are 
grouped in pairs and each pair is connected by edge, 

• subgraph induced by the rest 2n vertices (black) is a complete graph and all 
black vertices are connected to all red and green vertices, 

then Hamiltonian circuit problem is not solvable. 

Proof. The red vertices and the pairs of green vertices are mutually not con- 
nected. The only way to get from one red vertex to another (or from one green 
pair to another) is through some black vertex. There are 2 n black in the graph, 
but n + 2 red vertices, and n — 1 green pair makes altogether 2n + l.So at least 
one of the black vertices will be used twice, which is not allowed in Hamiltonian 
circuit. 

Theorem 9. Hamiltonian circuit problem requires fl(n 15 ) quantum queries. 

Proof. We construct the sets A and B for the usage of Theorem 1. The set A 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 4. The value of the 
function corresponding to the Hamiltonian circuit problem is 1. (This follows 
from Lemma 4.) The set B consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements 
of Lemma 5. The value of the function corresponding the Hamiltonian circuit 
problem is 0. (This follows from Lemma 5.) 

From each graph G € A, we can obtain G' £ B by disconnecting any one of 
the edges, which connect the green vertices. Hence m = n = O(n). From each 
graph G' £ B, we can obtain G £ A by connecting any two red vertices. Hence 
m! = ( n + 2)(n + 1) = 0(n 2 ). 

By Theorem 1, the quantum query complexity is Ply/ n * n 2 = ^(n 1 ' 5 ). 

The same idea proves Theorem 10. 

Theorem 10. Directed Hamiltonian circuit requires Omega(n 15 ) quantum 
queries. 

Lemma 6. If graph G=(V,E), \V\ = 5 n, satisfies the requirements of Lemma 5, 
then Hamiltonian path problem is solvable. 

Proof. We denote black vertices mi to ni 2 n . Red vertices are denoted k\ to k n + 2 , 
pairs of green with k n + 3 to k 2 n + 1 - Sequence fcimi . . . k n + 2 m n + 2 k n + 3 irin +3 • • • 
TO 2 r ,,/c 2 n+i (i.e. red, black, ... red, black, green, green, black, ...,black, green, 
green) satisfies Hamiltonian path problem. 



Lemma 7. If graph G=(V,E), \V\ = 5 n, satisfies the following requirements: 

• there are n+4 mutually not connected (red) vertices, 

• there are 2n-f green vertices not connected with red ones, green vertices are 
grouped in pairs and each pair is connected by edge, 

• subgraph induced by the rest 2n vertices (black) is a complete graph and all 
black vertices are connected to all red and green vertices, 

then Hamiltonian path problem is not solvable. 
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Proof. The proof is analogical to that of Lemma 5. 

Theorem 11. Hamiltonian path requires Omega(n 15 ) quantum queries. 

Proof. We construct the sets A and B for the usage of Theorem 1. The set A 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 6. The value of 
the function corresponding to the Hamiltonian path problem is 1. The set B 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 7. The value of 
the function corresponding the Hamiltonian path problem is 0. 

From each graph G £ A, we can obtain G' £ B by disconnecting any one 
of the edges, which connect the green vertices. Hence m = n — 1 = 0(n). From 
each graph G' £ B, we can obtain G £ A by connecting any two red vertices. 
Hence m' = (n + 4 )(n + 3) = 0(?r 2 ). 

By Theorem 1, the quantum query complexity is 12 y/ n * n 2 = ^(n 1 ' 5 ). 

Theorem 12. Travelling salesman problem requires Omega(n 1 " 5 ) quantum 
queries. 

Proof. Travelling salesman problem can be easily reduced to Hamiltonian 
circuit problem, by taking all the distances equal to 1 and B equal to number 
of cities. 

Theorem 13. The lower bound for Hamiltonian circuit cannot be improved 
by Ambainis’ method. 

Proof. We use Theorem 3. Let the Boolean function / describe Hamiltonian 
circuit. NDi(f) = 0(n ) , because it suffices to guess the sequence of vertices 
and ask the edge for every pair of subsequent vertices. ND 0 (f) = 0(n 2 ), because 
it suffices to check that a graph satisfies conditions of Lemma 5. 

Hence = y/ND^f) * ND 0 (f) = 0(n 15 ). 

Lemma 8. If tree G=(V,E), |V| = 3n+l, K=n, satisfies the following require- 
ments: 

• root vertex is connected to n red vertices, 

• each of n red vertices is connected to exactly one green vertex, 

• each of n black vertices is connected to exactly one red vertex, but any red 
vertex can be connected to any number of black vertices, 

then Dominating set problem is solvable. 

Proof. We have a tree with three layers: root layer, red vertices layer and green 
and black vertices layer. Middle layer, which consists of n red vertices, satisfies 

Dominating set problem. 

Lemma 9. If tree G=(V,E), |V| = 3n+l, K=n, satisfies the following require- 
ments: 

• root vertex is connected to n red vertices, 

• each of n red vertices is connected to exactly one green vertex, 
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• each of n-1 black vertices is connected to exactly one red vertex, and there is 
one black vertex that is connected to another black vertex, 

then Dominating set problem is not solvable 

Proof. We have a tree with four layers: root layer, red vertices layer and green 
and black vertices layer, and the fourth is the layer with only one black vertex. 
That means that we need at least one more vertex in Dominating set in addition 
to middle layer, which gives us n+1 vertices. 

Theorem 14. Dominating set problem for trees requires Omega(n 1 ' 5 ) quan- 
tum queries. 



Proof. We construct the sets X and Y for the usage of Theorem 2. The set 
X consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 8. The set Y 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 9. 

From each graph G € X, we can obtain G' £ Y by removing any one of the 
edges, which connect the black and the red vertex (there are n ways we can do 
it) and connecting that black vertex to any other black vertex (n ways to do it). 
Hence m= 0(n 2 ). From each graph G' £ Y, we can obtain G £ X by removing 
the edge connecting two black vertices (1 way to do it) and connecting the free 
black vertex to any red one (n ways to do it). Hence m' = 0(n). 

Now we’ll find max(Zj*Z(). For any edge connecting black and red vertices k = 
n, because when we remove black - red edge, we can do that in n combinations 
of remove-and-create operations, and If = 1, because we can build black-red edge 
using only one combination; for any edge connecting two black vertices U = 1 
and l[ = n with the same idea. Thus max(Zi * If) = n. 



By Theorem 2, the quantum query complexity is PI 




f2(ri). 



Theorem 15. The lower bound for Dominating set for trees cannot be im- 
proved by Ambainis ’ method. 



Proof. We use Theorem 3. Let the Boolean function / describe Dominating set 
for trees. ND/f) = 0(n), because it suffices to guess dominating set of vertices 
and the connections to it from other vertices. ND 0 (f ) = 0(n), supposing that 
tree is given with adjacency list, because there are only n-1 edges in the tree. 
Hence = y/ND/f) * ND 0 (f) = O(n). 

Lemma 10. If graph G=(V,E), |V| = n, K=3n/4~1, satisfies the following re- 
quirements: 

• there are n/2 + 2 red vertices, pairwisely connected, 

• there are n/2 - 2 black vertices, not mutually connected, 

then Dominating set problem is solvable. 

Proof, n/2+2 red vertices make n/4+1 dominating vertices, adding n/2-2 black 
vertices gives 3n/4-l dominating vertices, which satisfies Dominating set prob- 
lem. 
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Lemma 11. If graph G=(V,E), |V| = n, K=3n/4~1 , satisfies the following re- 
quirements: 

• there are n/2 red vertices, pairwisely connected, 

• there are n/2 black vertices, not mutually connected, 

then Dominating set problem is not solvable. 

Proof, n/2 red vertices make n/4 dominating vertices, adding n/2 black ver- 
tices gives 3n/4 dominating vertices, which is more than K and doesn’t satisfy 

Dominating set problem. 

Theorem 16. Dominating set problem requires I2(n 15 ) quantum queries. 

Proof. We construct the sets A and B for the usage of Theorem 1. The set A 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 10. The set B 
consists of all graphs G satisfying the requirements of Lemma 11. 

From each graph G £ A, we can obtain G' £ B by removing any one of the 
edges, which connect red vertices. Hence m = (n/4 + 1) = 0(n). From each 
graph G' £ B , we can obtain G £ A by connecting any two black vertices. Hence 
m’=(n/2)(n/2 — 1) = 0(n 2 ). 

By Theorem 1, the quantum query complexity is Q\/n * ri 2 = ^(n 1 ' 5 ). 

Theorem 17. The lower bound for Dominating set cannot be improved by 
Ambainis’ method. 

Proof. We use Theorem 3. Let the Boolean function / describe Dominating set. 
NDi(f) = 0(n), because it suffices to guess dominating set of vertices and the 
connections to it from other vertices. ND 0 {f) = 0(n 2 ), because it suffices to 
read all edges and run deterministic algorithm. 

Hence = s/ND/f) * ND 0 (f) = 0(n 15 ) . 
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Abstract. In this paper we present a model of versioned web sites which 
is aimed at building a web site configuration. The web site configuration 
is a consistent version of the web site and serves for navigation purposes. 
We exploit the fact that the versioning of web sites is in many aspects 
similar to versioning of software systems (and their components). On 
the other hand, specific characteristics related to the web environment 
and web sites in particular are considered. The web site is modelled by 
an AND/OR type graph. The model serves as a useful abstraction sim- 
plifying the process of configuration building. Being essentially a graph 
search, it is inevitable to have a method for selecting a proper version. 
Presented approach is best suited for web sites where several variants 
of web pages exist. It is advantageous for example for presentation of 
multilingual web sites. We briefly discuss developed software tool for 
versioning and navigation on the multilingual web site which is based on 
proposed model of versioned web site. 



1 Introduction 

Web sites evolve by changing their content and structure over time. Change 
is inevitable. However, the web today as a rule supports only one version of 
a document - the current one. Requirement to store and access previous ver- 
sions of the web content, retrieve the history of the content, annotate revisions 
with comments about the changes, or navigate through a versioned web site is 
explicitly noted already in [2] . This requirement follows the evolution in the area 
of hypermedia research, where version control has been identified as a critically 
important task [8]. 

The literature lists many reasons for saving the history of an object (be 
it software component, hypermedia node, or web page), including distributed 
and collaborative development, keeping old versions for later use, assuring the 
safety of recent work against various kinds of accidents, preserving cited work in 
the original state. The purpose of document versions is not only a change. For 
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VG1/ 0162/03 “Collaborative accessing, analysis and presentation of documents in 
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example, to be accessible to a large audience web sites often contain information 
written in more than one language - each can be considered as a version. 

Evolution of information presented on the web and related problems are dis- 
cussed in several works [18], [14], [4], [17]. Content management systems often 
provide versioning in the sense of software systems versioning [6] . A user - con- 
tent manager - can store snapshots of his work (revisions) and come back to 
them later, or develop the web site by collaboration in a distributed team. Such 
scheme can be sufficient from a developer point of view, but not from a user 
(reader) point of view, who stands in a need of navigation through versioned 
web site. 

In this paper we address the problem of computer support for navigation 
within a versioned web site. We have proposed a model of versioned web site 
which is simple, but still sufficiently rich to reflect the principal relations and 
properties which are decisive in the web site configuration building. The web site 
configuration is a consistent version of the web site that serves for navigation 
purposes. We have adopted the AND/OR graph model formalized for software 
systems in [3] . Semantics of the model is specified according to specific properties 
of web sites. 

Central notions of proposed model include following: web pages are cha- 
racterized by properties defined at three levels: family level, variant level and 
revision level; links are established with respect to a family of target page rather 
than the pages themselves; page to page connections are established at time 
of a configuration building; several revisions (of different page variants) can be 
included in the configuration. 



2 Modelling a Web Site 

A model is used to express a web site structure, respecting in our case the point of 
view of navigation of the versioned web site (i.e. building its configuration). The 
web site configuration can be used for off-line browsing within selected version 
of the versioned web site. 



2.1 Elements of the Model 

A web site consists of several independent parts (nodes) interconnected by links. 
Each node - a web page - primarily comprises the content going to be presented. 
Obviously, there exists a mechanism for presentation layout definition (either 
embedded in each node or represented separately in one place for several nodes, 
or the whole web site). The web page often comprises both the content in the 
form of a text or other media and chunks of programming source code which 
provide dynamic content. 

We consider two scenarios for a web page version creation [5], [6], [18]. First, 
versions are created to represent alternate forms of a page. Such ’parallel’ ver- 
sions, or variants , are frequently results of alternative realizations of the same 
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concept (e.g., multilingual variants). The variants can evolve independently. Se- 
cond, versions are created to represent improvements of previous ones, or as 
modifications caused by an error correction, content enhancement, and/or adap- 
tation to changes in the environment. Such ’serial’ versions, or revisions, are 
frequently results of modifications of the same variant. A family of web pages 
comprises all web pages which are versions of one another. Note that the concept 
of parallel versions induces an equivalence relation within the set of web pages. 
We shall use the term version in cases where both variants or revisions can be 
considered. 

Let us formulate the notions more formally now. Let Ps be a set of web 
pages of a web site S. Then a binary relation isjversions C P s x Ps is given as 
the reflexive and transitive closure of another binary relation which is defined by 
elementary transformations describing such modifications of web pages that they 
can still be considered to be expressing essentially the same content. Relation 
isjversions is reflexive, symmetric and transitive. 

A set of all equivalence classes induced by the isjversions relation is denoted 
Fs and called a set of families of web pages of the web site S. An element of 
Fs is called a family of web sites. In other words, a family consists of web pages 
which are related by relation isjversion. Usually such web pages are presented by 
means of the relation is .developed. f rom as so called version graph [11], [10], [6]. 
Nodes denote various versions as they are created; an arrow from version A to 
version B indicates that B was created from A. All the web pages included in 
the version graph form a family of web pages. 

We define for each versioned web page a set of properties (using attribute- 
value pairs) and its content (usually a HTML text, scripts, and embedded me- 
dia). Based on that, we consider variants as sets of those web pages which share 
certain properties. This conceptual design choice does not impose any serious 
limitations in most cases. On the contrary, it provides a considerable flexibility 
to the specification of versioned web site navigation. It offers a useful abstrac- 
tion that should simplify the process of navigation. In order to describe variants, 
we define a binary relation isjvariant which determines a set of web pages 
with the same subset of properties within a given family. The binary relation 
is -Variants C P$ x Ps is defined by: 

x isjvariants y -O- x isjversions V A x.VariantAttr = y .Variant Attr 
Variants are important to simplify management of web page versions when 
selecting a revision of some page, or during an automatic navigation within the 
versioned web site. We can treat a whole group of web pages in a uniform way 
due to the fact that all of them have the relevant properties defined as equal 
(e.g., the content is written in English). 

One consequence of our design decision of taking variants to be sets of web 
pages is that from the two kinds of versions of web pages, only revisions are 
left to represent actual single web pages. Figure 1 depicts the above defined 
relationships. 

The distribution of web pages to variants depends on a decision which prop- 
erties are considered as variant properties and which are considered as revision 
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Fig. 1. Family-Variant-Revision relationships 



properties, i.e. unique properties of the actual web page. Decision about dis- 
tributing attributes is left open for a developer in our approach because it de- 
pends on the project, its size, problem domain, etc. Typical recommendations 
applicable in many cases are to consider as variant attributes specific characteris- 
tics of the user knowledge (e.g., novice, intermediate, advances), characteristics 
of a developer environment (e.g., HTML version), or characteristics of a user 
environment (e.g., browser used). This means that a change of these properties 
leads to a new variant. Properties related to the development process such as 
state, change description, author, date, time are often considered as revision 
attributes, i.e. their change leads to a new revision. 

2.2 Model Formulation 

The concepts introduced above allow us to formulate a model of a versioned 
web site which would support a navigation. Determining versions for navigation 
resembles a configuration building in software configuration management. From 
the point of view of a family, a model should involve families and variants in- 
cluded in them. Links from a family to all its variants are defined by the relation 
hasjuariants C F$ x Vg ■ x hasjuariants y <t=> y C x. 

From the point of view of a variant, the model should represent links to all 
those families which are referred to in revisions of that variant. When building a 
configuration, for each family already included in a configuration there must be 
selected at least one variant. For each variant already included in a configuration, 
there must be included precisely one revision. For all selected revisions, all the 
families related by links to that revision must be included. A configuration com- 
prising more than one variant of the web page is inevitable for example in case of 
building the configuration of a multilingual web site with specific requirements 
for English and Slovak language pages. 
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Our method of modelling a web site S is to describe it by an oriented graph, 
with nodes representing families and revisions in such a way that these two kinds 
of nodes alternate on every path. Let Fg be a set of families of web pages, Pg 
be a set of web page revisions of a web site S. Let FN be a set of names and 
/ Jiameg : Fg — > FN an injective function which assigns a unique name to each 
family of a web site S. Let A C Pg x FN be a binary relation defined as: 
ei A e 2 -O- 3 r(r € e\.Link A r. Family Id = e%) 

Let O C FN x Pg be a binary relation defined as: 
ei O e2 <t=> e2 £ f-nameg(e 1). 

We define a model of a web site S to be an oriented graph Mg = (TV, E ), where 
N = FNg U Pg is a set of nodes with FNg = { x \ x £ FN A fjnameg 1 (x) £ 
Fg}, and E = AuO is a set of edges such that every maximal connected subgraph 
has at least one root. 

We remark that the binary relation A stands for hyperlinks (relating revi- 
sions to families) and the relation O mirrors has -revision relation. Such A/O 
graph model refers for the previously introduced notions (revision, variant, fam- 
ily). Variants are covered in the model implicitly through sets of A- nodes which 
represent revisions. 

The usual interpretation is that A-nodes are origins of edges leading to nodes, 
all of which must be considered provided the A-node is under consideration 
(logical AND). Similarly, O-nodes are origins of edges leading to nodes, from 
among which exactly one must be considered provided the O-node is under 
consideration (logical OR). 

The example of a web site model is depicted in Figure 2. For the sake of clarity 
we depict also variants and relation hasjvariant. One possible configuration for 
the content written in Slovak language is highlighted (bold). 

Proposed model is a version-family kind of model (an analogy of intertwined 
model known in software engineering [6]). The navigation relations are defined 
for each revision and the revisions are connected to the web page families only. 
Therefore, when a new version of target of a relation is created, the relation itself 
is not affected, so there is no need to create new version of the source component. 
Definition of links within revisions and families compromises the complexity of 
the model and subsequent support for navigation, and its flexibility. 

If all links were defined on the variant level (all revisions within a variant 
share the same links), we would be able to exploit the model on several levels 
of abstraction: as an abstract model containing families and variants; a generic 
configuration containing selected variants, and bound configuration containing 
interconnected revisions. However, requirement for links definition on the variant 
level is in many cases too limiting. It can be successfully used for multilingual 
sites with only several revisions. 

3 Navigation and Configuration Building 

Process of navigation within a versioned web site is based on determining a target 
of the selected link. The navigation procedure is defined as a graph search, 
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where the graph constitutes model of the versioned web site. We use the version 
selection filters which are conditions applied to all versions of appropriate families 
of the web pages [13]. 

Any version can have its own and independent attribute structure, so it can 
be modified without affecting other versions. This makes the attribute structure 
sufficiently flexible. On the other hand, some attributes (e.g., Language, Browser) 
are supposed to be shared between several revisions of the web page (or web page 
families). Several types of attributes are defined (e.g., string, number, time, list, 
set) . A set of system attributes further improves the management of meta-data 
related to the versioning. The system attributes are automatically set by a tool 
providing the model of versioned web site. We distinguish several types of system 
attributes: 

Read-only system attributes: their values are set only once after creating a new 
revision (e.g., InsertTime, InsertUser). The values cannot be changed. 

Auto-updating system attributes: their values are updated automatically after 
each version significant change (e.g., ChangeTime, ChangeUser). 

Default-value system attributes: they have some predefined values, but can be 
changed later (e.g., VersionCodename, Owners, Author, Keywords). 
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In the proposed model we use variant attributes to distinguish between revisions 
of various variant sets. Each variant wires revisions with the same values of the 
variant attributes. In the course of version selection process the variant attributes 
are evaluated first. Any attribute may be flagged as the variant attribute. The 
revisions are grouped into variants considering their properties. 

The version selection is a two-step process: first, the corresponding variant 
and then the revision is selected. Thus, the variants exist only on a “logical 
level”. Version selection is described and formalized in [12]. We concentrate in 
this paper on specific features applicable for version selection of web pages. 

3.1 Version Selection Filters 

Version of a web page is selected using a set of selection filters. Selection filter 
is represented by a logical expression which operates on version properties. 

Limitation of the proposed approach is that selection filters need not gua- 
rantee that exactly one version is selected. If the sequence of filters is too strict, 
none of the versions would match. On the other hand, more than one version 
could match loose filters. To avoid such cases, an implementation of the proposed 
approach should allow to refine (add, modify or even remove) the filter, at least as 
a user-initiated action. Also internal restrictions based on e.g., last modification 
time, can be implemented to filter out all but one matching version. 

Version selection filters can be of two kinds: user-defined filters, and default 
filters. The option to save a sequence of filters as a “named configuration spec- 
ification” makes the version selection mechanism more flexible and allows its 
reuse. 

User-defined filters. The user-defined filters can be entered by any visitor of 
the versioned web site. The filters are defined explicitly on the user request. The 
number of filters is not limited in our proposal, however, some implementation 
limitations are expected to occur. The user-defined filters can be defined for any 
attribute and any required values. 

Default filters. Default filters are defined by the web page author and are 
automatically applied when accessing a versioned web page. The need for default 
filters is based on the fact that a version-unaware users could easily visit the web 
site. Such users are not expected to be concerned with version control and may 
feel confused when dealing with the attributes and configuration specifications. 
On the other hand, it may be useful for the content author to guide the visitors 
in some way. 

We distinguish static and dynamic default filters. A static default filter spe- 
cifies a version in such a way that its evaluation will lead always to the same 
version. The dynamic default filters allow the author to set conditions which will 
automatically apply when the version within the family should be selected. The 
simplest dynamic filter selects the last inserted revision. 

The dynamic default filters are flexible and allow the author to write condi- 
tions which ensure a version selection according to the current browsing session. 
The browser type, preferred language, client’s top-level domain etc. can be used 
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to determine user’s requirements. The dynamic default filters can also be used 
to distinguish local and remote users. They are evaluated automatically, if the 
filter trigger has been activated. The trigger’s actual value is compared with the 
author-supplied value. If the values match, the trigger is activated and the filter 
based on the trigger would apply. If more filters use the same trigger, they are 
defined separately. In developed software tool (see next section) we have used 
environment variables as filter triggers (e.g., HTTP_USER_AGENT variable stores 
identification of the current client; HTTP_ACCEPT_LANGUAGE contains accept lan- 
guage codes sorted by client’s preference). These variables are set automatically 
by the web server. 

Specified sequence of default selection filters can be set at the logon time 
for certain users or groups of users. Presentation of a versioned web site using 
described mechanisms becomes adaptive. 

We have also proposed a mechanism for accession alternatives of currently dis- 
played page. This is accomplished by conditions for alternatives. The alternative 
versions have different values for combinations of the specified attributes. Con- 
ditions for alternatives together with displaying mechanism allow a user to see 
links to the corresponding versions with the alternative content (e.g. written in 
different language) on each visited page. 

On a user request the value of selected attribute in selected filter changes 
and the alternative version is provided. In developed software tool, we use only 
one attribute for updating the conditions (the ContentLanguage attribute) . This 
simplification is partially based on the purpose of the developed tool (to provide a 
support for multilingual sites). However, the greater number of attributes implies 
the greater number of possible combinations of their values produced, i.e. the 
number of alternate contents would grow exponentially. 



3.2 Configuration Building 

A configuration building is the process of selection appropriate revisions for all 
web pages families to be included in the configuration. The configuration can 
be built for off-line content reading or by actual browsing through the versioned 
web site. This process consists of four basic steps: 

1. Select a starting family / of web pages (the O-node in the model); obviously 
the starting family is the root of the web site model. 

2. Select appropriate revision v of the web page (one of the A-nodes connected 
to the family / by has .revision relation); this step is based on specified 
version selection filters; at first variant is selected and then revision within 
this variant [13], [12]. 

3. Provide attached elements for revision v, provide versions of attached ele- 
ments. 

4. IF the stop condition is false THEN select next web page to be included in 
the configuration (all those families which are referred to in the revision v 
are considered) and go to the step 2. 
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If the configuration is created in a browser, the family considered in the next 
cycle (step 4) is determined by a visitor by clicking on a link. Otherwise, next 
family for processing is selected according the search strategy adopted (e.g., 
depth-search or breath-search strategy). 

4 An Application of the Model 

We developed a software tool called DiVer for support of the navigation on 
versioned web sites [13] . DiVer implements described model for web pages written 
in HTML. Its primary purpose was presentation of multilingual web sites. We 
considered following requirements while developing a prototype of versioned web 
site navigation tool: 

1. URLs pointed to the web page from the external (unversioned) space should 
remain working; 

2. a reader should understand that he is viewing a versioned page; he should 
be able to access different versions of the displayed page; 

3. there must be a mechanism for navigation within versioned space (method 
for web site configuration presented in the previous section is exploited); this 
mechanism should mimic standard web navigating (as without versions); 

4. web pages with alternative content (written for example in different lan- 
guages) should be easily accessible. 

DiVer tool similarly to the V-Web tool [14] adds to the top of a web page 
a frame containing a textual depiction of the web page’s version information 
together with possibility to select a version, define selection filters or see alter- 
native versions. Original HTML page is replaced by a new HTML composite 
page which comprises menu and the content of the selected version from an 
archive of versions (see Figure 3). 




Fig. 3. Versioned web page 

The version control related attributes are defined only for versions (variants, 
revisions) of the HTML-elements. In our opinion, there is no need to define 
attributes of other elements, e.g., images, because the images are included in 
the composite HTML elements and not selected into configurations separately. 
This simplification significantly influences the data that have to be stored and 
processed. Of course, the attached components are also versioned and can be 
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identified and accessed by the version number. Therefore, only HTML-elements 
are represented in the model. When the HTML-element revision is selected, ap- 
propriate revisions of all attached elements are selected. The information about 
attached elements and their versions is stored in the attribute structure of the 
HTML-element revision. 

Our software tool uses RCS [15] as a revision control back end on the server 
side. The graphical front end on the client side is developed in Perl language. The 
archive library is used to save and restore version attributes which are stored 
separately in XML archives. Version attribute structure is used to select appro- 
priate version while creating the configuration. “Cookie” mechanism is used to 
transfer the selection filters. RCS uses a check-in/check-out paradigm to create 
revisions. It organizes the revisions into an ancestral graph and stores them in a 
file called an archive. We suppose that a tool which implements proposed model 
will rest the version control responsibility for the files with a revision control 
system such as RCS, while responsibility for maintaining the relations between 
the files will reside with the tool. 

The DiVer tool conforms WebDAV protocol (Distributed Authoring and Ver- 
sioning over the Web) [1] and its DeltaV extension (Web Versioning and Con- 
figuration Management) [11] (however, it was not developed with assumption 
of a web server supporting such extended HTTP protocol because of non avail- 
ability of the WebDAV web server support in time of the tool development). 
The tool for navigation in versioned web space built on our model should be 
responsible for substituting the family URL (the same as for unversioned page) 
by the DeltaV stable URL. 

5 Related Work 

In the hypermedia field, the problems connected to version control and config- 
uration management have been frequently examined and discussed [16]. Also 
a wide variety of research has attempted to deal with versioning issues on the 
web. Example of this work include [14], [1], [2], [11], [17]. 

Two basic version models are used in area of hypermedia [7]: state-based 
versioning which maintains the version of an individual resource, and task-based 
versioning which focuses on tracking versions of complex systems as a whole. 
These concepts are similar to those of state-based and change-based versioning 
as known in software engineering [6]. Proposed model is oriented towards state- 
based versioning. While it does not support the tracking of a set of changes, it 
enables effective and efficient realization within web environment. 

Several hypermedia systems define links on the level of particular pages 
(nodes) (see a comparison of hypermedia data models presented in [19]). In 
our model links are defined on the version — family level. This means that the 
link points to the family of web pages and is resolved on time of a configuration 
building (or navigating the web site). Linking on the level of page versions can 
lead into many broken links when versioned items are deleted from the public 
web repository (even if this is not consistent with the idea behind versioning - 
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to preserve all states of an entity deleting some versions from the web public 
presentation is prevalent). 

Important issue while discussing versioning of web documents (or hypermedia 
in general) is that of links versioning. Several different solutions are described 
in [16]. There is no consensus on the issue whether links should be modelled (and 
represented) separately from the content. We can find approaches where links 
are embedded in the content; or links are represented separately; or some links 
are local and modelled within the content (their change causes creation of the 
new version) and some links are external (represented separately, their change 
does not cause creation of a new version). Although at present, linking on the 
web consists in primarily of tags embedded in HTML, XLink proposal provides 
for storing links between XML documents externally to the documents they 
reference (see http://www.w3c.org/XML/Linking). Realization of our model 
does not restrict in any way the representation of versioned entities. Defining 
version — family model covers the structure versioning, i.e. within each revision 
relationships are maintained. 

We do not introduce a new hypermedia model. But we build on the Dexter 
hypermedia model [9] and propose its specialisation with the aim of allowing 
efficient navigation within versioned web site. 

6 Conclusions 

Versioned web site offers significant advantages to the content developers and 
readers. It provides mechanisms to allow version-dependent navigation through 
the site. Content developers can concentrate on the content and relationships 
between versioned families of web pages. They do not have to deal with com- 
plexities of versioning and versioned navigation implementation. 

We have proposed a model for versioned web site which aims at computer 
support of the process of the web site configuration building. We have concen- 
trated in this paper on modelling presentation space (on the contrary of many 
existing approaches which stress on the development space). In fact, both spaces 
can exploit devised model. Basic distinction would be in granularity of version- 
ing. A limitation of our approach is that the model does not provide substantive 
web site structure modelling. However, there is no model which suits all purposes. 

The advantages of our proposal include: 

— the model is simple and effective (version-family links present the main ad- 
vantage of the model which produces also above mentioned limitation), 

— the model can be used in web site design on several levels of abstraction, 

— navigation within versioned site is intuitive, 

— the model is ready for using with current web technologies (as demonstrated 
by the DiVer software tool). 

Dynamic approach to resolving links improves the maintenance of the web 
site integrity. If a user has stored a bookmark to the particular version, it points 
to the page family with version selection data. In the case of missing version (or 
no version satisfying the selection filter) the user has still an option to select 
different version. 
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The model can serve also during the web site design (its structure and navi- 
gation) . Several models on various level of abstraction can be constructed. Levels 
of abstraction regard to hierarchy of composite elements (web site versus web 
page) and to interconnections (explicit versus implicit links). 
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Abstract. Mobile multicast service is an emerging technology in this decade. 
Incorporating security features in multicast services gives rise to overheads and 
computational complexities. The secure movement of members between areas 
gives rise to additional overheads with reduced throughput and increased 
complexities at the server. Designing an efficient and secure multicast model 
for mobile services is a challenging area for the researchers. In this paper, two 
models has been designed and proposed. The algorithms for these models have 
been experimentally simulated, tested, analyzed and compared with the already 
existing models. The experimental results prove that the proposed Enhanced 
LeaSel model has increased throughput with complexity 0(1), when compared 
to existing models whose complexity is 0(N A +1 +2n). 

Keywords. Multicast, mobile, security, complexity, encryptions, key distri- 
bution, Basic simple model. Enhanced LeaSel. 



1 Introduction 

Mobile multicast service is an efficient means of distributing data to a group of 
participants. With the widespread use of internet, securing data transmission is an 
important requirement for many mobile services. The data is secured by encrypting it 
with the group key, which is shared by all the members of the mobile group. To 
achieve backward confidentiality and forward confidentiality [11], the group key 
should be changed whenever a member join or leave during the course of a multicast 
service. When there are large mobile groups with members joining, leaving and 
moving frequently, secure mobile multicast services gives rise to additional 
computational complexity with poor throughput. 

Many literatures are available for wired secure multicast services [1], [7], [8], 
[6], [10] and research works are in progress for mobile multicast services. In this 
paper, two different secure mobile multicast models viz, Basic simple model and 
Enhanced LeaSel model are designed and proposed. The algorithms of these models 
are simulated, tested and analyzed for all the mobile multicast events. They are also 
compared with the existing models. It is found that the Enhanced LeaSel model is best 
suited for mobile services whose members highly move between areas. The 
experimental results prove that when members move between areas, the Enhanced 
LeaSel model has increased throughput with complexity 0(1). 
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The remainder of the section is organized as follows. The section 2 briefly lists out 
the multicast events for mobile services. The section 3 presents the objectives in 
designing the secure mobile multicast models. The section 4 gives a review of mobile 
multicast models. The section 5 explains in detail, the proposed multicast models and 
its algorithms for mobile services. The section 6 shows the experimental results and 
finally section 7 concludes. 



2 Mobile Multicast Events 

The following are the events for the mobile multicast services. 

Member JOIN: The authorized members join the mobile service by sending JOIN 
request. 

Member LEAVE: A member leaving the mobile multicast service can be voluntary or 
compelled. In Voluntary LEAVE, the authorized member sends a LEAVE request to 
the area controller. In Compelled LEAVE, if the member is not authorized to continue 
in the mobile service, the area controller expels the member by sending EXPEL 
message. 

Member TRANSFER: Due to mobility, the member moves from one mobile area to 
another mobile area.[4], [5]. 



3 Design Objectives 

The following are the objectives while designing an efficient multicast model for 
mobile services. 

Forward Confidentiality: If the members LEAVE the mobile multicast service, the 
encryption key should be updated for every LEAVE operation to prevent the former 
member accessing the future communications. This property is termed as Forward 
Confidentiality. [11], [12]. 

Backward Confidentiality: If the members JOIN the mobile multicast service, the 
encryption key should be updated for every JOIN operation to prevent the new 
member accessing the past communications. This is termed as Backward 
confidentiality. [11], [12]. 

Mobility: Mobility affects performance only when members cross the areas. The rate 
at which the members cross the areas is defined as mobility transfer factor. Even if the 
mobile members are highly dynamic with large mobility transfer factor, the model 
should be efficient with increased throughput. 

Computational efficiency: The computational complexity is determined based on the 
number of encryptions the server performs for key distribution and the total number 
of rekey distribution messages the server unicasts or multicasts. The secure multicast 
model for mobile service is said to be highly efficient only when it has less 
computational complexity at the server for all mobile multicast events. 
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4 Review of Secure Multicast Models 

In this section, the algorithms proposed by B.Decleene et.al [4] is studied and 
evaluated for all mobile multicast events. In this algorithm [4], the Domain Key 
Distributor (DKD) generates the data key and uses it for encrypting the data. 
Whenever a new member joins a current session or an existing member leaves a 
session, a new data key [4] is generated and distributed to ensure both forward and 
backward confidentiality. The domain is further divided into areas and the Area Key 
Distributor (AKD) is responsible for distributing the data key to members within that 
area. 

When a member joins, the total number of key generation is 2. Therefore the key 
generation cost is O (2). For key distribution, the encryption complexity is 0(n+2) 
where n is the number of AKD’s in the domain. The rekey message distribution 
complexity is O (n+2). When a member leaves, the total number of key generation is 
also 2 and the key generation cost is 0(2). For key distribution, the encryption 
complexity is 0(N A - 1 + n ), where N A is the number of members in the area. The 
rekey message distribution complexity is 0(N A - 1 + n). For member transfer the 
algorithms proposed by B.Decleene were 

a) Baseline rekeying[4] : Here the total number of key generations is 4. Therefore 
the key generation cost is 0(4). The encryption complexity is 0(N A +1+ 2n). The 
rekey message distribution complexity is 0(N A +l+2n). 

b) Immediate rekeying[4]: The total number of key generations is 2. Therefore the 
key generation cost is 0(2). The encryption complexity is 0(N A +1). The rekey 
message distribution complexity is 0(N A + 1). 

5 Proposed Secure Multicast Models for Mobile Services 

In this section, the algorithms of the proposed secure multicast models for mobile 
services are described. There are two types of specialized controllers that control, 
manage, generate and distribute the keys. They are Domain Controller and Area 
Controller. All the members in the service belong to the domain controlled by a 
Domain controller. Based on the administrative regions, the domain is divided into 
areas. Each area is controlled and managed by area controller. The models consists of 
three different keys viz. member private key(k), domain key(DK), area key (AK). The 
domain key is shared between domain controller and area controller. The area key is 
shared between area controller and all the members. Let there be nine members in the 
mobile multicast service MMS with individual keys k l ,k 2 ,...k, J respectively. Let there 
be three areas A p A 2 and A 3 controlled by area controllers ACj, AC,, and AC 3 
respectively. Let N A be the number of members in the area. Assume that A 3 contains 
member’s m 7 , m g , m 9 and the area controller generates AK 3 . Throughout this section 
the notation [y]x represents y is encrypted by x. 

Group creation: When the member registers to participate in the mobile service, the 
DC distributes the member private key(k) to all the registered members of the group 
securely. Then the DC prepares the access Control List (ACL) and distributes 
(multicasts) it to all the AC. The information in the ACL includes the session for 
which the member is authorized to receive the mobile multicast data. 
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Initial Group: 

MMS = {mi m 2 , m 3 , mi, m 5 , m^, m 7 , m 8 , m 9 } 

Ai = {mi, m 2 , m 3 }; All members of A t know area key AKi 

A 2 = {mi, m 5 , m 6 }; All members of A 2 know area key AK 2 

A 3 = {m 7 , m g , m 9 }; All members of A 3 know area key AK 3 



5.1 Basic Simple Model 

This model is well suited for multicast services whose members rarely move between 
areas. 

Member JOIN: When a new member joins, the area controller verifies and authorizes 
it. The Area controller then changes the area key AK to AK’ to ensure backward 
confidentiality. To accomplish this task, the area controller sends the 
KEYUPDATE_JOIN message in encrypted form to the current members and the 
joining member. 

Member LEAVE: When a member voluntarily leaves the multicast service or when 
deputy controller expels a member, the Area Controller changes AK’ to ensure 
forward confidentiality and distributes it to all the members securely. 

Member TRANSFER: The member transfer is considered as member leaving one area 
and joining another area. This is achieved by sending leave message to its local area 
controller. The data transmission stops and the local area controller updates the area 
key for the remaining members and securely distributes it. Now the data transmission 
resumes. Meanwhile the transferring member informs the other area that it wishes to 
join. The area controller stops data transmission, verifies the transferring member 
authentication and if approved it generates new area key and distributes it to the 
present members and the transferring member. 

Member JOIN Algorithm 

Let A 3 = {m 7 , m g , m 9 } and member m 10 joins A 3 
Step 1: m 10 sends JOIN message to AC 3 

Step 2: AC 3 verifies with ACL 3 and if approves go to step 3 else do not authenticate 

m ,o 

Step 3: AC 3 sends an approval message to m 10 and generates new area Key AK 3 ’ 

Step 4: AC 3 stops data transmission 

Step 5: AC 3 distributes area key AK 3 ’ as follows: 

AC 3 — » m 7 , m g , m 7 : [AK 3 ’{ AK, (multicast) 

AC 3 — » m 10 : [AK 3 ’j k 10 (unicast) 

Step 6: AC 3 resumes data transmission as follows: 

MMS — > ACj, AC,, AC 3 : [Data] DK (multicast) 

AC 3 — > A 3 : [Data] AK 3 ’ (multicast) 

And now A 3 = {m 7 , m g , m 9 , m 10 ]. 

For member JOIN, it is obvious that the encryption complexity for key distribution is 
0(2) and the rekey message distribution complexity is also 0(2). 



Member LEAVE Algorithm 

Let A, = {m 7 , m g , m 9 , m 10 ] and member m 10 LEAVE A 3 
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Step 1: a) m 10 sends LEAVE message to AC 3 or b) AC, sends EXPEL message to m 10 if 
it is not authorized for the new session. 

Step 2: AC 3 generates new area Key AK 3 ’ 

Step 3: AC 3 stops data transmission 

Step 4: AC 3 distributes area key AK 3 ’ as follows: 

AC 3 — > m 7 : [AK 3 ’] k 7 (unicast) 

AC 3 — > m g : [AK 3 ’] k 8 (unicast) 

AC 3 — » m 9 : [AK 3 ’] k 9 (unicast) 

Step 5: AC 3 resumes data transmission as follows: 

MMS — > ACj, AC,, AC 3 : [Data] DK (multicast) 

AC 3 — > A 3 : [Data] AK 3 ’ (multicast) 
and now A, = {m 7 , m s , m 9 }. 

For member LEAVE, it is obvious that the encryption complexity for key distribution 
is 0 (N a -1) and the rekey message distribution complexity is also 0(N A -1). 

Member TRANSFER Algorithm 

Let member m 10 TRANSFER from A 3 to A r 

Member transfer is considered as member leave from A 3 and member join in A 2 . 

A 3 = [m 7 , m 8 , m 9 , m 10 ] 

Step 1 : m 10 sends LEAVE message to AC 3 

Step 2: AC 3 sends an approval message to m 10 and generates new area Key AK 3 ’ 

Step 3: AC 3 stops data transmission 

Step 4: AC 3 distributes area key AK 3 ’ as follows: 

AC 3 — » m 7 : [AK 3 ’] k 7 (unicast) 

AC 3 — > m g : [AK 3 ’] k 8 (unicast) 

AC 3 — > ni 7 : [AK 3 ’] k 9 (unicast) 

Step 5: AC 3 resumes data transmission as follows: 

MMS — » ACj, AC,, AC 3 : [Data] DK (multicast) 

AC 3 —> A 3 : [Data] AK 3 ’ (multicast) 
and now A, = {m 7 , m 8 , m 9 }. 

A 2 = [m 4 , m 5 , m 6 ] and member m 10 joins A, 

Step 6: m 10 sends JOIN message to AC, 

Step 7: AC, Verifies with ACL 2 and if approves go to step 8 else do not authenticate 

m ,o 

Step 8: AC, sends an approval message to m 10 and generates new area Key AK,’ 

Step 9: AC, stops data transmission. 

Step 10: AC, distributes area key AK,’ as follows: 

AC, — > m 4 , m 5 , m 6 : [AK,’] AK, (multicast) 

AC, — > m 10 : [AK,’] k 10 (unicast) 

Step 11: AC,resumes data transmission as follows: 

MMS — > ACj, AC,, AC 3 : [Data] DK (multicast) 

AC ,— > A, : [Data] AK, (multicast) 
and now A, = {m 4 , m 5 , m 6 , m 10 }. 

For member transfer, it is obvious that the encryption complexity is 0(N A +1), if there 
are equal number of members in each area and the rekey message distribution 
complexity is also 0(N A +1). 
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5.2 Enhanced LeaSel Model 

The LeaSel model was proved to be a highly secure [7], [9], fault tolerant [13] 
multicast model for wired multicast services. It was also proved that it is highly 
efficient [2] in terms of computational complexities. In this model, the group key 
generation and distribution is performed by the leader and it is completely hidden 
from the members of the group. The mathematical and experimental evaluations has 
proved [7], [9] the fact that it is very difficult to break the multicast service. To 
support mobility between areas, the Area controller in addition to access control list it 
also maintains Area Key holders list (AKHL). The AKHL contains those active 
members who are not in its area but present in the multicast service but hold the 
current area key. The AKHL helps unnecessary stoppage of data transmission and 
also reduce the computational complexities and overheads at the area controller while 
transfer. Every member possesses a member area key list (MAKL) and the key ID 
identifies its keys. When a member wants to transfer from one area A, to another area 
A,, it sends a MEMBER_TRANSFER message to both the area A p A r The A, on 
receiving the MEMBER_TRANSFER message checks its AKHL to find whether the 
member possess the valid area key. If it does not possess the valid area key, it 
transmits the recent area key encrypted with the member’s individual key. On the 
other hand, A, updates its AKHL and will not change the area key. 

Member JOIN Algorithm 

Let A 3 = [m 7 , m 8 , m 9 ] and member mi 0 joins A 3 
Step 1: niio sends JOIN message to AC 3 

Step 2: AC 3 verifies with ACL 3 and if approves go to step 3 else do not authenticate 
niio. 

Step 3: AC 3 sends an approval message to mi 0 and triggers KGM module of the area 
leader. 

Step 4: L 3 generates new area Key AK 3 ’ 

Step 5: L 3 stops data transmission 

Step 6: L 3 distributes area key AK 3 ’ as follows: 

L 3 — » m 7 , m 8 , m 9 : | AK 3 ’] AK 3 (multicast) 

L 3 — > mi 0 : [AK 3 ’| ki 0 (unicast) 

Step 7: Data transmission resumes as follows: 

MMS — > ACi, AC 7 , AC 3 : [Data] DK (multicast) 

AC 3 — » L 3 : [Data] DK (unicast) 

L 3 — » A 3 : [Data] AK 3 ’ (multicast) 

And now A 3 = [m 7 , m 8 , m 9 , m 10 }. 

For member JOIN, it is obvious that the encryption complexity for key distribution is 
0(2) and the rekey message distribution complexity is also 0(2). 

Member LEAVE Algorithm 

Let A 3 = [m 7 , m 8 , m 9 , mi 0 ] and member mi 0 LEAVE A 3 

Step 1 : a) mi 0 sends LEAVE message to AC 3 or b) AC 3 sends EXPEL message to mi 0 
if it is not authorized for the new session. 

Step 2: AC 3 forwards it to L 3 and L 3 removes m 10 from AKHL 3 and generates new 
area Key AK 3 ’ 
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Step 3: L 3 stops data transmission 

Step 4: L 3 distributes area key AK 3 ’ as follows: 

L 3 — » m 7 : [AK 3 ’] k 7 (unicast) 

L 3 — > m 8 : [AK 3 ’] k 8 (unicast) 

L 3 — > m 9 : [AK 3 ’] k 9 (unicast) 

Step 5: The data transmission resumes as follows: 

MMS — > ACi, AC 7 , AC 3 : [Data] DK (multicast) 

AC 3 — > L 3 : [Data] AK 3 (unicast) 

L 3 — > A 3 :[Data] AK 3 (multicast) 

and now A 3 = [m 7 , m 8 , m 9 }. 

For member LEAVE, it is obvious that the encryption complexity for key distribution 
is 0(N A -1) and the rekey message distribution complexity is also 0(N A -1). 

Member TRANSFER Algorithm 

Consider mi 0 transferring from A 2 to A 3 . 

Step 1: mio sends MEMBER_TRANSFER message to A 2 and A 3 . 

Step 2: A 2 and A 3 forward it to L 2 and L 3 respectively. 

Step 3: L 2 updates its AKHL 2 by including the transferring member into its list. The 
data transmission continues uninterrupted 
AC 2 — > L 2 : [Data] DK (unicast) 

L 2 —> A 2 : [Data] AK 2 (multicast) 

Step 4: L 3 checks AKHL 3 and verifies whether it possess current area key. If No go to 
step 5 else go to step7. 

Step 5: The data transmission stops. 

Step 6: L 3 distributes the current area key to m 10 as follows: 

L 3 — » mi 0 : [AK 3 ] kio (unicast) and go to step 8. 

Step 7: The data is distributed and the member uses the area key available in the 
member area key list (MAKL). 

Step 8: The data transmission resumes 

AC 3 — > L 3 : [Data] AK 3 (unicast) 

L 3 — > A 3 :[Data] AK 3 (multicast) 

If the transferring member possesses the current area key, then there are no 
encryptions for key distribution and there are no key distribution messages. If it is not 
so, then the encryption complexity for key distribution and the key distribution 
complexity is 0(1). 



6 Results and Discussion 

The multicast models for the mobile service are simulated and run with all nodes 
moving at medium speed. The codes are written in JAVA. For different mobile 
multicast events, the number of encryptions for key distribution and the number of 
key distribution messages are experimentally determined. Further, all the algorithms 
are evaluated for different mobile environments with different mobility transfer 
factors. For the experimental setup, it is assumed that the members of the mobile 
multicast service are equally divided into 14 areas each controlled by its area 
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controller. In the graphs, the Basic simple model is represented as BS and the 
Enhanced LeaSel model is represented as EN_LEA. 

Experiment 1: A member was allowed to join the area A 1 by sending the JOIN request 
to its area controller AC r For different members in the area, the total number of 
encryptions for distributing the key and the number of rekey distribution messages 
due to member JOIN were determined and its results are shown in Fig. 1(a) and Fig. 
1(b) respectively. 
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Fig. 1 . Member JOIN a) Number of Encryptions vs. Number of Members b) key distribution 
messages vs. Number of Members 



Experiment 2: From the area A,, a member was allowed to leave the service by 
sending LEAVE request to its area controller. The total number of encryptions for 
distributing the key and the number of rekey distribution messages due to member 
LEAVE were determined and its results are shown in Fig. 2(a) and Fig. 2(b) 
respectively. 

Experiment 3: For different number of members in the mobile service, the member 
transfer algorithm for the models are run and the total number of control messages 
when the mobility transfer factor is set to 10 % and 20% is determined and its results 
are shown in Fig. 3(a) and Fig. 3(b) respectively. 

Experiment 4: For different number of members in the mobile service, the models are 
run and the number of rekey messages distributed when the mobility transfer factor is 
set to 10 % and 30% were determined and its results are shown in Fig. 4(a) and 
Fig. 4(b) respectively. 

Experiment 5: The performance of the mobile service for all the models are evaluated 
by determining the number of times the sender stops and resumes the data 
transmission i.e., interruption of data transmission, for different number of member 
transitions. The results are shown in Fig. 5(a). 

Experiment 6: The multicast models are run with all nodes moving at medium speed 
with 20% mobility transfer factor. Each area is flooded with packets such that the 
congestion level in each area is 10%. For different number of members in the mobile 
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service, the time required to successfully transmit 50 packets of data is determined 
and the results are shown in Fig. 5(b). 



— — ■ B.Decleene Model 



— ■« — ■ B.Decleene Model 
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Fig. 2. Member LEAVE a) Number of Encryptions vs. Number of Members b) Rekey 
distribution messages vs. Number of Members 
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Fig. 3. Number of control messages VS Number of members a) For mobility transfer factor = 
10% b) For mobility transfer factor = 20% 



It is obvious from the Fig. 1 , Fig. 2 that the proposed models have less encryption cost 
with reduced overheads. Also it is obvious from Fig. 3 that the Enhanced LeaSel 
model shows better result compared to Basic simple model. The Fig. 4 proves that 
Enhanced LeaSel model is best suited for mobile multicast services whose members 
dynamically move between areas and also suited for mobile service which has large 
number of members. The Fig. 5(a) shows that for Enhanced LeaSel model, there 
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Fig. 4. Number of rekey messages distributed VS number of members for (a) Mobility transfer 
factor = 10% (b) Mobility transfer factor = 30% 
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Fig. 5. a) Number of stop and resume messages VS Number of transitions b) Simulation time 
VS Number of members. 



is very less interruption of data transmission. The Fig. 5(b) shows that Basic simple 
model has poor throughput whereas Enhanced LeaSel model has relatively good 
throughput. 



7 Conclusion 

In this paper, two different secure mobile multicast models are designed, simulated, 
tested and analyzed for all the mobile multicast events and it is compared with the 
existing models. It is proved that Enhanced LeaSel model has better performance in 
terms of complexity, overheads and throughput. 
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Abstract. In [2], Backofen et al. propose the MRSO problem, that is 
to compute an mRNA sequence of maximal similarity to a given mRNA 
and a given protein, that additionally satisfies some secondary structure 
constraints. The study of this problem is motivated by an application in 
the area of protein engineering. Modeled in a mathematical framework, 
we would like to compute a string s £ {a,b, a, b} 3n which maximizes the 
sum of the values of n functions, which are blockwise applied to triples 
of s, and additionally satisfies some complementary constraints on the 
characters of s given in terms of position pairs. While the decision version 
of this problem is known to be NP-complete (see [2]), we prove here the 
APX-hardness of the general as well as of a restricted version of the prob- 
lem. Moreover, we attack the problem by proposing a 4-approximation 
algorithm. 



1 Introduction 

Before we describe the MRSO problem, which we will consider throughout this 
paper, in a mathematical framework, we first give a rough idea of the biological 
background by which the problem is motivated. 

The fundamental process in molecular biology and although in biology itself 
is the transformation of hereditary information coded in DNA into proteins. 
DNA as well as proteins are long chains of smaller molecular entities, so called 
nucleotides and amino acids, respectively. In nature, we distinguish four different 
types of nucleotides and about twenty amino acids. Thus, we can view these 
molecules as strings over the corresponding alphabet of nucleotides or amino 
acids. Furthermore, certain types of nucleotides can establish bonds to each other 
which results in the possibility of the connection of two DNA single strands to 
one double strand, which is actually the conformation DNA occurs in nature. 
A rather similar molecule, called RNA, also consists of nucleotides but appears 
as a single strand and thus, has the probability to establish bonds between 
nucleotides of the same strand, resulting in the so called secondary structure of 
the RNA. This secondary structure is usually described by a set of index pairs, 
representing the positions of nucleotides in the string establishing a bond. Some 
examples of these secondary structures are visualized in Figure 1. 



P. Van Emde Boas et al. (Eds.): SOFSEM 2004, LNCS 2932, pp. 174-183, 2004. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2004 
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Hairpin (a) 



Pseudoknot (b) 




S a = {{ 1 , 16 }, { 2 , 15 }, { 3 , 14 }, { 4 , 13 }, { 5 , 12 }} 



S b = {{ 2 , 15 }, { 3 , 14 }, { 4 , 13 }, { 10 , 24 }, { 11 , 23 }, { 12 , 22 }} 
Fig. 1 . Two types of secondary structure elements occurring in RNA 



The transformation of DNA into proteins is now divided into two subpro- 
cesses. In the first step a copy of the DNA is constructed in a process called 
transcription providing a special kind of RNA molecule, denoted as messenger 
RNA, mRNA for short. In the second step, the translation, this mRNA is trans- 
fered into an amino acid sequence by reading triples of nucleotides in a blockwise 
fashion, each coding for one specific amino acid. This process is universal for all 
living creatures. Biologists found out that according to the secondary structure 
of the mRNA a certain triple of nucleotides might encode for different things. 
In particular, in the investigated case a triple might code for a STOP (termi- 
nating the construction of the amino acid sequence) or, if followed by a special 
secondary structure known as hairpin loop (see Figure 1(a)), for the amino acid 
selenocysteine which enhances the function of the resulting protein [5] . 

Due to the enhancing effect of this mechanism it would be useful to utilize 
this knowledge in the context of protein engineering. Thus we try to determine 
for a given mRNA and a protein, a sequence of nucleotides which has maxi- 
mal similarity to the given mRNA as well as its induced protein sequence is 
maximally similar to the given protein, and additionally obeys some specified 
secondary structure constrains. 

In [2] Backofen, Narayanaswamy, and Swidan modeled this problem in terms 
of an optimization problem called MRSO (MR.na Structure Optimization [1]) 
whose complexity we will investigate in the sequel of this paper. 

To describe the idea of the problem formulation, let r = rq . . . rs n be a string 
over an alphabet £ and p = p± ... p n a string over an alphabet £' representing 
the given mRNA and the given protein, respectively. Thus, we look for a string 
s = Si . . . S 3 n , which is most similar to r and p as suggested by Figure 2, with the 
additional requirement that s satisfies certain secondary structure constraints. 

In Figure 2 the string p' represents the amino acid sequence inferred from s 
by blockwise translation of triples of nucleotides into one amino acid. By ~ we 
visualize the similarity between the given nucleotides from r and s, (rj ~ Sj ) , 
and the given amino acids from p and the inferred amino acids from //, (pj ~ p'j). 
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p = Pi Pi ■ ■■ Pn 

l l l 

p' = Pi ... p'i ... p' n 

t t t 

S = S1S2S3 • • • S3i-2S3i-lS3i . . . S3n-2S3n-lS3n 

III III III 



r = nr 2 r 3 . . . r 3 i-2r3i-ir3i 



T3n — 2^*3n — 1^3n 



Fig. 2. Idea of the MRSO-problem. (This picture stems from [2] , except for a slightly 
differing notation) 



We will introduce this model more formally in Section 2, where we also formalize 
the similarity and the structure constraints. 

For the MRSO problem it has been shown in [2] that there exists a linear time 
algorithm if the considered secondary structure corresponds to an outerplanar 
graph. For the general case, an NP-completeness result has been obtained for 
the decision version of the problem, and a 2-approximation algorithm has been 
proposed. 

After presenting some preliminaries in Section 2, we will improve the hard- 
ness results of [2] by giving two APX-hardness proofs including explicit lower 
bounds. Moreover, in Section 4, we present a 4-approximation algorithm based 
on a greedy approach. Finally, in Section 5, we propose to attack the problem 
applying the concept of parameterized complexity. 

2 Preliminaries 

Let us now consider Figure 2 again. Let r = r\ . . .rs n be a string over an al- 
phabet £ = {a, &, a, b} of size four, where a and a as well as b and b denote 
complementary nucleotides, between which bonds can be established according 
to a certain secondary structure. 1 Any other pairing is not allowed. Moreover 
it is usually assumed that bonds can only occur between complementary nu- 
cleotides which are at least 4 positions apart. Let p = pi . . .p n be a string over 
an alphabet £' representing a protein. 2 

To fix the similarities Sj ~ rj and pj ~ pb, we can provide a set of functions 
fi, for 1 < i < n, which assign a value to the triple (s3j_2S3,;_iS3j) according to 
the similarity of this triple to {r^i- 2 , r^i) and pi. 

Our goal is to compute a string s such that the sum of these function values 
is maximized under the constraints given by the secondary structure. For this 
problem, it should be clear that it is sufficient to know the set of functions, 
knowing the strings r and p is not necessary. 

1 In a biological setting it is more usual to use the alphabet {A, C, G, U f denoting the 
four types of nucleotides occurring in RNA (adenine, cytosine, guanine, and uracil). 
Bonds may establish between A and U, and C and G. 

2 In biology one considers an alphabet of size 20 corresponding to the standard amino 
acids. 
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Moreover, instead of providing a set of pairs of positions we can represent 
the secondary structure constraints in terms of an undirected graph. 

Thus our constraints can be given in terms of the following structure graph. 

Definition 1. (similar to [2]) Let S = {{i,j} | 1 < i < j < 3 n} represent 
a secondary structure of an mRNA of length 3 n. Then the structure graph G = 
(V, E) is defined by V := {1, . . . , 3n}, E := S. 

In the sequel, we will always think of structure graphs in a way such that 
the vertices are laid out on a line in increasing order. In Figure 3 we depict the 
structure graphs corresponding to the secondary structures given in Figure 1 
represented in this style. 



Hairpin 




1 2 3 4 5 12 13 14 15 16 



Pseudoknot 




Fig. 3. Structure graphs for hairpin and pseudoknot secondary structures, where ver- 
tices are laid out on a line. 



Next we give the formal definition of the MRSO problem in terms of an 
optimization problem. 

Definition 2. MRSO denotes the following maximization problem. 

Input: A structure graph G = (V,E), with V = {l,...,3n}, and n functions 
fi : E 3 —1 Q-° for 1 < i < n, where E = {a, 6, a, 6}. 

Constraint: For all inputs x = (G,fi, . . . ,f n ), the set of feasible solutions is 
defined by: 

Ai(x) = {s = s i . . . S 3 n £ E 3n | {i,j} £ E implies s, = sj}, 

where a = a and b = b. (We call this the complementary constraint. ) 

Costs: For all inputs x = ( G , fi , . . . , /„) and feasible solutions s = s i . . . S 3 n £ 
M.(x), 

n 

COSt^SjX') fi (^3i— 2 ■> ^3i— 1 •> ^3i) • 

i = 1 



Goal: Maximization. 
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Note that a feasible solution of MRSO may also be viewed as an assignment 
of labels from £ to the vertices from G, such that the complementary constraint 
is satisfied. 

Sometimes we will prefer a representation where we focus on the amino acid 
level instead of the nucleotide level. Therefore we introduce the definition of the 
so called implied structure graph. 

Definition 3. (similar to [2]) Let S = {{*,}} | 1 < i < j < 3?r} represent 
a secondary structure of an mRNA of length 3 n. Then the implied structure 
graph Gimpi = (V, E) is defined by 

V:={1 

E := {{a:, y} \ there exists a pair {i,j} € S , 

such that i € {3a: — 2, 3a: — 1, 3a:} and j 6 {3 y — 2,3 y — 1, 3a/}}. 

Thus the implied structure graph may also be thought of as the structure 
graph where we blockwise join three consecutive vertices to one supervertex and 
a feasible solution of the MRSO problem will assign a triple from £ 3 to each 
vertex of the implied structure graph. 

Note that the implied structure graph as defined here does not mimic all im- 
plications of the structure graph exactly. There might be multiple (but at most 
three) complementary constraints between two vertices from G; mp i, and further- 
more the information which pairs according to the structure graph that will be, 
is not encoded in the implied structure graph. In spite of these shortcomings the 
notation of the implied structure graph will turn out to be sufficient and helpful 
for some observations in the rest of this paper. 

In the next section we will prove that MRSO is APX-hard, i.e. there exists a 
constant c such that it is NP-lrard to approximate the problem by a factor smaller 
than c. For a general overview on the concept of approximation algorithms we 
refer the reader to [6]. 

3 APX-Hardness and Lower Bounds for MRSO 

First, we consider the MRSO in its general form, i.e. as given by Definition 2. 
Here we consider the case that vertices in the structure graph may have arbitrary 
degree. This does not really correlate to the biological motivation, since usually 
each nucleotide can pair with at most another one, hence implying a maximum 
degree of one. This restricted version of the problem will be considered later in 
this paper. 

We will show now that MRSO is a generalization of the MaxE3SAT problem 
and thus, it is APX-hard and not approximable within a factor of | — e, for ar- 
bitrary small e > 0. Therefore, we first define the MaxE3SAT problem formally. 



Definition 4. MaxE3SAT is defined as the following maximization problem. 
Given a boolean formula <P = C\ A • • • A G m in 3-CNF over a set of variables 
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X = {xi , . . . , x n }, where each clause Ci = c ^ V Cj 2 V Cj 3 consists of exactly three 
literals. 

Compute an assignment (p : X — > {0, 1} such that the number of satisfied 
clauses is maximized. 



Theorem 1 . The MRSO is a generalization of the MaxESSAT problem. 

Proof. The idea to prove this result is to use the characters of the searched 
string s of MRSO as boolean values and the structure graph to encode the valid 
assignments. 

Let T> = Ci A • • • A C m be a boolean formula in 3-CNF over variables 
{x\, . .. ,x n }, where Ci = c ^ V Ci 2 V Cj 3 . We assume that each variable occurs 
at least once positively and at least once negatively in this formula. Otherwise 
it could be directly simplified by removing all clauses in which these variables 
occur, since we clearly are able to satisfy those clauses by an appropriate assign- 
ment of the variables. The corresponding input for the MRSO problem is given 

by 



— G := (V, E ), where V := {1, . . . , 3?n}, and 

E '■= {{bj} I there exist integers g,h,k,l, such that 

* = 3(g - 1) + h,j = 3 (k - 1) + l, and c gh = cj^}. 

Thus, the vertices in G correspond to the occurrences of literals in the clauses 
of <P and the edges in G correspond to pairs of literals where the same variable 
occurs positively and negatively. 

— For all i, 1 < i < to, we define the function fi by the same function /: 



f{tl,t2, tz) 



0 if (ti,t 2 ,ts) £ {a, a} 3 
1 — rii=i(l — V{U)) otherwise 



where ip(a) = 1 and tp(a) = 0. Thus, / computes for each clause its boolean 
evaluation given an assignment of the variables in which we interpret a as 
the boolean value 1 and a as the boolean value 0. 



By the definition of G the above reduction guarantees that all assignments cor- 
responding to a solution of the MRSO are well defined, i.e. that no variable is 
assigned to different boolean values in different clauses. Moreover the function / 
restricts useful solutions of the MRSO to those which only include characters a 
and o, and additionally counts the number of satisfied clauses by increasing the 
cost of the solution for the MRSO. Hence, a feasible solution s = Si . . . s^ n with 
cost k for the MRSO directly corresponds to an assignment for <P that satisfies 
k clauses. □ 



By applying the inapproximability result for MaxE3SAT from [4] we can 
directly infer the following from Theorem 1. 

3 This is a convenient but not necessary restriction, since we could also extend the 
interpretation to the whole alphabet E by defining ip(b) = 1 and ip(b) = 0. 




